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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & 


NEW BOOKS. 


A New Book by William Winter. 


Wanderings in England. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
By Winter. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


For the quiet and contemplative traveler, 
who is prepared to surrender himself to the 
restful spell of the old home, and who car- 
ries with him a genuine feeling for all that 
is great in its history, inspiring in its asso- 
ciations, and beautiful in the pictures it 
presents of the work of nature and of man, 
Mr. Winter is the most delightful and the 
most suggestive of guides.—New York 
World. 

: By the Same Author. 


Uniformly bound ; 75 cents each. 


Shakespeare’s England. 


WANDERERS: 
OF POEMS. 


Just published, 8vo, 779 pages, 357 illustra- 
tions, $6. 


Mammals, 
LIVING AND EXTINCT. 
By Henry Fiower, C.B., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., 


Director of the Natural History Depart- 
ment British Museum, 


And RicuHarp LYDEKKER, B.A. 
~ 8vo, cloth, illustrated with 357 figures, $6. 


The English Constitution. 


By Bourmy. 
Translated by IsanEL A. EApEN, 


With an introduction by Sir FREDERICK 
Bart., M.A. 


12mo. $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


TOURMALIN’S TIME CHEQUES 


A new story, in Appletons’ Summer Series, 
by F. Anstey, author of ** Vice Versa,”’ 
** The Giant’s Robe,” etc. 16mo. Half 
cloth, 50 cents. 


THE MAID OF HONOR. 


By the Hon. LEwis WINGFIELD. No. 72, 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

‘** The story is lively and exciting, has all the air of 


being based upon some a story of crime, and 
Grapher. read with unbroken interest.””—London 


the reader’s attention is not allowed to fiag.’’— 
Atheneum. 


For sale by a’l booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3 & 5 Bond St., New York. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 


—Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artif- 
cial Teeth the receipt of Dr. W. E. 
Leninaten cor. 30th New York. 


A COLLECTION 


Of Special Interest 


BEYOND the BOURN: Reports 
of a Traveller Returned from ‘* The Undis- 
covered Country.’”? By Amos K. Fiske. 
16mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

This account of ** three days in the other world ’’ has 
all the fascination of the best type of speculations as 
tothe future life. It is ingeniovs, philosophical. lucid 
in style, candid in spirit. and breathes throughout a 
profound and hopeful belief in the immanent Deity. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MIDNIGHT TALKS at the CLUB. 


Free discussions of matters social, political, 
religious, etc. 16mo, vellum cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00 
** A delightful book. . . . Covering a multitude of 
subjects ~ith a kindly \ight of wit and wisdom,’’— 
Jno. Borie O'REILLY. 
** The opinions are those of a broad-minded, earnest 
man of to-day. an optimist of the better sort, written 
in crisp and cogent style.’’— Providence Journal. 


JUGGERNAUT: A Veiled Record. 


By Gro. Cary EGGLESTON and DoLoREs 
Marsourec. Cloth, with Hindu design in 
gold by Ibsen, $1.25. 

**No tangle of plot. but a keen, irresiatible story 
of two lives, swift, straight. and brilliant as a sword- 
thrust—and as CoLumn in New 
York Press. 

** They have brought out in a fierce white light the 
inevitable moral ruin which this apparently respect- 
able pursuit [unregulated ambition and desire for 

ans of power] carries with it. . 
i 


money as a me ie 
Will be read for its tragic pathos. The moral of it 
needs no emphasis ; it lies on the very surface of the 
tragedy.”’—Christian Union. 


MURVALE EASTMAN: Christian 
Socialist. A Novel. By ALBION 
TourGEE. Vellum cloth, decorated, $1.25. 


“J atae Tourgee has struck many valiant and tren- 

chant blows in the cause of the Oppressed, but even 

his * Fool’s Errand ’ will not equal in strength. scope, 

and thrilling interest as a story this powerfully eluci- 

dated illustration of the principle of so- 
Boston H Jou 


cialis m.’’— On 
**Full of the striking picturesqueness of romantic 
scenes artistically selected and vividly portrayed.”’ 


*,* All Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
TENANTS 2x OLD FARM. 


By Dr. Henry C. McCook. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


This meet delightful Story 
of Insect Life gives excur 
sions through meadow, wood- 
land, house and barn, opening 
with charming style and 
entific accuracy the mysteries 
of all kinds of bees, spiders, 
moths, butterflies, ants, crickets, etc. Profusely Ii- 
lustrated after Nature by the AUTHOR, and for comic 
characterizations by Dan Brarp. A delightful out- 
door ‘companion for the young of scientific tastes, 
Ali Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NewYork. 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 
A sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 


cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid, 
$5 a hundred copies, 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
30 La Fayette Place. 


WILL YOU KINDLY 
say, in communicating with those who 
advertise in The Christian Union, that 
yo. saw the advertisement in this 


paper? It will be of mutual advantage. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture 
Singing 


FOR THE 


FEMALE VOICE. 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


This is a graded Course, adapted to guide the young 
voice, correct the faults of mature singers, and de- 
velop all voices systematically. It is designed equally 
for the uses of Class Vocal Training and Private In- 
struction. 

It is a work prepared upon‘a plan entirely different 
from anythiog that has yet appeared. 

It begins at the begiuning. 

Every step to be taken is exactly defined. 

One step leads to another in logical sequence. 

The terms used are such as every one can under- 
stand. 

Departments and grades are specified, together 
with examinations in each. 

It is practical, having been thoroughly tested for 
years before being offered to the public. 


Price, in paper, $1.50; in limp cloth, $2.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


w.| SUMMER-Y MUSIC. 


Classie—Choice—Popular. 
A Thoroughly Good Series. 


Song Classics, Vol. 1. 
Song Classics, Vol. 2. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 1. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2. 
Classical Pianist. 
Young People’s Piano Classics. 
Song Classics for Low Voice. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Bar. and Bass Songs. 
Classical 4-Hand Collection. 
Classical Coll.---Violin and Piano. 
Choice Sacred Solos. 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low Voices. 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs. 
Choice Vocal Duets. 
Popular Song Collection, 
Popular Dance Collection. 
Popular Piano Collection. 
Young Players’ Popular Collection. 
Popular Coll.---Violin and Piano. 
Price $1.00 Each, Mailed, Postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Drraow & Co.. 867 Broadway. New York. 


Floral Praise No. 9, 


A Beautiful Musical Service for 


The best of the series yet issued 

Price, 4 per 100; 5c. ea. by mail. 

Previous issues, Nos. 1 to 8, at same price. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO., 

81 Randolph 8t.. Chicago: 76 E. Ninth 8t., NewYork. 


NEW!  Nongs for the NEW! 
HARVEST FIELD! 


By CHAS. H. GABRIEL. 


New Sunday-school songs, adapted also to Y. P. 8. 

C. E. and Prayer-meeting. There are rousing songs 

that will etir the people. Price, 35 cts. ; $3.60 per 

doz., not prepaid. Address 

FILLMORE BROS.,, Publishers, 141 W. 6th 8t., 
, Cincinnati, O , or 40 Bible House, New York 


EVOLUTION ; 


Or, The Evolution of Good towards God, and of 
Evil from Him. 
By OLIVE CHERITREE. 
Second edition just issued. 


Randolph's and at Dutton’s, 23d St., N.Y. 
Orders also received at 19 par cant. diseount by 
ths author, at CATSKILL, N. Y. 

Two volumes in white, $1.00. - 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


JUNE, 1891. 
Peter /bbetson. 


A Novel. By Grorar pu Maurrer. Part 

First. With 14 illustrations by the Author. 

This story. Mr. du Maurier’s first venture in the 
fieid of fiction, is one of peculiar psychological inter- 
est. involving manv strange circumstances connected 
with dream-life. The illustrations are drawn by the 
author in his well-known and inimitable manner. 


Up the River Parana. 


By Illustrations and 

map. 

The ninth installment of Mr. Child’s series of papers 
on South America. 


Town and Village Government. 


By Henry Loomis NELson. 

Shows the practical advantages of placing the loca) 
affairs of each community entirely under the control 
of a popular primary assembly or town meeting. 
Some American Riders. 


By Colonel THroporrE AYRAULT DopGE, 
U.S.A. Second Paper. Illustrated from 
paintings by FrepERIC REMINGTON. 


The Warwickshire Avon. 


By A. T. QuILLER Coucn. Second Paper. 
28 illustrations drawn by ALFRED PARSONS. 


The Technique of Rest. 


By Anna C. BRACKETT. 


A practical mee of especial interest and value to 
busy workers who feel that the amount of nervous 
force at their disposal is in danger of being overtaxed. 


The Royal Chateaux of the Leire. 
By Louis Frecuerre. With 9 illustra- 
tions. 

The Failure of David Berry. 

A Story. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT., 


London—After the Romans. 


By WALTER BESANT. 

The story of the fall of Augusta, or Roman London. 
An ingenious and satisfactory solution of a question 
upon which history has shed but little light. 

In the ‘‘ Stranger People’s’’ 
Country. 


AStory. By CHARLEs EaBert CRADDOCK. 
Part Sixth. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


Wessex Folk. 


By Tuomas Harpy. Part Fourth. [II- 
lustrated by CHARLES GREEN. 


Poems. 


By Witt Carterton, Lovisr C. Movut- 
TON, ELIZABETH STODDARD, and GEORG 
Horton. 


The Editorial Departments 


Conducted, as usual, by GEorGE WILLIAM 
Curtis, DEAN HoweE.ns, and 
CHAKLES DuDLEY WARNER. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


| MOSAICS | 


We would call the attention of com- 
mittees interested in Decorating tre 
Church Interior, to the use of Mosaics 
for this purpose. 

We have under way some important 
commissions in this line, and will give 
description of these, as well as any 
other information desired, to parties 
interested. Correspondence solicited. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


CAP DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Breakfast Caps, Widows’ Caps, Old Ladies’ 
Caps and Head D 


] cial st 
mee <Dmplete department of the kind in the coun- 


try. Twenty-five years’ experience, 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, importer and Retailer of Dry Goods, 
8 East 14th Street, New York, 
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Memorial Tablets in Brass 
and Bronze. 


Photographs, Designs, and Estimates 
on application. 


Nobody cares 
how much oil 
alamp burns— 
oil is cheap. 


‘Pittsburgh’ 
barns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 
evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
burns it. 

Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is easy to manage; the others 
are not. The ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 


them. Send for a primer. ® 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


SCOTCH HOMESPUN SUITS 


ARE THE 
Leading Fashion. 


If you do not live with- 
in calling distance, write 
for sample sheet of Scotch 
Homespun Suitings from 
which our Ejighteen-dol- 
lar Suits are made. 

Samples and full direc- 
tions ‘‘How to Take 
Measures and Order Suits 
by Mail” sent to any ad- 
dress for the asking. 


oO. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Best quality Copper and Tin 
for Church ools, &c. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELILS,: 


Price and terms free. Name this paper. 
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Established 1855. 3 East l4tH Street, N. Y. 


MassacuvszTts, Cambridge. 
HE OGCAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
girls), Application should be made to 
Mr, Director. 


(for 


New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Av., cor, 6lst Bt. 

ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR 

Devoted to co college preparation. Purils Be 
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It has been decided to postpone for one 
week the publication of the annual Out- 
ing Number of | The Christian Union, an- 
nounced for May 28, in order to render 
it more complete and attractive. In ad- 
dition to the illustrated supplement on 
summer routes of travel and summer 
resorts, prepared by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, 
and the group of ** How to Take a Vaca- 
tion’? papers by W. Hamilton Gibson, 
the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, Professor H. 
H. Boyesen, General C. T. Christensen, 
and others, there will be outdoor arti- 
cles by Mr. John Burroughs, Dr. Charles 
C. Abbott, Mr. Malcolm Bell, and several 
other writers of note. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


She Presbyterian General Assembly convenes at 
Detroit this week Thursday. Its sessions will 
probably be exciting and will certainly be of unus- 
ual public interest. The theological problems ot 
the present time will come before this Assembly in 
three phases. The Committee on Revision ap- 
pointed last year will report, and although their 
conclusions have not been made public, it is meas- 
urably certain that the revision suggested will not 
modify in any important respect the essential Calvin- 
ism of the document. The revision will be rather 
of forms of expression than of essential statements. 
It is probable that the question of the confirma- 
tion of the election of Dr. Briggs to the chair 
of Biblical Theology will also be brought before 
the Assembly. The Union Theological Seminary, 
by its own voluntary act at the time of the union 
of the Old and New School Presbyterian Churches, 
agreed that the election of any professor to a 
chair should be subject to approval by the General 
Assembly. Dr. Briggs was elected a professor in 
the Seminary some seventeen years ago, and his 
election was duly approved by the General Assem- 
bly at that time; but it is claimed by his opponents 
that his transfer to a new chair is equivalent to a 
new election, and that a confirmation of this trans- 
fer is required, not indeed by the very words of 
the agreement between the Assembly and the Sem- 
inary, but by its spirit. If a strict construction of 
this agreement should prevail in the Assembly, the 
protests- against his transference will necessarily 
fall to the ground; if the other view should be 
taken, it.is not improbable that a collision between 
the Union Theological Seminary and the Presby- 
terian General Assembly will result. The final 
issue might be to make the Union Theological 
Seminary, as it was before, independent of the 
General Assembly. Apparently neither its Di- 
rectors nor its Faculty would regard such a result 
as injurious to either the administration or the 
prosperity of the Seminary. Wedo not under- 
stand that under the constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church proceedings for the trial of 
Dr. Briggs for heresy can be directly initiated 
in the General Assembly; such a trial must be 


begun in the Presbytery, and a presentment for 


that purpose has already been made by committee 
in the Presbytery of which Dr. Briggs is a mem- 
ber, and a trial has been ordered. The present- 
- ment will be found fully reported on page 681. 
But it may be regarded as very certain that the 
charges against him will be ventilated in the As- 
sembly, and that, in one way or another, the whole 


question, not only of his theological standing, but 
of the Presbyterian view of the Bible, will be made 
the subject of warm debate. Our readers may ex- 
pect a full report by a competent writer of the 
proceedings of the Assembly in our columns. 
| 

The decision of a Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly by no means always reflects the dominant sen- 
timent in the Presbyterian Church, still less always 
the sentiment of its ablest and most influential men. 
The complexion of the Assembly depends upon 
the delegates who happen to be chosen by the vari- 
ous Presbyteries, and these are not always chosen 
with reference to the questions at issue, nor always 
in @ way to represent the tendency of the theologi- 
cal current. It is very certain that Dr. Briggs 
does not stand alone in his view of the Bible; his 
co-workers in the Theological Seminary are alto- 
gether in sympathy with him, and have issued a 
statement, signed by all the members of the Faculty 
except Professor Brown, who is abroad, in which 
they argue that the views propounded by Dr. 
Briggs in his inaugural are not new and contain 


nothing which can fairly be construed into a de- 


parture from the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
or as inconsistent with his acceptance of the su- 
preme authority and divine quality of Holy Script- 
ure. We have not room in our columns for this 
paper, which will carry great weight alike by its 
moderation of tone and the character of the men who 
have signed it. We presume that a copy can be 
obtained by writing for it and inclosing stamps to 
Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, President of the Union 
Theological Seminary. The correspondence already 
made public indicates, further, that at least two of 
the most prominent professors in both the Roches- 
ter and the Chicago Theological Seminaries, and 
we believe those in Lane Seminary, either wholly 
support Professor Briggs in his views, or, if criti- 
cising him, hold that a trial for heresy is not justi- 
fied nor expedient. If the leaders in the Presby- 
terian Church do not agree with him, enough of 
them do so to make his exclusion for heresy omi- 
nous for the integrity of the Church as at present 
constituted. 
= 
Dr. Briggs publishes a second edition of his «in- 
augural address, with an appendix containing no 
retractions, but some explanation of statements 
which have been misunderstood or misrepresented. 
He denies that he intimated that the Bible, the 
Church, and the Reason are of co-equal authority ; 
that, on the contrary, the whole intent of his dis- 
course was to exalt the authority of Holy Scripture, 
but, while assuming the Protestant point of view, to 
point out the value of the concurrent witness of the 
Church and the Reason; that verbal inspiration 
has not been taught by previous teachers in the 
Seminary; he quotes from Professor Henry 
D. Smith at some length in support of his views on 
this subject: that the inspiration and anthority 
of the Scriptures do not depend on debatable ques- 
tions of authorship, nor upon inerrancy in matters 
of minor detail; and he denies emphatically that 
the Westminster Confession teaches either. He 
also repudiates the attempt to classify him with 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, avowing emphatically 
his belief in the supernatural element in Holy 
Scripture. On the subject of sanctification after 
death, he contrasts the statement of the Westmin- 


ster Confession that sanctification is ‘‘ imperfect in 


this life” with the “ brief, unguarded statement ” of 
the Shorter Catechism that “ the souls of believers 
are at their death made perfect in holiness;” and 
he declares in explicit terms that he rejects both 
“the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory on the 


one side, and the Arminian doctrine of. Probation 


on the other side.” 


- 

Mr. Lyne (alias Father Ignatius) has succeeded 
in stirring up the beginning of strife in the dio- 
cese of New York. Not an inappropriate text for 
him would be the aphorism from the Book of Prov- 
erbs, “He that passeth by and meddleth with 
strife belonging not to him is like one that taketh — 
a dog by the ears.” Perhaps he has had this text 
in mind in planning to escape to his own country 
as soon as the dog which he had taken by the ears 
was fairly aroused. In response to his appeal, some 
clergymen of the New York Diocese have signed a 
call upon Bishop Potter to institute an inquiry into 
the views and teachings of Dr. Heber Newton 
under the Canon Law, which provides that if a 
miuister of the Church shall be accused by public 
ramor of, among other things, “ holding and teach- 
ing, publicly or privately, and advisedly, any doc- 
trine contrary to that held by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America,” 
it shall be the duty of the Bishop to see that an 
inquiry be instituted as to the truth of such public 
rumor. The bishop is, by the Canon Law, vested 
with discretion, and may constitute a committee to 
make the inquiry called for, or may dismiss the 
request, as in his judgment seems best. It is not 
easy to say, even if one were to give more study to 
the subject than we are inclined to give it, either 
what are Dr. Heber Newton’s teachings or what 
are the doctrines held by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America ;_but, with- 
out speaking for Dr. Newton, which we have no 
right to do, we venture to say broadly that his 
teaching is not inconsistent with the Apostles’ 
Creed ; and, without speaking for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
which we have no right to do, we venture also to 
say that it will make a great mistake if it erecta, by 
judicial decisions, any other standard of orthodoxy 
than that which is afforded by the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed, which its priests are required 
to confess, for and with their congregations, in the 


_ Sabbath services. 


* * 


* 

The “Churchman,” in a long editorial, re- 
ports rumors that Dr. Brooks’s election to the 
bishopric will be opposed, and may be negatived by 
the House of Bishops. Ordinarily a diocesan elec- 
tion is confirmed as a matter of course, but instances 
have occurred in which such election has not been 
confirmed and a new one has become necessary. 
The objections stated to Dr. Brooks’s election are 
twofold. First, that he does not hold to the doc- 
trine of apostolical succession, agreeing with some 
of the mort eminent divines and scholars in the 
Episcopal Church in regarding this doctrine as 
Scripturally, if not historically, untenable. This 
ground of objection the “ Churchman” thinks can 
have little, if any, weight. But the second objec- 
tion seems to the “Churchman” more weighty. 
Dr. Brooks, it seems, has acted in accordance with 
his convictions, and has recognized, practically, 
ministers of other denominations. The specifica- 
tions are that he attended the installation of Lyman 
Abbott in Plymouth Church, and that he partici- 
pated with non-episcopally ordained clergymen, 
including one Unitarian, in a Good Friday service 
in Boston this spring. The “Churchman”? inti- 
mates that this action may constitute a more 
serious objection to Dr. Brooks’s election to 
the bishopric, and it proposes as a remedy for 
such. ecclesiastical irregularities in the future 
an amendment to the Canon Law, prohibit- 
ing any one not a communicant ‘in the Episcopal 
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Church from either speaking or officiating in an 
Episcopal church building, and any presbytery or 
bishop of the Episcopal Church from doing any 
act which can he construed as recognizing a non- 
episcopally ordained clergyman. 
* 

It is not for us to enter into the ecclesiastical 
controversies and party strifes of the different 
denominations. But, looking at this question wholly 
from without the Episcopal Church, we cannot 
refrain from saying that, as the election of Dr. 
Brooks was a triumph for the No-party element, so 
a refusal to confirm it would be distinctly a 
partisan triumph. It would be, in our judgment, 
a serious hindrance, not only to Christian union, 
but also to the growth of the Episcopal Church. 
There is much in that Church which commends it 
to public esteem. Its rich spiritual liturgy, the 
antique flavor of which no modern inventor is able 
to imitate; its appeal to the sesthetic nature, which 
the too severely simple service of the Puritan 
churches in the past mistakenly ignored ; its history, 
reaching back into a period which antedates the 
Reformation ; its freedom of thought, due to the 
fact that its center is a liturgy, not a creed ; its 
combination of independence and order in an organ- 
ization which secures to the diocese almost the 
liberty of independency, with a supervision exer- 
cised by bishops, whose office is imitated, though 
the name is disowned, by Missionary Superintend- 
ents and Presiding Elders in other denominations— 
all combine to make the Episcopal Church attract- 
ive to Christians of other denominations; so 
attractive that, if the broad and catholic spirit 
pervaded it which is represented by Dr. Brooks, it 
would not be unreasonable to anticipate that, in 
time, that Church might become in truth, what 
some of its members now desire to call it, The 
American Church. The greatest enemy to its 
prosperity and its growth is the spirit of sectarian- 
ism, which, with singular inconsistency, assumes 
the name of Catholicity. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to say that the legislation which the “ Church- 
man” proposes would make the Episcopal denom- 
ination the most sectarian of sects, since by such 
action the Episcopalian denomination would cut 
itself off from the universal Church of Christ— 
alike the Greek and Roman on the one side, and 
the Protestant on the other. Such a proposition is 
quite as inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
“ communion of saints” contained in the Apostle’s 
Creed, as is anything which Mr. MacQueary ever 
said with the doctrine of that creed respecting the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


* * 


The “ Examiner” commends the resignation of 
the Rey. Dr. Bridgman as a manly act. “His 
retirement,” it says, “ was the logical, the consistent, 
the Christian conduct that ought to be the rule in 
all such cases ;” and this, it declares, “is so plain 
a question of morals that one wonders how any 
one can have a doubt about it—a question so plain 
that no one does doubt in any case except that of 
a minister.” We should like to know what the 
«Examiner ” thinks of the course of Paul, who 
remained a Jew though he utterly disbelieved the 
Jewish creed of his time as it was maintained and 
defined by the rabbinical authorities, and who 
habitually went into the Jewish synagogues to 
preach a Christianity which, if accepted, was cer- 
tain to subvert Judaism. We should like to know 
what it would say respecting the example of Jesus 
Christ, who continued to preach in the synagogues 
and in the Temple courts, though he repudiated, far 
more vigorously than Dr. Bridgman has ever done, 
doctrines of orthodox Judaism held far more tena- 


ciously than the orthodox clergy of the Baptist — 


denomination hold to the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment. For ourselves, we believe that the 


examples of Christ and Paul are safe ones to fol- 
low ; that the place for any man who finds himself 
dissenting from the creed of his Church is in the 
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Church, because his supreme loyalty is to Christ 
and to truth, not to creed, assembly, or convention ; 
that if the doctrine of the “ Examiner ” were car- 
ried out, and if every man were bound by considera- 
tions of manliness to resign his position in the 
Church whenever he differed from any clauses of 
its creed, the creed could never be amended, the 
Church could never make progress. But the ex- 
amples of Christ and Paul are also to be followed 
in another matter; in this, namely, that if the 
Church takes the initiative and desires to turn the 
reforming member out, he is, after that decision is 
fully and fairly expressed by the constituted au- 
thorities, to go without a murmur and without 
either counting himself or being eounted as a 


martyr. 
* 


We are heartily glad that the Administration is 
taking vigorous measures for the recapture of the 
“‘ Itata,” and we have no question that the country 
at large will support Secretary Tracy in almost any 
measure for this purpose. As reported last week, 
three men-of-war have started in pursuit of the 
‘“Ttata,” but the conflicting rumors which have 
filled the daily papers really give no light on the 
question of her probable capture. The ground of 
our right to capture her is very simple. We had 
taken possession of her, and she was taken out of 
our possession by force. It is true that the amount 
of force exercised was very slight; but it was, 
nevertheless, sufficient to constitute an open and 
contemptuous disregard of the United States au- 
thority. International law is not made by conven- 
tions or statutes, but by precedents, and the United 
States Government in the past has helped to make 
international law by some precedents which it has 
set. We hope that, under this Administration, it 
will set the precedent for all future time that when 
a ship has been taken. possession of by a United 


States Marshal it cannot be taken out of his . 


possession without being liable to be captured and, 
if necessary, sunk whenever and wherever found 
on the open sea. There is an end to all authority 
in our own harbors if the act of a United States 
Marshal is to be set at defiance with impunity 

unless he is, at the time, backed up by a protecting” 
fleet. The right of recapture ‘s further confirmed, 
if confirmation is needed, by the fact that in the 
‘“ Alabama ”’ case it was settled that the country from 

whose port such a privateer escapes is responsible 
for the injury it inflicts ; and if we are responsible 
for her actions we certainly have a right to prevent 
them. Finally, if authority is needed for the re- 
capture of the “ Itata,” it is furnished by one of the 
foremost authorities on international law, Theo- 
dore D. Woolsey, whose judgment in such a case 
we find quoted in the columns of the ‘‘ Commercial 
Advertiser :” ; 

‘** There is likewise a permissible search on the high seas 
in peace when frauds are suspected against the revenue. 
This may take effect when a vessel that has committed an 
offense within the waters of a country flees from justice, in 
which case the public ship may chase her into the high sea 
and arrest her there.”’ | 
And we find also in the latest edition of Wool- 
sey’s “International Law” (§ 58) the following, 
which the context shows refers to revenue offenses 
also : 


‘*For a crime committed in port a vessel may be chased into 
the high seas and there arrested without a suspicion that 
territorial rights have been violated, while to chase a crim- 
inal across the borders and seize him on foreign soil is a 
gross offense against sovereignty.”’ 


The chase of the “ Itata ” has directed attention 
anew to the state of affairs in Chili, and for the 
benefit of our readers we condense, and in a measure 
repeat, what we have already said with regard to 
the civil war now raging in that country. Chili, 
like other South American States, has long been in 
the hands of a few strong and wealthy families, 
who have constituted a kind of oligarchy; the 
poorer classes being exceedingly poor, very igno- 
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rant, and, for the most part, in the hands of the 
wealthy. The President, elected for five years, 
has nominated his successor. Five Cabinet minis- 
ters divide the adminietrative departments among 
them, while the President is assisted by a Council 
of State, six members elected by Congress and five 
nominated by the President. The members of the 
two Houses of Congress, like the President, have 
been chosen either from the aristocratic classes or 
from their dependents. In this way the Govern- 
ment has been kept in the hands of a few from 
year to year. Of late years there has been a grow- 
ing demand for freedom and a steady development 
of the political instincts of the people, which took 
the form of an agitation to overthrow this aristo- 
cratic rule. Balmaceda was the leader of this 
movement, and won his influence by organizing the 
masses against the classes. In 1886 he was elected 
President, with a Liberal majority in Congress, and 
secured the passage of several measures which, in 
one form or another, shook the influence of the 
oligarchy and opened Government positions to a 
new class of men. When the Conservatives, who 
stood for the old order of things, discovered how 
strong Balmaceda had become, they endeavored to 

make the legislative authority paramount, and so | 
neutralize his influence. They passed a vote of 
confidence in the Ministry, and refused to vote sup- 
plies except on the condition that a ministry satis- 
factory to themselves should be organized. Bal- 
maceda insisted upon his constitutional right to 
choose his own ministers, and he also insisted that 
the Executive had powers independent of the Leg- 
islature. When the Conservatives refused to vote 
supplies, and made an attempt to bring the police 
under their control, and threatened to impeach a 
member of the Ministry, Balmaceda dissolved Con- 


gress. 


* * 
7 


At this point the opposition to him,amade up 
almost entirely of the aristocratic class and their 
dependents, broke out into active rebellion, thus 
arraying, practically, the legislative against the 
executive branch of the Government. The insur- 
gents claim that Balmaceda is an arbitrary dictator 
who refuses to give up his office unless he can 
perpetuate his power and his successor; they ac- 
cuse his ministers of corruption and incapacity ; 
they also accuse him of an attempt to crush opposi- 
tion by prohibiting public meetings and by estab- 
lishing a censorship of the press. On the first day 
of January, in the present year, the Senators and 
Deputies met and deposed Balmaceda for alleged 
violations of the Constitution. This fact was then 
publicly announced by proclamation, and the revolu- 
tion opened in the harbor of Valparaiso, where. 
the navy promptly went over to the insurgents. 


The police, however, remained true to the Execu- 


tive, and the army followed their example. There 
was ne popular uprising, and the President and his 
Congress have been left to fight itout among them- 
selves. ‘The insurgents are strong on the seacoast, 
where they have the navy at their command, while 
Balmaceda has an army of about thirty thousand 
under arms in Central Chili. .There have been a 
number of small battles, skirmishes, and other mili- 
tary operations to date, in which the advantage 
has seemed to lie with the rebels. Meanwhile, 
however, there are no signs of any popular uprising, _ 
and the Government forces are steadily increasing. 
Balmaceda’s term of office expires in a few months ; 
if he succeeds in securing his own re-election or 
the election of one of his friends, the struggle will 


undoubtedly continue till one or other of the com- 


batants is exhausted. 


* * 


It has become very clear that the Russian Gov- 
ernment intends, so far as possible, to destroy the 
prosperity of its Jewish population and to drive it 
out of Russia. According to the Russian apologists 
it is a question of self-defense, the Jews being alto- 
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gether too successful in their commercial dealings 
with the less acute people about them, and at the 
_ game time evading, to a large extent, the burdens 
of citizenship. It is a curious confession on the 
part of the vast empire of Russia, under an autocracy, 
that one of its subordinate peoples so menaces its 
prosperity that an extreme form of political per- 
secution is justified. That such a persecution has 


been deliberately entered upon and will be stren- 


uously carried out there is not the slightest doubt. 
Life in Russia is to be made intolerable to the 
Jews, for the express purpose of forcing them to 
emigrate; they are to be so surrounded by re- 
strictions, so shut in by limitations, that they will 
refuse to stay. The various restrictions which we 
have enumerated many times in these columns are 
being rigidly imposed everywhere, while new hard- 
ships are studiously added from timetotime. The 
Jews are already so limited as to opportunity, oc- 
cupation, and location that it must be almost im- 
possible for the great majority of them to obtain a 
livelihood. Moscow and Kieff have been added to 
the places in which they are forbidden to live, and 
they are no longer to practice their usual trades in 
any of the cities of Old Russia. It is said that 
many of them are accepting baptism for the sake 
of diminishing the hardships of their lot, without, 
however, intending to surrender their faith. 


* 


When one takes into account the fact that there 
are about five millions of Jews in Russia, the 
magnitude of the injustice which the Czar is about 
to inflict on this people becomes apparent. Three 
times in their history the Jews have been forcibly 
compelled to change their place of residence—twice 
from Palestine and once from Spain; and Russia 
is adding another chapter to this terrible story. 
One province after another is being cleared of 
them, city after city is being closed against them, 
occupation after occupation is being prohibited 
them. ‘They are to be driven out as ruthlessly as 
if the bayonet were behind them. It is doubtless 
true that the Russian Jews have many uncomfort- 
able traits; but no one who has looked into the 
question believes for an instant that the economic 
miseries of Russia are to be laid on the shoulders 
of its Jewish population. The charges brought 
against them are, for the most part, simply cloaks 
for race and religious antagonism. It is doubtful 
if so great a race tragedy has been seen since 
mediseval times. The miseries involved in moving 
about a million women and three millions of chil- 
dren, to say nothing of uprooting peoples who have 
lived for hundreds of years in the places from 
which they are now driven, who are peculiarly de- 
pendent on their associations and their communi- 
ties, who are disliked by every other country to 
which they may go as emigrants, are quite beyond 
‘the imagination. That a so-called Christian na- 
tion should be guilty of so base a brutality at this 
“age of the world is certainly a morsel for pes- 
simists. It ought to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that Baron Hirsch proposes to devote the im- 
mense sum of $15,000,000 to relieve his fellow- 
countrymen in Russia, by planting Jewish colonies. 
No location has, as yet, been fixed upon; but it is 
probable that some province of Brazil will be 
selected. The great difficulty in the way of such 
schemes lies in the inaptitude of the Jews for 
agriculture, and their entire lack of training and 
skill as colonists. | 


* 
* 


The prospect of putting an end to the opium 
traffic in India is not so bright as it seemed a 
month ago, when the House of Commons, by a vote 


of 160 to 130, passed a resolution that the Indian 


Government should cease to grant licenses for the 
cultivation of the poppy, and take measures to pre- 
vent the transit of Malwah opium through English 
territory. The member who introduced this reso- 


Chinese. 
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lution has since expressed himself as entirely satis- 
fied with the declaration of the First Lord of the 
Treasury that the policy of the Government had 
been toward a steady reduction of the quantity of 


land placed under poppy cultivation, and that that 


policy would be persevered with in the future. In 
other words, the Act of Parliament was little more 
than a harmless expression of a philanthropic sen- 
timent. The great “practical” objection to its 
execution was, of course, the loss of revenue which 
would result. Those, however, to whom such an 
objection is not all-sufficient attempted to show that 
morality and self-interest were on the same side. 
The London “Spectator,” for example, insisted 
that if the opium traffic were prohibited in India, 
the coarser and more poisonous opium of Smyrna 
would take its place. This argument would have 
seemed to us a stronger one had not the “ Specta- 
tor” followed it up with the declaration that in a 
few years “an American syndicate would import 
Indian poppies into Florida, prepare the juice as 
carefully as the Opium Department has always done, 
and divide a profit, as the Indian Government does, 
of five or six hundred per cent.” In other words, 
the English Government should continue in an im- 
moral business in order to prevent this remote 
chance that some Americans would take its place. 
Instead of simply suffering to prevent others suffer- 
ing, English altruism has reached the point of sin- 
ning to prevent others sinning! Yet the morality 
of this proposition is not more grotesque than that 
of Sir Lepel Griffin, formerly opium agent in Cen- 
tral India. This old-school gentleman writes to 
the “ Times ” that “the outery against the opium 
trade is the most conspicuous modern instance of 
the wicked intolerance of the fanatics who are 
willing to commit any extravagance and impoverish 
millions for the gratification of their own selfish 
vanity,” and supports this vigorous piece of denun- 
ciation on the ground that the $25,000 000 annual 
revenue is raised without burdening British subjects 
at all, inasmuch as the opium is sold entirely to the 
The ethics of this reminds us of a story 
told by Dr. Trumbull of a minister who saw one of 
his country perishioners picking toadstools, and 
upon expostulation with him received the answer 
that he was “not picking them to eat, but picking 
them to sell.” 

European money markets have been greatly dis- 
turbed during the past week by a sharp financial 
crisis in Lisbon. Press censorship, rigidly en- 
forced, makes it difficult to ascertain the extent of 
the disaster. The chief interest in the situation is 
found in the fact that the Portuguese throne is too 
unstable to stand a shock of any kind. Rumors of 
the abdication of King Carlos are already in the 


air, and no one will be surprised if they are con- 


firmed by immediate action. Our readers have 
not forgotten the wave of popular feeling that 
swept over Portugal when the Emperor of Brazil 
was dethroned, nor have they forgotten the sensi- 
tiveness of Portuguese feeling toward England, on 
the one hand, and the necessity laid on the Portu- 
guese Government by its weakness, on the other, of 
keeping on good terms with its powerful neighbor. 
If Portugal fails to keep the agreement which has 
been entered into with England with regard to dis- 
puted questions on the east coast of Africa, there 
is little doubt but that England will bring matters 
to a crisis. On the other hand, if that engage- 
ment is carried out, the popular feeling is so strong 
that the dethronement of the King is likely to 
follow. With the political affairs in this delicate 


situation the complication of a financial crisis is 


more than a misfortune; it may possibly mean a 
revolution. Trade of every kind has been sus- 
pended, the national credit is at a very low ebb, 
the necessities of life have risen to fabulous prices, 
the Kingdom is deeply stirred, and, naturally, the 
responsibility for the calamity is laid on the shoul- 
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ders of the King. King Carlos happens to be a 


man without firmness of will or political force— 
the last man in the world, probably, to deal with 


such a situation. 


* * 


GENERAL News.—The Czarevitch of Russia 
was last week attacked in Japan by a native who 
appears to have been a half-crazed political and 
religious fanatic; the Czarevitch was severely but 
not dangerously wounded.—Mr. Gladstone has 
been ill the past week, but has almost wholly 
recovered. An attempt to assassinate President 
Hippolyte of Hayti is reported. The Duchess of 
Fife, Queen Victoria’s granddaughter, has given 
birth to a daughter. The Mayor of New Orleans 
has asked the Governor to request from the United 
States State Department the refusal to- longer 
recognize Signor Corte as Italian Consul in that 
city; this action is caused by statements by 
the Consul reflecting on the recent action of the 
Grand Jury in the lynching cases. The follow- 
ing committee has been appointed by the Moderator 
of the New York Presbytery “to arrange and pre- 
pare the necessary proceedings appropriate in the 
case of Dr. Briggs: The Rev. Dr. George W. F. 
Birch, the Rev. Dr. J. J. Lampe, the Rev. Dr. 
Robert F. Sample, Professor J. J. Stevenson, and 
John J. McCook. A report is expected at the 
June meeting of the Presbytery. An attempt 
was made on Monday to expel Queen Natalie from 
Servia by the Prefect of Belgrade; the students 
of the city took her by force from the officers, and 
restored her to her residence; in a subsequent 
street riot the soldiers fired on the Queen's sup- 
perters, killing two and wounding several. A 
conference of Farmers’ Alliances (West and 
South), Nationalists, Christian Socialists, Kuights 
of Labor, and other bodies is in session at Cincin- 
nati as we go to press. 


THE BRIGGS CASE. 


W* do not wonder that Dr. Briggs has declared - 
his desire to be tried for heresy. “I want,” 
he is reported to have said, “to be charged with 
heresy. I want it as quick as you can getit. I 
want an adjudication of the Presbytery on these 
vital questions which have been raised, and then 
let them go up to the Synod.” 

Vague charges of unorthodoxy it is easy to make 
and impossible to meet; but when a man is to be 
tried for heresy, the heresies must be definitely 
stated, and the evidence of those heresies must be 
forthcoming in explicit statements made by the 
accused and reported with exactitude. Innu- 
endoes, vague charges of ‘‘ tendencies,” epithets 
such as “agnostic ” and “ infidel,” wholesale accu- 
sations of denying the sacredness of the Scriptures, 
accusations of “ rationalism,” “ Unitarianism,” and 
semi-Universalism,”’ are now of no avail. The 
accused must be told definitely what he has said 
that is heretical, and his definite statements, ad- 
mitted by him or proved by competent witnesses, 
must be tested in the ecclesiastical court by the 
recognized standards of the Church. It isno longer 
in order for the press, secular or religious, to talk in 
a vague way of Dr. Briggs’s unsoundnesses, to actuse 
him of self-deception, paltering with words, pro- 
fessing to hold a creed that he does not hold, and 
the like. The committee to whom his address was 
referred have examined it, and, it may safely be 
said, with no friendly eyes. They have ransacked 
it for heresy, and what heresies they have been 
able to discover they have reported to the Presby- 
tery. They will be found given in full in another 
column, in the committee’s own words ; here, for 
the benefit of the lay reader, we recite them more 
simply and briefly in our own. 

The charges against Dr. Briggs are three: that 
he holds and teaches— | 

1. That Christians have found their way to 
God through the Church and through the Reason 
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as truly as through the Holy Scripture; for ex- 
ample, that Cardinal Newman and James H. Mar- 
tineau were both godly men, though neither of them 
accepts the Bible as the means of grace so essential 
to most of us. 7 

2. That there are errors in the Scriptures which 
no one has been able to explain away. 

3. That the Christian continues after death to 
grow in the knowledge of God and in grace. 

The reader will observe that the question is not 
whether these statements are true; but whether 
they are so palpably untrue and so subversive of 
Christian faith and life that one who holds and 
teaches them is unworthy to be retained in the 
Christian Church as a Christian minister. It may, 
indeed, be said that the question is rather whether 
they are consistent with Presbyterian standards ; 
but this is not the question with which the larger 
public take any interest. If they are true, and in- 
consistent with the Presbyterian standards, so much 
the worse for those standards; if they are not 
true, and yet are not so inconsistent with the teach- 
ing of Christ and his Apostles as to make one who 
holds them unworthy a place in the Christian 
Church as a teacher of Christianity, so much the 
worse for the Presbyterian Church, if the Presby- 
terian standards justify the Presbyterian Church 
in excluding one who holds them from the Presby- 
terian ministry. We may take up these questions 
hereafter and discuss them; it is enough in this 
issue to state them clearly for the apprehension of 
our readers, that they may know what the Briggs 
battle is about. The issue is very plain and very 
simple. In a sentence it is this: It is proposed to 
turn out of the Presbyterian ministry one of the 
most eminent Biblical scholars in either England 
or America, because he believes and teaches that 
such men as Cardinal Newman and James H. Mar- 
tineau are godly men; that there are errors in the 
Bible; and that the death of the Christian does 
not pat an end to Christian growth and grace. The 
names of the men who make this demand of the 
Presbyterian Church are as follows : 

G. W. F. Bricu. J. J. LAMPE. 
J F. Forses. J. J. STEVENSON. 


OPENING THE MUSEUM. 


[7 may be said that the question of opening the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City 
(decided, experimentally at least, in the affirm- 
ative by the Directors this week) is not altogether 
an easy question, if, as we believe is the case, some 
of the funds were given to the Trustees on the 
condition, expressed or implied, that the Mu- 
seum should not be opened on Sunday. But the 
larger question whether art museums and libra- 
ries shall be closed to the working people on the 
only day on which many of them can possibly get 
access to such museums and libraries, seems to us 
more and more not a question at all, if looked at, 
not in the light of Puritan prejudice, but of New 
Testament teaching. | 

One of our contemporaries makes the remark- 
able statement respecting such Sunday opening 
that “ whenever a library or a reading-room or an 
art gallery has been opened on Sunday, few, if any, 


have been found in it who could not as well have | 


gone on a week day.” Is this ignorance? Or prej- 
udice? Or what? It certainly is not accuracy. 
Few people who have gone into the picture 
galleries on the Continent on Sundays will need to 
be reminded of the number of working people to be 
seen there—many of them in their unmistakable 
blousez. In the East End of London, where an 
art gallery, the gift of Mr. Watts, Mr. Burne-Jones, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton, has recently been 
opened, a crowd of working people is habitually 
to be found there on Sundays. The Art Museum 
in Boston has been open on Sunday afternoons for 
the past fifteen years, and the President declares 
that “most of the visitors on that day (Sunday) 
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are persons whose occupations would prevent their 
going on week days. When I go in on Sunday after- 
noons I always find in the rooms a large number of 
quiet, orderly, and interested persons. Their behav- 
ior has never occasioned any complaint.” Phillips 
Brooks, referring to the opening of this Museum, 
says: “I should not hesitate, if I were asked the 
question, to say that I believe it is good to have 
an art museum opened on Sunday afternoons.” It 
may be added that the opening of the Art Museum 
in Boston has not been followed by the opening of 
places of business. 

Do the well-to-do who have their libraries and 
their picture galleries at home find it necessary to 
veil the pictures and turn the key on the bookcases 
in ord er to preserve the sacredness of the Sabbath ? 


THE MISSIONARY QUESTION. 


HE Rev. D. N. Beach furnishes an electric 
article to the May issue of the “ Andover 
Review” on “The Missionary Question,” in 
which, refusing to enter upon the theological dis- 


cussions which have nearly rent the American 


Board in twain, he presents with the eloquence of 
a soul on fire what he calls “the missionary crisis 
at home.” He declares that “there never was a 
moment since the Ascension when the interest in 
them [missions] was so great, intelligent, and 
widespread,” and he summons the witnesses which 
seem to us to abundantly confirm this statement. 
He declares that the denominational misunder- 
standing in the Board is no longer justifiable, if it 
ever were so. He emphasizes with pathetic power 
the appalling fact that will be produced in our 
churches at home, if all the enkindled aggressive 
Christian activities in the Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and the kindred organizations, are allowed to be- 
come mere emotionalism, for the lack of adequate 
outlet in practical missionary activities. And he 
draws an admirable illustration from the Civil] 
War to enforce the central point of his article, that 
the whole heart of the Church in its missionary 
organizations should be concentrated on evangel- 
ization. As our cause nearly failed because the 
generals in the battlefield allowed themselves to be 
hampered by political considerations, and finally 
succeeded because Grant and Sherman and Sheri- 
dan had only one end in view—to put down the 
rebellion in the quickest possible way—so our mis- 
sionary organizations are in danger of failing in 
their work because entangled with ecclesiastical 
politics at home, and will succeed only when, leav- 
ing all questions of ecclesiastics and theology to be 
settled elsewhere, they give their whole heart and 
thought to the practical problem of the world’s 
evangelization. 

We are rather sorry this article appears in the 
“Andover Review.” We wish it might. have ap- 
peared in some magazine not identified with any 
theological interest. Mr. Beach could do the cause 
of missions no better service than by taking the 
opportunity, if one is afforded him, for an address 
at Pittsfield along the line and in the spirit of this 
article. 


THE HIGHEST HELPFULNESS. 


HERE are seasons of the year when many ani- 
mals are entirely at the mercy of their foes 
and must hide in order to preserve themselves. 
There are periods in the experience of almost every 
man or woman, however wise or strong, when pro- 
tection against passing weakness, discouragement, 
or confusion of ideas is absolutely necessary. 
There are moments when none of us can adequately 
care for himself ; when every one needs the pro- 
tection of the highest rectitude and the comfort of 
that loyal affection which is true always to what is 
best in another. There is no finer trait of character 


than that which, discerning this moment of weak- 


and the violets shrank in the shelter o 
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ness in another, protects that other with delicacy 
and wisdom. If there is anything sacred in this 
life, it is the knowledge which we give of ourselves 


_ or which we receive from others at such: moments. 


It is only the brutal nature which takes advantage 
of weakness or which discerns anything in it but an 
appeal for aid ; and the higher and finer the nature 
to which the appeal comes, the clearer will be the 
wisdom with which it is met. Since we must all 
make this appeal at times to others, we ought to 
stand together for self-protection. To protect 
another in these moments is the supreme duty, 
though it may involve the giving of great pain and 
the possibility of a complete misunderstanding of — 
motive. The sacrifice of a friendship is well made 
if by that means the friend is truly helped. The 
knife is sometimes put into the grasp of friendship 
as imperatively as into the hand of the surgeon, 
and the nobility of friendship is measured by the 
courage and wisdom with which it does what is best 
for another, without reference to momentary feeling 
or results. ‘Our friends,” said Emerson, “are 
those who make us do what we can.” The quality 
of friendship is determined by the plane on which 
it stands. That friendship which sees the best 
things in another, and which is loyal to those things 
even at the cost of misunderstanding, has the divine 
element in it. True ministry to others involves 
such a recognition of our own weakness and liability — 
to error that our help is inspired, not by superior 
strength, but by a profound feeling of felllowship. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
A MAY DAY. 


I have just come in from the woods, with my hands 
full of spoils, my mind full of impressions, and 
my soul filled to its utmost capacity with the full. 
ness and richness of the spring. That means, as you 
may suppose, that I am in a generous mood and 
anxious to share my treasures. The table before me 
is heaped up with flowers, each blossom of them all 
eagerly, tremulously trying to tell us that its especial 
chapter in the history of May is precious and important. 
From the wilting anemone to the branches of starry 
dogwood flowers not one—not one—is mute. I thought | 
when I started that I would pick no flowers, but the 
white violets tempted me first. A little way from the 
entrance to the woods, in a little ravine through which 
an irresolute brook sought its way to the creek, was a 
cluster, a sort of sylvan theological seminary, of jacks- 
in-the-pulpit. With their canopied rostrums planted 
in the black soil of the hill drain, they held forth to a 
congregation in which there was no distinction of color 
shown. A cluster of maidenly spring beauties blushed 
at the nodding of their neighbors in the buttercup pew . 
chaperonivg 
fern. I took preacher and congregation, that had been 
enjoying all the elbow-room of the woods, and crowded 
them cheek by jowl together, making of a handker- 
chief a prison-ship, where they soon began to show 
signs of an illness more distressing than mal de mer 
They are better now, most of them reviving under the 
influence of a little spring water, but I still believe 
that when I am entirely emancipated from barbarism 
I will pick no more wild flowers—except per 
the coarser kinds. — ¥ 


Those yellow violets stand the transplanting better. 
By the way, there are two kinds of them, that show 
marked differences of habit, the smaller being paler in 
color, with a somewhat smoother leaf and stem, but 
both bearing the leaves clustered on the stem an inch 
or two or three away from the ground. The hepati- 
cas seem to be all gone, and the delicate little yellow 
lily, with a trout-like leaf, that has been misnamed 
“adder’s tongue” and “ dog-tooth violet,” is gone to 
seed. May makes great changes. There is a hillside 
where the first of the five-petaled, violet-colored wild 
geraniums have come out to see what all the stir in 
the woods is about. Down there in the brook at the 
foot of the bank is a place that I used to know when I 
was a boy. More than one good trout have I landed 
there, but to-day [ am too mercifully disposed to 
angle. A big bowlder shadows a fall where two stones 
and the root of a sycamore tree have conspired to build 
a dam ; below it is a basin some two feet deep, through 


* 

* 
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which the water rushes like a mill-race. A little above 


it grows a branch of dogwood so clean and perfect and 
crisp in its geometric arrangement that, at the risk of 


a slip and a wetting, I add a spray of it to my collec- 


tion. 

The swampy place we are now coming to is full of 
reminiscences. There is the path on which we capt- 
ured the copperhead snake several years ago. That 
clump of rocks, that looks as though it had been de- 
posited there by some gigantic cart, is the tailing off 
of a glacial rubbish-heap—the end of a moraine. 
Among its outcropping rocks of various kinds the 
ferns are unrolling their fronds and—hats off to royalty ! 
—the clustered columbine holds court. Next month, 
Pan permitting, I hope to find wake-robins in the 
hollow just beyond here. It is good to be in Northern 
woods in this season of the year. Last year about this 
time I was picking lantanas and ferns and wild bego- 
nias (and hooking an occasional orange) on the slopes 
of the Blue Mountains in Jamaica. This is better. 
All my life I wanted the tropics. Now I have learned 
a secret which 1 will tell you—our own woods are 
many times more refreshing, satisfying, enchanting, in 
May. Ihave had ample opportunity to compare them. 

3 3 


The birds have been attending us all the way. A 
warbler showed me her nest on the outside of the 
woods ; a phebe, singing its monotone of the rusty 
hinge, confided to me that she was going to honse- 
keeping under a bridge near by- The robins and their 
fellows dart by and afar off through the trees ; the 
crows are gossiping across lots. Down in the leaves 
an almost indistinguishable rustle betrays one of the 
gentlest and daintiest of little Quaker-minded beings 
—the hermit thrush. How noiselessly she steps from 
space to space between the twigs and leaves! never 
hurrying, her eye always turned in the direction of 
the intruder. Beyond that first rustle there is no 
sound. Her ladyship might be a little brown ghost 
slipping away along the ground. Presently she has 
stepped behind a clump of ferns, and when I go to in- 
vestigate I find she has utterly vanished. How very 
delicate and sensitive must be the modesty of this 
little ghost, who bashfully retires to the privacy of a 
 leaf.shade before she will even venture to vanish ! 

* 7 

Not so with the next proprietor whose house I ap- 
proach. He screams angrily, calling his spouse, and 
together they use what I am compelled to believe is 
profane language, scolding me in every guttural inflec- 


. tion at their command. The wide shadows sweeping 


the ground at my feet would have attracted my atten- 
tion even if the voices had not told me that a pair of 
hawks were resenting intrusion. High over head there 
was a collection of what looked like very inferior 
kindling-wood caught in the fork of a tree. A little 
way off a similar structure (?) attracted the eye. Visions 
of hawk eggs and perhaps a captured hawklet began 
to occupy my mind, but the days when I would attempt 
such trees as the white oaks in which those nests 
rested have disappeared in what somebody calls the 
vista of time. A dead tree near by showed plentiful 
marks of a woodpecker’s occupancy. A little way 
further and I came to where the wild azaleas (the May- 
apples of our boyhood) were just opening and the 
laurel bushes showed signs of life. Then an open field 
carpeted with clover, sprinkled with dandelions, bor- 
dered with dogwood bushes in fall bloom, invited me. 
By this time I had soaked in so much sunshine and 
“ woodsy ” air that I felt like a wild creature, and in 

my heart I God-blessed every living thing I met. 

* * 

A young gray squirrel came down the trunk of a 
chestnut tree and did what his elders would not have 
done. I questioned him about his nativity, wondering 
why he should be, in his adolescence, contemplating 
May—and me. But he merely twitched nis tail saucily 
and ran away. Another rocky bed of columbine sug- 
gested the story of a fairy princess who had her home 
somewhere in these very woods—the princess to whom 
the court physician prescribed the sweet globes at the 
sinall end of the columbine trumpets as her sole diet. 
Anything grosser would kill her. So through the spring 
the courtiers hunted for the early exhausted confection, 
till at last that form of honey could no longer be pro- 
cured, and the death of the princess seemed inevitable. 
Bat just as royalty and court were in despair, her se- 
rene diminutiveness was found on a bank of anemo- 
nes feasting royally on frogs’ legs and mushrooms and 
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cowslip salad. If there is any moral to this little 
tale, we may find it hidden away somewhere next au- 
tumn in a chestnut burr. 

We have struck the homeward road. The gang of 
men who are mending the highway stop to pass the 
time of day. When did ever the employed of the 
highway commissioners omit an opportunity to suspend 


_work ? One of them says, “ That’s May-apple, ain’t it? 


I ain’t had none o’ that since I was a boy.” <A second 
one adds, “ That there dogwood is fine as any I ever 
see. It’s uncommon fine everywhere this season.” — 

Even they were in tune. It is wonderful how much 
magic there is in May sunshine. 


IN COWPER’S ARBOR. 


By Austin Dosson. 


ONTROVERSY has, among its many draw- 
backs, this in particular, that it sometimes 
embroils us with our best friends. Writing lately 
of Lord Chesterfield, I took occasion to comment 
upon certain couplets which the poet of ‘ The 
Progress of Error” addressed to his Lordship con- 
cerning his celebrated “ Letters.” What was said 
came to no more than that Cowper, upon this occa- 
sion at least, had not proved himself a Juvenal—a 
sentiment which, seeing that his most modern biog- 
rapher, Mr. Goldwin Smith, accuses him, as a 
satirist, of brandishing a whip without a lash, 
could scarcely be regarded as extravagant condem- 
nation. Not the less, it has lain sorely upon our 
conscience. Of all the lettered figures of the eight- 
eeoth century, none is more dear to us than the 
gentle recluse of the sleepy little town by the Ouse. 
The inimitable letter-writer, the inventor of the 
immortal “John Gilpin,” the delightful “ diva- 
gator ”’ of the ‘‘ Task ” and the tea urn, the kindly 
proprietor of those “ canonized pets of literature,” 
Pass and Bess and Tinsy—how, upon such a theme, 
could one reasonably utter things harsh or censori- 
ous! It is impossible to picture him, when the 
curtains had fallen over those two windows that 
looked upon the three-cornered market-place at 
Olney, with eyes milder than they seem in Rom- 
ney's famous portrait, with head decorated (it may 


be) by the gayly ribboned cap which had been 


worked for him by his cousin Lady Hesketh,’ and 
placidly reading the “ Public Advertiser” to the 
click-elick of Mrs. Unwin’s stocking-needles, without 
being smitten by a feeling of remorse. And oppor- 
tunity for the expression of such remorse arrives 
pleasantly with an old-fashioned octavo which 
affords the pretext for a palinode in prose. 

Its title, “ writ large,” is “ Cowper Illustrated by 
a Series of Views in or near the Park of Weston 
Underwood, Bucks,” and it is lavishiy “ embel- 
lished ” with those mellow old plates which denote 
that steel had not yet supplanted copper. The 
artist and engraver for the most part was one 
James Storer, a topographical chaleographer of 
some repute, and a “tall man of his hands ” in the 
days of conventional foregrounds and trees that 
looked like pressed-out patterns in seaweed. But 
his “ picturesque ” designs give us a good idea of 
the landscape that Cowper saw when he walked 
from Silver End at Olney to his friends the Throck- 
mortons (the “ Mr. and Mrs. Frog” of his letters) 
at Weston House. Here is the long bridge of “* The 
Task,” 

‘¢ That with its wearisome but needfal length © 
Bestrides the wintry flood” 


between Olney and Emberton; here, bosomed in 
its embowering trees, the little farmhouse called 
the “ Peasant’s Nest.’”’ Here, again, in the valley, 
and framed between the feathery branches of the 
shrubbery, is the spire of Olney Church, from which 
one may almost fancy that 
“‘ the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear ;” 


here, standing out whitely from the yews and ever- 
greens of The Wilderness, the urn with the epi- 
taphs of Fop and Neptune. Further back (a lovely 
little landscape) is the clump of poplars by the 
water (not the poplars of the poem: those were 
already felled) which the poet mistook for elms ; 
and here, lastly, is Cowper's own cottage at Weston, 
which, with its dormer windows, and its vine and 
jasmines, might have served as a model for Ran- 
dolph Caldecott or Kate Greenaway. And, behold! 


1A writing-cap worn by Cowper. his watch, a seal-ring 
iven to him by his first love, his cousin Theodora, and a 
all of worsted which he wound for Mrs. Unwin, are amon 
the relics now exhibited in the South Gallery of the Guelp 
Exhibition (February, 1891). 
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(“blest be the art that can immortalize!”’) here is 
Mrs. Unwin in a high waist entering at the gate, 
while Cowper bids her welcome from the doorway. 

Of Olney itself there are not many glimpses in the 
little volume. Bat the vignette on the title-page 
shows the tiny “‘ boudoir” or summer-house, “ not 
much bigger than a sedan chair,”’ which stood—nay, 
stands yet—about midway between the red-brick 
house on the market-place and what was once John 
Newton’s vicarage. It is still, say the latest ac- 
counts, kept up by its present owner, and its walls 
and ceiling are covered with the autographs of 
pious pilgrims. In Storer’s plate you look in at 
the open door, and, through the window on the 
opposite side, catch part of the parsonage and 
of the wall in which was constructed the gate 
that enabled Cowper at all times to communi- 
cate with his clerical friend. Its exact dimen- 
sions are given as six feet nine by five feet five, 
and he must have been right in telling Lady Hes- 
keth that if she came to see him they should be 
“as close-packed as two wax figures in an old- 
fashioned picture-frame.” A trap-door in the floor 
covered a receptacle in which the previous tenant, 
an apothecary, had stored his bottles; and here, 
the deep-delved earth,” one ot Cowper's wisest 
counselors, the Rev. William Ball, of Newport 
—" the “ Carissime Taurorum ” of the letters, 

smoke-inhaling Bull,” 
“ Always filling, never full,” 


was wont to secrete his pipes and his tobacco. And 
it was in passing from the summer house to the 
barn that Cowper encountered the viper whose 
prompt taking-off gives motive and point to that 
admirable little /usus poeticus,” Mr. Grimshawe 
condescendingly calls it—the ** Colubriad :” 


“ With outstretched hoe I slew him at the door, 
And taught him never to come there no more.” 


In this boudoir, or Buon Retiro, in the garden 
Cowper must have spent his happiest hours. Even 
in the winter, when it simply served the humbler 
uses of a greenhouse, it prompted a poem. 


“’Tis a bower of Arcadian sweets, 
Where Flora is still in her prime, 
A fortress to which she retreats : 
From the cruel assaults of the time ”— 


he writes, in his favorite meter and most conven- 
tional language, bidding his Mary remark the 
beauty of the pinks which it has preserved through 
the frosts. But in full July, when the floor was 
carpeted, and the sun excluded by an awning of 
mats, it became “ the pleasantest retreat in Olney.” 
“‘ We eat, drink, and sleep where we always did,” 
he says to Newton, “ but here we spend all the rest 
of our time, and find that the sound of the wind 
in the trees and the singing of birds are much more 
agreeable than the incessant barking of dogs and 
screaming of children,” from both of which, it may 
be observed, they suffered considerably in the front 
: the house. ‘Two years later he tells Mr. Unwin 
at 


“Our severest winter, commonly called the spring, 
is now over, and I find myself seated in my favorite 
recess, the greenhouse. In such a situation, so silent, 
so shady, where no human foot is heard, and where 
only my myrtles presume to peep in at the window, 
you may suppose | have no interruption to complain of, 
and that my thoughts are perfectly at my command. 
But the beauties of the spot are themselves an inter- 
ruption, being called upon by those very myrtles, by a 
double row of grass pinks just beginning to blossom, 
and by a bed of beans already in bloom ; and you are 
to consider it, if you please, as no small proof of my 
Py at that, though you have so many powerful rivals, 
I disengage myself from them all, and devote the hour 
entirely to you.” 


Later still—a year later—he writes to Newton: 


““My greenhouse is never so pleasant as when we 
are just upon the point of being turned out of it. 
The gentleness of the autumnal suns, and the calm- 
ness of the latter season, make it a much more agree- 
able retreat than we ever find it in the summer ; when, 
the winds being generally brisk, we cannot cool it 
admitting a sufficient quantity of air, without being at 
the same time incommoded by it. But now I sit with 
all the windows and the door wide open, and am 
regaled with the scent of every flower, in a garden as 
full of flowers as I have known how to make it. We 
keep no bees, but if I lived ina hive I should hardly | 
hear more of their music. All the bees in the neigh- 
borhood resort to a bed of mignonette opposite to the 
window, and pay me for the honey they get bya hum, 
which, though rather monotonous, is as agreeable to 
my ears as the whistling of my linnets. All the sounds 
that nature utters are delightfal, at least in this 
country.” 


_ Bat he goes on, nevertheless, to except the bray- 
ing of an ass; and from another letter it seems 


> 
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that the “sweet security” of his bower was at 
times invaded by the noise of a quadruped of this 
kind (inimical to poets!) which belonged to a 
neighbor. 

All his summer writing was done in this 
contracted paradise, and not only his letters but 
his poems. ‘Never poet had a more commodi- 
ous oratory in which to invoke his muse,” he 
tells Lady Hesketh. Here “lived happy prison- 
ers ” the two goldfinches celebrated in “ The Faith- 
ful Bird;” here he wrote “The Task,” and, accord- 
ing to a recent writer, Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney, 
it is to the stimulating environment of its myrtles 
and mignonette that we owe, if not the germ, at 
least the evolution, of “ John Gilpin.” Every one 
knows how, in the current story, Lady Austen’s 
diverting narrative of the way in which a certain 
citizen of the Chepe, Beyer by name, rode out to 


selebrate the anniversary of his marriage, gradually 


seduced her listener from the moody melancholy 
which was fast overclouding him “into a loud and 
hearty peal of laughter.” 


‘It made such an impression on him that at night 
he could not sleep ; and his thoughts having taken the 
form of rhyme, he sprang from bed, and committed 
them to paper, and in the morning brought down to 
Mrs. Unwin the rude outline of ‘ , oe Gilpin.’ Only 
the outline, however. But all that day and for several 
days he secluded himself in the summer-house, and 
went on with the task of polishing and improving what 
had been written. As he filled his — of paper he 
sent them across the Market-place to Mr. Wilson, to 
the great delight and merriment of that jocular barber, 
who on several other occasions had been favored with 
the first sight of some of Cowper’s smaller poems. 
This version of ‘John Gilpin’ differs, we are aware, 
from the one generally received, which represents the 
famous ballad as having been commenced and finished 
in a night ; but that the facts here stated are accurate 
we have the authority of Mrs. Wilson ; moreover, it 
has always been said in Olney that the first person 
who saw the complete poem, and consequently the 
forerunner of that noble army who have giggled at its 
drolleries, was William Wilson the barber.” } 


Cowper has been called by a recent editor the best 
of English letter-writers, a term which Scott 
applied to Walpole, and it has been applied to 
others. Criticism loses its balance in these super- 
latives. ‘To be the best, to use a schoolboy illus- 
tration, is to have the highest marks. For episto- 
lary vigor, for vivacity, for wit, for humor, for 
ease, for simplicity, for subject—can you give Cow- 
per the highest marks? The answer obviously 
must be “no.” Other writers excel him in subject, 
in wit, in vigor. But you can certainly give him 
high marks for humor, and you can give him very 
high marks for simplicity and unaffectedness. He 
is one of the most unfeigned, most easy, most 
natural of English letter-writers. In the art of 
shedding a sedate playfulness over the least prom- 
ising themes, in magnifying the incidents of his “ set 
gray life” into occurrences worthy of record, in 
communicating to his page all the variations of 
mood that sweep across him as he writes, he is 
unrivaled. Some one called Addison a_par- 
son in a tye wig; Cowper (at his best) is a wit in 
a nightcap. It would be easy to select from his 
correspondence passages that show him in all these 
aspects—morbid and gloomy to Newton, genial and 
friendly to Hill and Unwin, confidential and caress- 
ing to Lady Austen and Lady Hesketh. But it is 
not uncommon for him to vary his tone to each of 
these, for which reason we close with the final 
words of an epistle to that austere friend and mon- 
itor who has perhaps been credited with a more 
baneful influence over his hypochondriac correspond- 
ent than is strictly borne out by the evidence. 
The reader may be told, since he must speedily 
liscover it, that this extract from one of Cowper's 
letters to Newton, like the title-page of Mr. Lowell’s 
“ Fable for Critics,” is in rhymed prose : 

have heard before of a room witha floor laid 
upon springs, aud such like things, with so much art in 
every part that when you went in you was forced to 
begin a minuet pace, with an air and a , Swimming 
about, now in and now out, with a deal of state, in a 
figure of eight, without pipe, or string, or any such 
thing ; and now I have writ, ina rhyming fit, what will 
make you dance, and, as you advance, will keep you 
still, though against your will, dancing away, alert and 
gay, till you come to an end of what I have penn’d, 
which that you may do, ere Madam and you are quite 
worn out with gigging about, I take my leave, and here 
you receive a bow profound, dowu to the ground, from 
your humble me—W. C.” 


1 Wilson was a man of considerable intelligence, and a 
local *‘ character.’’ When in 1781 he joined the Baptists, he 
declined to dress Lady Austen’s hair on met Con- 
sequently she was obliged to call him in on Saturday even- 
ings, er | once had to sit up all night to prevent the disar- 
rangement of her ** head.’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


XVIII.—NATURE IN GREEK AND MEDIAVAL 
THOUGHT. 


By Hamitton W. MABIE. 


bees Greek idea of Nature was fundamentally 
different from the Hebrew idea. In mythol- 
ogy and in poetry (which in earlier times is generally 
rooted in mythology) Nature is instinct with divinity. 
It is not as a garment, however, that these poetic 
minds conceive of the beautiful appearance of 
things about them ; it is a great and distinct reality 
upon which they look ; a real and radiant world in 
which the gods conceal themselves, and from which 
they may any moment emerge into visibility. Stream 
and forest, mountain and valley, rocky cavern and 
sounding sea, are peopled with beautiful beings, in 
whom the soul of all that varied and beautiful 
world wae personified. Nature and deity were not 
separated, but Nature was to the Greek the pri- 
mary and obvious reality, and the gods were the 
noble and lovely visions necessary to the comple- 
tion of the world to such minds. Nature did not 
oppress the Greek with a sense of mystery and 
the haunting of vast and awful forces; she calmed 
and inspired him; emphasized her beauty and 
kept her terrors in the background; spoke to his 
imagination, and awoke it. It is true that 
ZEschylus felt and expressed the depth and range 
and awful import of natural appearances, but there 
was atouch of Orientalism in the writer of the sub- 
lime trilogy of Prometheus. 

The oldest of Greek poets constantly reminds us 
of his familiarity with Nature, but it is with 
Nature as the background of human life. The 
“Odyssey” is the greatest out-of-door poem in 
literature; it is the epic of the sea; but in the 
“Odyssey” as in the “Iliad” Nature appears 
by way of illustrating human life, or as its back- 
ground. A beautiful example of Homer’s feeling 
for Nature is found in a passage of which we fort- 
unately possess the translation of the Poet Laureate : 

‘¢ And there all night upon the bridge of war 
Sat glorying ; many a fire before them blazed ; 
As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart : 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the walls of Troy.” 

But the poet’s most constant and effective use of 
Nature is by way of illustrating human life. The 
‘“ Tliad ” is full of such pictures as this : 

‘The Ajaces and Ulysses and the son 

Ot Tydeus roused the Achaians to the fight. 

For of the strength and clamor of the foe 

They felt no fear, bat calmly stood, to bide 

The assault ; as stand in air the quiet clouds 
Which Saturn’s son upon the mountain-tops 

Piles in still volumes when the North-wind sleeps, 
And every ruder breath of blustering air 

That drives the gathered vapors through the sky. 
Thus calmly waited they the Trojan host, 

Nor thought of flight.” 

Nature was real to Homer, but secondary. 

Theocritus stocd at the end of the long line of 
Greek poets, as Homer stood at the beginning. On 
the lovely slopes of Sicily, under those soft skies, 
and with that beautiful sea forever sounding its 
note in his ears, the greatest of pastoral poets saw 
Nature where her charm was finest and her spell 
most potent. In that delicately toned and softly 
radiant world his eye was content with the beauty 
which rested on the very surface of things. The 
senses of the poet were so finely attuned to the 
world in which he lived that he remains the .type 
of the imagination which sees in Nature chiefly 
delicate touches of beauty, and has slight glimpse 
of that sublime harmony of parts in their spir- 
itual relation to man which is one of the great 
poetic conceptions, and which, after all the re- 
searches of science, is still a flash of intelligence 
through the spiritual sense. Theocritus missed 
none of the varied and beautiful aspects of his 
world; he noted that the hush of noonday silenced 
all animate life; the lizard slept upon the wall; the 
lark wandered no more; the ancient murmur of 
the woods was still. 

‘‘ The red cicadas ceaselessly amid 
The shady boughs were chirping ; from afar 
The tree-frog in the briers chanted shrill ; 
The crest-larks and the thistle-fiaches sang, 
The turtle-dove was plaining ; tawny bees 
Were humming round the fountain. All things near 
Smelt of the ripened summer. 
Here are the oaks, and here is galingale ; 
Here bees are sweetly humming near their hives ; 
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Here are twin fountains of cool water ; here 
The bird are prattling in the trees—the shade 
Is deepér than beyond ; and here the pine 
From overhead casts down to us its cones.” 


Nothing can be truer or more beautiful than the 
feeling of these lines; they reveal a delicate 
and exact observation, and an exquisite sensitive- 
ness to the most delicate and fleeting aspects of 
Nature. And yet, with the fullest recognition of 
the inimitable charm of this poetry, it remains true 
that it reflects only the varied and flashing surface 
of the world; it records no deep soundings into 
the fathouless sea of the sweep and movement of 
law and force and spiritual purpose through Nature. 

Daring the centuries between the decay of classical 
culture and the Renaissance the feeling for Nature 
almost entirely disappeared. The rigid ideas 
which stamped the Middle Ages with a distinct, 
typical character well-nigh obliterated the sense of 
personality and emptied the visible world of beauty, 
inspiration, and authority. -The curse of sin on the 
bowed head of humanity made all Nature corrupt 
and dangerous. Men ceased to enjoy the world, 
and finally all but lost the perception of it. It is 
impossible for us to put ourselves back in thought 
to a time so different from our own and to imagine 
life from which Nature was shut out. It is 
recorded of Petrarch toward the close of the four- 
teenth century that he was the first man who cared 
enough about a lovely landscape to climb a moun- 
tain for the sake of the outlook from its summit. 
The Germanic peoples never wholly lost their love 
for Nature, but they ceased to be conscious of it and 
to express it. Their epics, so full of poetic and 
dramatic force, introduce Nature only incidentally ; 
the background against which the figures move is 
very indistinctly sketched. Dante, who saw the 
world again after so many years of sleep and 
dream, takes us at the very beginning of the Divine 
Comedy into a “forest savage, rough, and stern,” 
and again and again borrows from Nature some 
solemn or beautiful impression. Boccaccio enumer- 
ates many natural details and gives us a feeling 
that he keenly enjoys the beauty about the villa 
to which his ladies and gentlemen retreated from 
plague and heat to tell the famous stories ; but it 
is not until Petrarch appears that the modern love 
of Nature for her own sake may be said to exist. 
Petrarch had the modern feeling for Nature, and 
fifteen miles from Avignon he found the lovely val- 
ley of Vaucluse, inclosed by great cliffs, the river 
Sorgue winding through it, and a great cavern in the 
rocks whence flows the famous fountain. Here, out 
of pure love of solitude and this wild scenery, so 
repellent to the medizval imagination, the poet spent 
sixteen years of his intensely active and varied life. 
Its charm is the frequent theme of his letters: ~* 

“This lovely region is as well adapted as possible to 
my studies and labors, so long as iron necessity com- 
pels me to live outside of Italy. Morning and even- 
ing the hills throw welcome shadows ; in the valleys 
are sun-warmed gaps, while far and wide stretches a 
lovely landscape in which the tracks of animals are 
seen oftener than those of men. Deep and undis- 
turbed silence reigns everywhere, only broken now and 
then by the murmur of the falling waters, the lowing 
of cattle, and the songs of birds. Would you know 
what Idohere? Ilive. Do you expect me to finish 
the verse, ‘and draw out my life in the midst of sor- 
row’? No,no. On the contrary, I am alive and con- 
tent, and care not at all for many of the things for 
which men strive. Here isa picture of my every-day 
life : I rise from my bed at midnight, and at break of 
day I go forth, but in the fields poten think, read, 
and write as if in the house.... Over the steep 
mountains, through the flowery valleys and mossy caves, 
I wander all day long, measuring both banks of the 
Sorgue, seen by no living person, with only my thoughts 
for company. .. . In the morning I wander over the 
hills, in the evening through the meadows, or in that 
other more rocky garden near the fountain, which 
Nature has made wore beautiful than could the art of 
man. This little spot under the rocks, in the midst of 
the waters, is more suited than any other to inspire 
—— thoughts by which the most idle minds may 

eel themselves lifted to lofty contemplation.” 

The feeling expressed in these words, the atti- 
tude and habits of mind described, are so entirely 
modern that it is difficult to believe they were 
written between 1340 and 1350. The herdman at 
the foot of Mont Ventoux, who begged Petrarch 
not to make the ascent, was a true representative 
of the Middle Ages ; the poet who was so overcome 
with the sublimity of the view from the summit 
that he could only repeat the words from the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine, “ And men go forth and 
admire lofty mountains, and broad seas, and roar- 
ing torrents, and the ocean, and the course of the 
stars, and forget their own selves while doing so,” 
was a true representative of the modern spirit. 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 


The Prayer-Meeting 


HOW TO MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE, INTERESTING, 
PROFITABLE 


HE question which The Christian Union asked its readers a short time ago, “How can a 
prayer-meeting be conducted so as to be helpful and interesting in a small community with- 
out a pastor or with one?” has brought many responses. Naturally, the suggestions made 
vary much, according to the varying experiences of the writers. But it is from diverse 
experiences that we are to gather help—not only the pastor or leader, but all who desire 

the prayer-meeting to be practically helpful in Christian living. For each one has an influence to 

exert and a part to take in the prayer-meeting, though it may be but a silent one. 
From letters received we give our readers some extracts: — 


PREPARATION NEEDED. 


First, let a subject for each meeting be selected 
and announced at least a week in advance. Then 
during the week let the leader call personally upon 
a half-dozen members of the congregation and ask 
each one to come to the meeting prepared to offer 
@ prayer or to make some remarks upon the sub. 
ject selected. There is nothing like a promise to 
make a man prompt in the performance of any 
duty, and I would therefore advise the leader to 
ask a promise from each of these brethren that he 
will take some part, and that he will be ready to 
improve the first opportunity in the meeting to do 
it. Let the leader prepare himself carefully for 
the opening exercises, selecting hymns that are 
familiar as well as appropriate to the subject, and 
taking care to make his own remarks pointed and 
brief. Let him speak from his own experience and 
say what he thinks and feels—not what he thinks 
he ought to think and feel—and if he be an earnest, 
practical Christian, he will stir up the minds and 
consciences of his hearers, and awaken their inter- 
est, so that they will be ready to enjoy and profit 
by the remarks which shall follow. _ 

At the end of twenty minutes the opening exer- 
cises should be concluded and the meeting thrown 
open for general prayer and remark. The five or 
six brethren who have promised to assist will 
undoubtedly be present, and as one after another 
brings in his offering, all who hear will be quick- 
ened, encouraged, and helped, and even if no others 
take part, the meeting will be a successful one. 
But the spirit of thoughtfulness and devotion 
which these brethren manifest will, in all probabil- 
ity, be communicated to others—mind will stimulate 
mind, and the entire hour will very likely be fully 
and profitably occupied. 

I have seen this plan tried again and again, and 
always with results that were most encouraging. 

A LAYMAN. 


Let the teacher select the Scripture—and defi- 
nite subject—for each meeting at least five days 
previous to the meeting. Call in person on about 
four people, talk over the subject with each one, 
give them the Scripture, get a positive promise that 
they will come prepared to speak on that subject, 
and that they will do so without being called. The 
organist or leader of the singing ought to know the 
subject and a few hymns be agreed on. The first 
meeting will be interesting, and those that follow 
will be more so, provided every meeting is thought 
over and provided for in every particular. I am 
a traveling salesman, and have been for twenty 
years. Persistent, every-day attention brings busi- 
ness. I don’t go to prayer-meeting often, because 
they are not provided for. 


The best solution of the problem is experience, 
and the next three letters give three phases of ex- 
perience and their results: 

AN EXPERIENCE OF FORTY-SEVEN YEARS. 

My experience of forty-seven years in the min- 
istry has convinced me that the conditions of a 
successful prayer-meeting in a small community 


are: 

1. A real, deep, Christlike desire, on the part of 
at least one person, male or female, for the spirit- 
ual welfare of the community. Genuine, soul- 
inspiring, ardent, every-day piety is the key to 
success in all religious work. 

2. If this desire is enjoyed by more than one, 
that there be, on the part of all, entire harmony of 
feeling and unity of action in the work, regardless 
of denominational preferences. When these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the manner of conducting the 
meeting is of the least imaginable consequence. 
The employment of claptrap attractions of any 
kind, eyen if they should interest and call the peo- 


ple together, would not secure the end proposed in 
@ prayer-meeting. Let literary exercises and social 
gatherings be called by their appropriate names, 
and devoted to their particular objects, but let the 
prayer-meeting be as intensely religious as it can 
be made. Fervent piety, the fullness of divine 
love, the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, is the most 
attractive and the most potential for good of any- 
thing in the world. 
FROM AN EXPERIENCE OF SEVENTY YEARS. 


It seems to me, after an experience of seventy 
years, that the idea of a social Christian life is 
sadly neglected. I am aware that no measure, 
however wisely adapted to one people, can be so 
wisely adapted to another people. Yet I will vent- 
ure upon narrating what proved to be an exceeding 
life-giving measure to a certain people. The pas- 
tor was a winsome man, and knew all the people. 
His custom was to give out the subject lesson for 
the next prayer-meeting on the Sabbath previous. 
The people were encouraged to prepare themselves 
for remark, or by Scripture quotations, or by suit- 
able questions. Usually the subject was one of life 
instead of doctrine. It was to be a feast. Pas- 
tor and people on time, a lively, worshipful Chris- 
tian hymn opened the way for a prayer by the 
pastor, who plead like a father for the children ; 
another hymn—for hymns were the wings they 
rode upon. The chapter containing the subject 
was read ; a prayer was offered ; singing ; Scripture 
quotations were given; many extemporaneous re- 
marks were given—all showing how deeply they 
had thought. Both sexes were free and at home. 
Occasionally an experience chimed in with the 
hymns. The half-hour had passed, when the pastor 
showed how deeply he was interested in the expres- 
sions that he had felt, and, carefally gathering up 
these expressions, made a brief and tender sum- 
ming up. A prayer offered, a parting hymn, a 
benediction invoked, they hovered about the pastor, 
feeling how powerfully hearts can be drawn to- 
gether. S. E. B. 

AN EXPERIENCE OF SUCCESS. 


Your inquiry, How best to conduct a prayer- 
meeting in a small community? I should reverse. 
In my experience it is the city prayer-meeting that 
needs the most help, that has the least life and 
power. The best prayer-meetings have been in 
the village and country. I was familiar with a 
village prayer-meeting in the western part of this 
State for fifteen years, under two pastors, which 
excelled any I have attended elsewhere. It was not 
uniformly excellent; sometimes the brethren slum- 
bered ; if so, the pastor closed the meeting and sent us 
home—as we deserved. Both pastors were very 
happy in Scripture exposition, and they did not 
take up too much time. Sometimes the subject 
was simply opened, then taken up by the brethren, 
the pastor making the closing remarks. Both 
pastors were also good at getting backward men to 
talk, and some who had sat silent for~years found 
to their surprise that they cowld speak, and to edi- 
fication. A help to this was in making the meet- 
ing informal, asking questions of different persons, 
to be answered without rising. The idea of getting 
up to “make a speech” or even “ a few remarks ” 
is terrifying to many. Speech-making is out of 
place in a prayer-meeting. When Christian breth- 
ren come together many should take part, but each 
briefly. In the meeting referred to different mem- 
bers led from week to week, the pastor taking his 
turn. One reason for poor prayer-meetings is that 
all the work and responsibility are thrown on the 
pastor. Itshould be the brethren’s meeting, dirtinct- 
ively. Almost any one can train himself to 
arrange one thought in words, one petition in 
prayer; after that he can connect two, possibly 


three, and that is enough. I think our Christian 


Endeavor meetings will revolutionize the prayer- 
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meeting of the future, training so many persons to 
make brief prayers and remarks that the old-time 
long ones will find no room. The meeting I speak 
of was in a Presbyterian church, but women were 
free to take part. They did not often speak, but 
would recite Scripture and sometimes pray. I 
have known good meetings in cities, also. It does 
not depend on size or location, or even on a pastor. 
It does depend on Christian life and fellowship, 
and these, if feeble, may be cultivated. When the 
Christian life is really lived it must and will find 
expression. 


THE USE OF THE BLACKBOARD. 


With us the blackboard has solved the problem. 
At the left of the leader, on a large blackboard, 
each speaker’s remarks are summed up in a sen- 
tence. The sentences are numbered. At the 
close of the meeting they are read, and we have 
something tangible to show what have been the 
leading thoughts. During the service, too, there 
is somewhat for the people to see as well as hear, 
and a (sanctified) curiosity is aroused as the views 
of different and occasionally differing speakers are 
placed side by side. It makes the leader agile, 
and, while his ingenuity is often taxed, interest is 
sustained and thought stimulated on the part of 
all. Brethren grow less rambling, more direct, 
more concise, in the effort to utter thought that will 
stand the blackboard’s test. During the opening 
hymns the other side of the board can be atilized 
by suggestive questions, previously written, which 
serve to start a train of thought until “ the meeting 
is in your hands, brethren,”’ when the board is re- 
versed ready for summing up. To make the 
method most effective, a series of subjects with real, 
not fanciful, connection should be used. Instead 
of going all over the Bible with a hop, skip, and 
jump, take some part in course. In this way we 
have considered during the last three years the 
miracles of our Lord, the parables, the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the Apostolic Church (Book of 
Acts). Try it! 

BE PROMPT—SPONTANEOUS—NATURAL—JOYOUS— 
LIVELY. 


In many other letters promptness in closing as 
well as in opening the meeting is regarded as ex- 
pedient, if not necessary. So also the avoidance 
of any formalities which would interfere with free, 
familiar social intercourse. 


No rule for conducting a prayer-meeting can 
hold good for every prayer-meeting in every 
place. Nor can the same rule be worked two 
successive evenings, without a slight variation each 
time. I would suggest as helps to a successful 
meeting the following : 

1. It you are the leader, determine at the start 
that you will take no part that can be taken by 
some one else. Reserve your talks for the little 
gaps that will sometimes occur in any prayer- 
meeting. 

2. Be sure to have spirited singing. Sometimes 
read or recite the verses before singing them, with 
a few words of application or a pertinent question. 
For instance: “‘ Even though it be a cross that 
raiseth me. Are you so anxious to be nearer to 
God that you would suffer some sort of crucifixion 
that would bring you up to him? Crosses are not 
enjoyable of themselves, but if they bring you 
nearer God, that qill be better than enjoyment. 
Better to be close to God than to be happy, if you 
cannot be both.” 

3. If you can secure it, without pauses of too 
great length, let both prayers and testimony be 
voluntary. But do not let anything make a drag 
in the exercises. 

4. Try to keep from being stiff and formal. I 
have found it helpful to me in leading a prayer- 
meeting to sit instead of stand in reading Scripture 


and in speaking. 


5. Get your prayer-meeting in one corner of the 
church. If your congregation is back, go to them, 
unless you can get them to cometo you. Take 
your Bible and hymn-book and get as close as you 
— to the people who are to pray or to be prayed 

or. 

6. Close in one hour or less. 


HOW TO CONDUCT THAT SMALL PRAYER MEETING. 
First make it a social meeting, and in doing that 


leave out of account a necessity for adhering to 


formal ways. If there is no pastor, change leaders 
among themenand women. Let the leader have 
a desire to benefit himself and others by making 
life’s ways easier and life’s prospects brighter. 
Why and how? Weill the children say, “ Let us 
have the good of it now.” Christ the helper to-day; 
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Christ the light; Christ the way ; Christ the full- 
ness of the riches of the love that is infinite—this 
felt and talked, and the meeting is bright and 
cheery. The selection of the music is important— 
soul-inspiring music makes a soul-inspiring meet- 
ing. At stated times have question-meetings in 
which all may participate. Do not forget the 
missionary prayer-meeting. Do not continue too 
late. Have great patience with any who love to hear 
their own voices but add very little to the meeting. 


How? Secure the attendance of as many as pos- — 


sible. Open and close promptly.—If business is to be 
transacted, attend to it at the opening, not at the 
close, of the meeting.—Have a subject, with appro- 
priate Scripture references, announced a week in 
advance, and as far as possible secure for such sub- 
jects intelligent and prayerful consideration and 
study in that time.—Let the opening exercises of 
the pastor or leader take up not more than one- 
fifth of the hour allotted for the meeting.—Let the 
prayers be short, fervent, and from the heart; 
remarks brief, pointed, practical, and well consid- 
ered. Nooneshould try to coverthe whole ground, 
but rather to make a single thought clear and im- 
pressive.—Have all participation voluntary.— Have 
variety and life, adapting the exercises to the 
seeming demands of the hour, and have them all 
liberally interspersed with the singing of familiar 
and stirring hymns, so that everybody will join, if 
not in words, certainly in spirit.—Encourage the 
selection of favorite hymns by the audience. Wel- 
come every word of confession and testimony.— 
If you are the pastor or leader for the evening, 
come to the meeting with your heart full of love 
and kindness, and the joyous expectation, yea, 
assuranee, that the Master is to be one of the com- 
pany. Encourage all to come in the same spirit 
and with the same assurance of hope.—Give the 
young people a chance. Let them conduct the 
meeting now andthen. Get out of the ruts! Wake 


up! If prayer-meetings are stupid, somebody is to 
blame. Isn’t it oftener the leader than any one 
else ? 


EXTEMPORIZE THE MEETING. 

While many ef our friends advise a definite plan 
and specisl preparation for each meeting, here is 
one who gives an example of the successful opera- 
tion of an opposite method : 

Having spent two summer seasons in a small 
village (Blue Point, Long Island), I can give actual 
facts observed in the Baptist church there. The 
pastor would come in promptly on time and say to 
some brother, ‘‘ You take the meeting;” if the person 
asked refused, it was his duty to choose his sub- 
stitute, and so on until one accepted; the one to 
lead would then have one or two hymns sung and 
ask for two or three prayers, then read a paragraph 
of Scripture, say a few words on it, and throw the 
meeting open to the audience. The meeting com- 
menced at 8 p M., and often it would not be closed 
until 9:30; it could not without doing violence to 
its spirit. There would be, probably, thirty pres- 
ent, and half would take part, both men and women. 
These prayer-meetings were the best I have ever 
attended. I asked the pastor, Why do you not 
choose your leader a week ahead? He replied, If 
I did, the brother might study up a sermon, and 
that would not do for the meeting. 

Do not try to run the meeting; let the Spirit 
of God do that. Individual thought is too narrow 
to meet the wants of the people. Generally men 
who try to have their thoug!it prominent are away 
down spiritually; it is simply se/f. Do not say, 
“‘ Brethren, please be brief.” It gives the feeling 
of restraint and haste. Do not call on individuals 
to take part. Partiality is hurtful to the prayer- 
meeting. 

NINE SIMPLE RULES. 

In connection with the above instance of a 
meeting often extended half an hour beyond the 
usual closing time, and the suggestion that it is 
unwise “to limit in any way, or to say, ‘ Brethren, 
please be brief,’”” we put another communication 
wherein an opposite view is advanced by a pastor 
of nearly fifty years’ experience : 


1. Begin promptly at the appointed hour, and 
close promptly upon its expiration. 

2. Avoiding a succession of leaders, let one be 
selected best adapted always to lead. 

3. Encourage the godly women to speak and 
pray. 

4. Establish the rule that no remarks or prayer 
be allowed beyond five minutes. 
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5. Have a bell—to be tapped exactly when the 


limited time ends. 

6. After a hymn, truly worshipful, read a short 
psalm to promote devotional feeling. 

7. Sing at intervals—only two or three verses 
each time. 

8. Strive after readiness and spontaneity in all 
prayers and talks. 

9. Read only a few verses or a short chapter of 
the Bible. | 

SEVERAL SUGGESTIONS SUMMARIZED. 


“We should be careful,” says one 


corre- 


Christian testimony. ‘ Ye are my witnesses,’ saith 
the Lord, ‘and out of the abundance of your hearts 
speak my words.” Another correspondent gives 
the simple direction: “ Get and keep, by faith and 
obedience, your own heart fall of the love of God.” 
‘One pastor in a small community,” writes another, 
“selected texts on certain topics, and asked all, 
both men and women, to read the same as he called 
for them. Made them read psalms and chapters 
responsively. Gave all something fo do. Then 
selected longer pieces on the subject of the even- 
ing. Saw beforehand that they would be read 
correctly. Told certain ones what hymn to select, 
and taught them how to read a hymn correctly.”’ 
Such exercises as these might be appropriate in 
special cases in a community where a sort of Bible 
class is the help most needed. 

A small band of “ Christian Endeavorers” in Ver- 
mont kept up their prayer-meeting nearly a year 
without a pastor by prompt attendance, earnest 
prayer, and by each member taking some part in 
a free social way. The writer adds, rather 
pathetically, “‘ But we have a pastor now, and feel 
as if we were strangers.” What is the trouble ? 


PASTORLESS PRAYER-MEETINGS 
Tae methods pursued in two pastorless churches 
are described in the following communications : 


I am connected with a small religious society 
(Union Evangelical): which has no pastor and 
whose members conduct two prayer-meetings 
weekly without the aid of a clergyman. Odur meet- 
ings are remarkably wel] attended and unusually 
interesting. The causes of their success are, I 
believe, threefold : 

1. We have a rotation of leaders. The variety 
thus secured enhances the interest and brings into 
play talent otherwise unused. There is nothing to 
prevent the pastor of a church reaping the advan- 
tage of this plan, for he can invite all who are 
qualified to take their turn with him in leading the 
weekly prayer-meeting. 

2. Our subjects are chosen and announced in 
advance. Thus every one has time for reflection, 
and can come prepared to add something to the 
thought of the evening. This feature we consider 
of the greatest importance. 

3. All—old and young—are encouraged to par- 


ticipate; being urged at least to repeat a verse of - 


Scripture or a few lines of a hymn or to read some 
appropriate selection. As a result, the average 
number taking part is at least one-half the num- 
ber present. 


In reply to your question about conducting a 
helpful and interesting prayer-meeting, with or 
without the pastor, I will mention some features 
which have worked well with us during a period 
of several months when we were without a pastor. 
Appoint a committee of three, whose duty it shall 
be to select subjects and leaders. 

Suggestions for the Committee. So far as pos- 
sible, change the leader each week. Announce the 
subject and leader in good time, at least a week in 
advance. Let the committee come prepared to 
take part in the meeting and assist the leader when- 
ever necessary. Also, if a committee on music is 
not appointed, let the Prayer-Meeting Committee 
see that the musical part of the service is well su:- 
tained. 

Suggestions for the Leader. (1) Secure, if pos- 
sible, two or three who will promise to come pre- 
pared with and give at least one thought on the 
subject, two or three more who will engage in 
prayer, others to read Scripture references or other 
selections bearing on the subject under considera- 
tion. (2) Make careful and prayerful preparation 
yourself, but keep your ammunition in reserve until 
others have exhausted theirs; then, if there is time, 
give yours, not otherwise. One of our best leaders 


succeeds because he secures the hearty co-operation 
of the meeting, and frequently the hour is fully 
taken up and he has neither prayed nor made an 
address. It will generally be a good meeting 


spondent, “to distinguish between mere talk and — 
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where a number take part. Begin promptly at the 
hour assigned, and stop as promptly at its close. 
Discourage long-winded, mechanical prayers or 
talks. If they come, as they surely will, have an 
antidote ready in a bright hymn. | 
To the People. Knowing what the subject is, 
give it some thought before the service, and assist 
the leader heartily as you are asked and as you 
can. Be ready to suggest a hymn or ask a ques- 
tion about the subject. A good question will stir 
up much thought. If you can offer prayer, think — 


of what you desire beforehand, and avoid set 


phrases and ruts. If you cannot pray, send in or 
make a request for prayer for the object desired. ° 
Do what you have to do heartily and promptly. 
Don’t wait for others. Bear in mind that you 
have a share in the responsibility of making the 
meeting interesting and helpful. 


SOME SENTENTIOUS COUNSELS. 
From many other letters we gather some single 
suggestions in sentences, which are suggestive : 


The women, if not desirous of speaking, should be 
encouraged to read aloud parallel passages bear- 
ing on the subject of the evening. The burden 
of another communication is that a sense of duty, 
not love, brings us to the prayer-meeting. ‘‘ When 
Christians are filled with love and zeal for the 
Master, was ever a prayer-meeting uninteresting ? 
Bat if duty is the motive-power, it is up-hill work 
to make it interesting.” ‘‘ Organization and 
preparation,” according to another, is the great 
secret of success in prayer-meetings; and the 
writer gives a detailed account, topo lengthy for 
publication, of the successful plan pursued in a 
Christian Endeavor Society. Carry your bundle 
of sticks to warm somebody else; do not go to get 
warm at somebody else’s fire. Do not be afraid | 
of speaking first; perhaps some other brother is 
waiting for you. Do not be afraid of doing 
more than your share, and make “ our prayer- 
meeting interesting.” ‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


IN CONCLUSION. 


The thoughtful reader will cull out the sugges- 
tions in these communications, put them side by 
side, and ponder them. Perhaps the most practi- 
cal, common-sense suggestion of all is that no rule 
can be given for conducting a prayer-meeting which 
is applicable in all cases. Suggestions are helpful, 
but the pastor or leader who establishes an inflexi- 
ble rule, no matter what that rule is, will probably 
find, unless he is very unobservant, that the rule 
does not always work well. Methods must be 
varied, tact must be used, the pulse of the people 
must be felt, sound common sense be put in requi- 
sition. The leader should be ready and willing to 
be switched off of any track he was on when he 
started for the prayer-meeting, if unexpected cir- 
cumstances indicate that a change of position is 
expedient. 

Nothing is more useless and chilling than blindly 
trying to force a passage to the heart through a 
door which is closed, when another door is wide 
open, and the way to it simple and easy to one 
who is on the watch for opportunities. When the 
excellent method of choosing a topic beforehand 
and making special preparation for it is adopted, 
formality and stiffness are to be avoided, and care 
taken that the set programme does not interfere 
with spontaneity, nor prevent taking advantage of 
any incidental circumstances which might be used 
to teach an impressive lesson. Whatever will tend 
to break up a formal, far-away feeling, and impart 
@ warm, companionable atmosphere, is of utmost 
importance. If we would help each other, and 
be helped ourselves, we must allow no cold bars of 
separation, but be tender, forgiving, sympathetic, 
loving. Every heart must be open to receive, 
quick to respond, ready to help; each person feel- 
ing that he has something to do, if it be only to 
diffuse the silent tu: pervading influence of Chris- 
tian sympathy. | 

Methods may and should be varied. No particu- 
lar one is essential. But this is essential—the 
spirit that moves the prayer-meeting must be 
Christ’s spirit working through his children, or all 
methods, all efforts, will be in vain. | 
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A STORY OF PROSPECT MEETIN’- 


HOUSE. 
IN THREE PARTS.-~—II. 


By Mary A. Bacon. 


ERHAPS no organization has furnished so 
many examples of devotion to a cause that 

brings so little of earthly preferment as does the 
itineracy of Southern Methodism. Its strongest 
intellects, men whose powers would have been 
promptly recognized and rewarded in affairs of 
state, have been content, without a shadow of 
worldly emolument, to exercise in this direction no 
influence, save indirectly by guiding to righteous 
living the men who assumed the profession of pol- 
ities. Their faith has seen in this their measure 
of service in this line; and public opinion, accept- 
ing their own estimate of the sacred office, while it 
venerates a piety so sincere, looks with suspicion 
upon any nearer approach of the ministry to secu- 
lar interests. Such have been, and are, not a few, 
great men of the Church rather than of the Nation, 
who would disclaim even this title for what, to 
them, is a worthier one—servants of God. Beside 
these is the great body of average preachers, faith- 
ful, diligent, humble, holding, with workers of 
kindred spirit in the other churches, the great mass 
of the people to the simple, unquestioned acceptance 
of the Bible and its interpretation at their hands. 

But below these is another stratum for which I 
have no better description than the one most com- 
monly applied—“ one-horse preachers.” Starting 
life with but small natural endowments, their envi- 
ronment has afforded no stimulus to intellectual 
life. Seeing religion as the chief good, they live 
but to exhort men to seek it; supplementing their 
feeble pulpit efforts by lives of blamelessness, pov- 
erty, and service, whose pathos has never been 
written. | 

Of this latter class was Parks Weaver, who 
came to Summerville Circuit the year after the 
new meeting-house at Prospect had been built. He 
ignored utterly the business affairs of the six 
churches in his charge. What should he know of 
business? Fifteen years before, he had gone into 
the conference from an obscure mountain home 
whose annual expenditure in money never reached 
fifty dollars. His financial experience since then 
had extended no further than the paying in No- 
vember the debts he had made _in the earlier part 
of the year for the bare neous of his family. 
His stewards paid him his salary then—except 
the part that was not raised—and he divided it, 
as far as it would go, among the school teacher, 
the doctor, and the merchants—Methodists mostly 
—who gave him deductions, and then handed 
back, usually, a part of the sum he gave them. 
How could debt, to such a man, seem otherwise 
than inevitable, and bills some obscure, indefinite 
horrors, that, for the sake of one’s peace of mind, 
must not be looked at too closely? 

He helped his sickly wife in the little rented 
‘parsonage, except when he felt the calls of his cir- 
cuit to be a higher consideration. He visited his 
flock—especially those who complained most if he 
did not—watched over the sick, prayed by the dy- 
ing, and preached the best he could with such 
preparation as he could make while riding to his 
appointments in his shackling old buggy. 


No wonder that he did not have much time or 


heart to help Uncle Billy Johnson with the debt 
that hung over Prospect Church. Two such inno- 
cents could not have done much with it if they had 
tried. No wonder each put off mentioning it to 
the other, in a vague hope that somehow before the 
end of the year the matter would be straightened 
out. The presiding elder was a new man, too, and 
accepted their indefinite statements until quarterly 
meeting brought him to Prospect, as it had to the 
sixty other churches under his oversight. Now, 
the elder had long been of the opinion that the 
people called Methodists had gone entirely too far 
in their acceptance of a “free” salvation. In 
several other churches he had urged his people to 
& greater liberality ; but the state of affairs he found 
at Prospect gave him fresh material for his argu- 
ments. At the Saturday’s meeting Uncle Biily 
confessed that there were unpaid claims upon the 


new church building amounting to several hundred © 


dollars; that he had appealed to his brethren for 
help, but had met with but littie encouragement. 
The stewards were far behind in their collection, 
the pastor’s salary was still unpaid, and the mission- 
ary collection almost nothing. As soon as the case 
was made known, Judge Hargrove at once added 
to his contributions, which were already the main 


- follow his example. 
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bulk of the amounts received, but there were few to 


The people, perhaps, gave 
generally from impulse, and just now the impulse 
was not on them. | 

Was it righteous indignation, an ignorance of 
the peculiarities of the people before him, his feeble 
health, or all three combined, that caused the elder 
to preach as he did the next day? As usual on 
such occasions, the congregation was large, and 
among those present were many who were regular 
worshipers elsewhere. For an hour they listened 
to the preacher’s exposition of the duty of giving 
to the Lord, but they were unprepared for the per- 
sonal application at the close. Sa:'casm was the 
strongest weapon in his armory, and one he em- 
ployed but seldom, but now he gave it free play as 
he showed up the shortcomings of the membership. 
Their new house of worship, in which for more 
than a year they had met to honor God, had brought 
dishonor upon his name. Five hundred dollars 
yet due on it, and ungodly men saying that was 
the way with these shouting Methodists when it 
came to paying their honest debts! Their preacher 
had been neglected, unable to supply the wants of 
his family. No wonder such a people offered 
nothing for the extension of the kingdom of God 
in foreign lands ; it would be a stench in his nos- 
trils if they should. 

Now, no man could have heard the intimation 
that he was being hardly dealt by with greater 
astonishment than poor Mr. Weaver himself. His 
face was a study. First came an expression of 
amazement that his privations should be consid- 
ered as worth mentioning; the blush that showed 
the wounded pride of refined sensibility succeeded, 
and this passed into consternation as he saw the 
effect of such an unprecedented public rebuke. 

Old Judge Hargrove had sat outwardly com- 
posed, but with a storm of conflicting emotions 
within. This, then, was the end of the scheme 
which he had so opposed; this church, which he 
used to pray might be a city set on a hill, a byword 
and a reproach among the godless. The failures 
of the communion he had joined in boyhood and 
had loved and served and been identified with in 
the eyes of men for sixty years, paraded thus pub- 
licly,; yes, even before the members of other 
churches! Disgrace falling upon his own son could 
not have been more bitter to his heart. His slow 
mind could get no further than the debt on the 
building itself; the other charges were unheard ; 
but while the elder was in the midst of them, this 
man, who respected the government of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Cturch South more than he did 
that of the Nation, fur the first time in his life dis- 
honored one of its servants. Rising from his seat 
with a deliberation that seemed to have justified 
the act, he walked down the length of the aisle 
through the front door, and straight to his home. 

The feeling of having been bitterly wronged 
rose to its height. Never questioning that their 
motive was the same as that of the Judge, every 
male member, with the solitary exception of Uncle 
Billy, walked solemnly out of the church. Teams 
were hitched up in silence, and before the noon 
intermission the membership were on their way to 
their homes. The presiding elder thought it not 
advisable to detain the few visitéts who remained 
for an afternoon service, and the day ended as 
never before had ended a day at Prospect. 

No pride is so sensitive as that of a feeble coun- 
try church; no gossip is so reiterated, and worn 
threadbare, and revived in new proportions, as that 
of a country neighborhood. The events of that 
Sunday furnished food for conversation for 
months. The hurt that unspoken would have 
healed itself, rankled afresh whenever one neigh- 
bor met another. Wounded pride longed for a 
more vulnerable object on which to avenge itself 
than the presiding elder or poor Mr. Weaver. 
Small wonder that the man who had tried to carry 
out their wishes when no one else would, now bore 
the brunt of their indignation. 

Why did the church ever put over their affairs 
aman who had never been able to manage his 
own? Why had he not long ago brought the mat- 
ter before the church and had it investigated in an 
orderly way? Why did he not now turn the whole 
matter over to a committee? Enough money had 
already been given to have paid for the meetin’- 
house if he had not been careless in its management. 
And then to have sat there in his seat and sided with 


the presiding elder when even as good a man as 


Judge Hargrove got up and left—as if all the 
blame belonged to other folks and none to him— 
when he was the cause of it all! 

But none of the talk reached the Hargrove 
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family. The Judge’s silence on the subject was 
more impressive than aught he could have attested, 
and no one dared to refer to it in his presence. 


And when any of the neighbors sought to get Miss 


Ellen's opinion about it she said, in a tone that 
effectually changed their purpose, “ I never in my 
life thought women had anything to do with church 
business, and I don’t think so now.” 

Mr. Weaver did not return to Summerville Cir- 
cuit. Removal to another, a hundred miles away, 
even if he did travel with his wife and two-monthe- 
old baby three bitter December days in his shack- 
ling old buggy to reach it, seemed a special provi- 
dence compared with going back to Prospect. 

It was several months before the new preacher 
could fairly get hold of the condition of his charge. 
When he had done so, one bright day in May, 
after a sermon that was well adapted to soothe the 
jarring spirits of the congregation at Prospect, he 
came down into the altar, organized the church 
into a conference, and proceeded to take up the 
matter of the church debt in a businesslike way. 

But even so commonplace an act as the appoint- 

ment of a commitiee to look over all the accounts 
seemed a difficult thing with the timid, anxious 
face of the sensitive old man before him. 
_ “QF course Brother Johnson understands that 
we mean no reflection upon him. We just want 
the committee to assist him in getting the matter in 
good shape,” he said, and then was vexed with 
himselé for being so awkward as to make an apol- 
ogy at all. 

Did Brother Johnson understand ? “Just as you 
please, brathren,” he said, humbly; but Odessa’s 
quick ear caught the heart-break in his voice. A 
slow anger took possession of her. How could they 
so wound this good old man? Why did not some 
one get up and say that of course everybody had 
confidence in him, and thank him for his devoted if 
unsuccessful efforts? Most of all, why did Grand- 
father Hargrove sit silent? Was it possible that 
he was angry with Uncle Billy ? Oh!—a thousand 
time worse—was it possible that he entertained 
cruel suspicions of his old friend’s honesty ? 

A month later the committee brought their 
report privately to the pastor. It was unsatisfac- 
tory. Money had been paid in of which no ac- 
count had been kept. Receipts had not been given 
or taken, and something over two hundred dollars 
was yet due. But Mr. Clement was a man of clear 
judgment and of a kind heart. “The old man 
must not be disturbed further about it,” he said, 
‘“‘and we must raise the amount due without any 
more frictioa among our members.” 

Two hundred dollars seemed a formidable 
amount to a church that had never any year of its 
existence paid more than half that much towards 
its pastor’s salary; but there were some new mem- 
bers who had lately come into the neighborhood ; 
these responded liberally, and in a few months the 
debt was paid. 

The church seemed to take on new life. At the 
beginning of the new year the Sunday-school was 
called out of its regular winter sleep and reorgan- 
ized, this time to suspend no more. One of the 
late additions to the membership, an earnest, sensi- 
ble man, was made superintendent, an organ was 
bought, to the delight of the young people, and the 


_old difficulties seemed to have dropped into oblivion. 


None rejoiced in the new prosperity more than 
Unele Billy. He had been the only superintendent 
the school had ever had, but voted as heartily as 
any for the new man, and walked humbly over to 
the Bible class that was being taught by a boy of 


eighteen. 


On the other side of the house sat ‘“‘ Aunt Vir- 
ginny,” his quiet old wife, in a sort of daze. 

« Billy,” she said, anxiously, some time after, 
when the stroke of the clock at midnight found her 
still awake, “do you think—do you reckon, mebby 
—that they’re putting these young members into 
your place anyways on the account of that—that— 
money matter ?” 

‘‘Prospec’s on risin’ ground, Virgifny,” he 
answered, turning his face to the wall, “an’ I’m 
glad on it. An’ don’t you bother about the orgin 
an’ the liter’ture. The tunes in the Gospel Hymns 
suits this generation better’n the ol’ hymns 
in the hymn-book—anyhow, fer Sunday-school ; 
an’ I dont believe. Brother Clement is a go’n'ter 
ever let ’em be used at reg’lar preachin’ times 
’stid o’ the hymn-book. An’ the’ don’t no Sun- 
day-schools nowadays use jest the catechism and 
Testament. We had ought ter been usin’ the lit- 
er’'ture eighty year ago. It comes from our pub- 
lishin’ house at Nashville, an’ I know from that 
that it’s all right. Go to sleep, Virginny, an’ try 
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terrest. Idon’t never want to get so set in my ways 
that I can’t say amen when the Lord finds out 
some better ones.” 


WORK FOR STREET-BOYS. 
By tHe Rev. Joun C. 


(g ought to be no great task to write, as requested, 
an article on the work among the street-boys of 
America for the readers of The Christian Union, 
certainly not for one who has seen a vision of 
years take tangible shape and Christian America 
begin to reach out for the salvation of these thou- 
sands of little fellows of our streets. 

If I lack inspiration for such an article, I need 


only to turn to the photograph of thirty or forty of 


these boys which the Superintendent of one of our 
Clubs managed to catch one evening by flash-light, 
after grouping them in one end of the room. 
Black and white, bright-eyed, happy, thoughtless 
little fellows, face after face looks into mine. 
Some of the faces are pinched by privations 
which have already left their mark, and there is a 
pleading look in their eyes which has given to me 
many a time inspiration and new strength in trying 
to solve the not easy problem of helping Christian 
America put its hands upon and its arms around 
the hundreds of thousands of others like them 
throughout the length and breadth of the land.’ 

The first night, now about seventeen years ago, 
I ever faced a gathering of street-boys in what was 
known as a Boys’ Club, I saw possibilities of a 
great work in that surging mass of seemingly un- 
controllable juvenile humanity. The results among 
these boys the two or three years following that 
first night, while I was in college and the theologi- 
cal seminary, deepened the convictions of the great 
usefulness of this work which I had when I stood 
before that mob of boys, wondering how I was to 
get the power over them by which to control and 
direct their lives into new channels, and I came to 
have a vision that some day it might be possible 
to arouse Christian people throughout the country 
and bring to them a knowledge of the great possi- 
bilities for good inthis work. There seemed to be, 
however, no means at that time of making this 
vision a reality, and doubtless it was God’s plan 
that its realization should be postponed to a later 
day, when, under new circumstances and new 
forces, there would be a larger possibility of suc- 
cess. This day came when at last our Christian 
Workers’ Association, of which I was Secretary, 
brought me into co-operation and touch with the 
Christian men and women throughout the United 
States and Canada who were best fitted in their 
various localities to undertake this work; and in 
1887 we began, in a thoroughly systematic way, 
and through an organization which it was designed 
should spread all over the country, to organize the 
work for boys through Boys’ Clubs. 

It is unnecessary to give the details of this or- 
ganization. To those who may not be familiar 
with the system of work it may be necessary, with- 
out going into details, to say that the plan of work, 
for which we care, after all, more than we do for 
the plan of organization, was to open a room in the 
center of the larger cities, except, perhaps, the very 
largest, and to gather into this room, during the 
evenings of the colder months of the year, the boys 
from the streets. Each room would be placed 
under the oversight of a Christian young man as 
superintendent, and the boys could be brought into 
touch with Christian ministers and people who 
would visit the rooms from night to night. The 
attractions were to be simply a warm, well-lighted 
room, with a carefully selected library of books for 
boys and a number of innocent and, as far as 
possible, instructive games. They would be simply 
the attractions which the better class of boys had 
in their own homes, and thus such boys would not 
usually be drawn to the room, and the work would 
be confined to those most needing it. During the 
daytime, when the club was not open, the super- 
intendent could visit the homes of the boys and 
become perfectly familiar with their surroundings, 
fathers’ occupations, and learn about the boys’ 
habits, character, etc., more definitely than could 
be done in any other way. He was also to visit 
the police courts and keep close watch for and over 
the boys, as far as the judges would give them into 
his care, who were brought into the courts for petty 
offenses. In this way he would come into touch 


1 Reproductions of this one and detailed state- 
ments of what has been accomplished will gladly be sent by 
Mr. Collins to any interested. He nap te addressed at 
New Haven, Oonn, 
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with every boy who was likely from his surround- 
ings to grow into a criminal, and as most criminals 
grow and are not made in a day, this police-court 
work could be made a very important and useful 
feature. In the rooms also the boys were to be 
taught politeness by saying ‘‘ Please ” when they 
asked for a book or game, and “ Thank you ” when 
they obtained it; also cleanliness and the like. 
Penny Savings Banks could be established. Oc- 
casional lectures on interesting subjects—sand- 
wiched in between bona fide sandwiches and apples 
and oranges, the prospect of obtaining which would 
be no small influence in securing attention and 
order—could be given. Mottoes containing some 
great truths could be hung about the walls and 


make their impressions upon the plastic minds of — 


the boys. Manual training classes, of ten or 
fifteen boys, in carpentry; classes in type-setting, 
wood-carving, clay-modeling, could be established 
in adjoining rooms. Better than all, and first of 
all, without any established plan, the superintend- 
ent, by personal intercourse, the mightiest agency 
which the Christian worker can use, could bring 
the boys into personal relation with the Lord Jesus 
Christ, their great Friend. 


I knew without a doubt that we could furnish suf- - 


ficient attractions to reach, in every city where a club 
was opened and properly managed, nearly every boy 
of the street, but I did not know how we could get the 
money or how we could find and train and hold to 
our system of work superintendents who must 
needs have tact and be exceedingly teachable if 
the work was to be carried on and accomplish 
much ; and I questioned whether Christian people 
would have the persistence and faith sufficient to 
wait for the results, which in the case of work 
among boys do not show on the surface as soon as 
the results of work among hardened adults, so often 
found to be temporary. The gathering of the boys 
and the work which a bona fide Boys’ Club could do 
was no experiment, but the co-operation of Chris- 
tian people and the rest was. 

And this we began in 1887 to do. I rejoice to 
be able to say that, under the blessing of God and 
with the co-operation of the noble company of Chris- 
tian men and women who have served on committees 
and who have contributed of their means, each 
doing what God has made it possible to do, we 
have placed our hands for good, for time and 
eternity, upon over thirteen thousand boys, chiefly 
boys of the streets, in many cities, principally those 
in New England.’ We have solved many problems 
of organization, and, besides those who have been 
reached directly through the work of which I am 
General Superintendent, very many others have 
been stirred up to undertake in small ways a work 
among the boys, and many hundreds and thousands 
have been reached through these agencies. Out 
of all the clubs which have been organized only 
three have disappeared. The others are continu- 
ing their work with increasing influence for good 
from year to year. Nearly two thousand dollars 
have been placed in the Penny Savings Banks in 
something over a year. About fifteen hundred 
boys have been members of the classes which have 
been formed. Hundreds of boys have been placed 
in the care of the superintendents by the police 
judges, and have been apparently turned from 
lives of crime and misery to lives of happiness and 
usefulness. Many boys without religious training 
have been brought into connection with the churches 
and Sunday-schools, and, more than this—for sta- 


1 In a private letter Mr. Collins says: ‘‘ If there was not 
so much vitality and good reason for the existence of the 
work in the work ttself we never would see thirteen thousand 
boys reached in a little over three years and a half. A new 
feature which we are putting into these Clubs is a bath- 
room, which we find works splendidly. The University 
Club here in New Haven, which is carried on by us, assisted 
by the Freshman Class in College, which has formed a Boys’ 
Club Association, has a splendid little bathroom attachment. 
During the last eleven nights, of which | have statistics be- 
fore me, 142 boys have been bathed; and they have been 
thoroughly bathed, too, for under the arrangements with 
the College boys there are three members from the class 
——_ -— evening, and one of them has charge of the 

thing. He goes into the bathroom and sees that the boys 
are washed from head to foot. If this is not practical Chris- 
tianity, then I don’t know what is. Sometimes the youn 
fellow in there will get so thoroughly exhausted | 
‘sweated out’ that he cannot stand it more that half or 
three-quarters of an hour, when he has to be relieved by 
some chum, and the bathroom is kept in operation from the 
time the Club opens until it closes. These boys have been 
the very dirtiest and neediest little fellows that we could 

t our fingers on in the whole city, and they take great de- 

ight init. When this feature becomes introduced into the 
new Clubs which will be formed and into the old ones, you 
see it will be no small thing. Of course this bathing is in 
addition to the ordinary washing up, which has been a feat- 
ure of all the Clubs from the beginning, and perhaps in 
every Club there is an average of fifty boys every night, 


who just wear out bars of soap and begrime towels in great 
age in the effort to get the black off hands and 
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tistics, after all, give no real measure of what is or 
is not done—these thousands of boys have felt the 
influence in their lives of the Christian people 
with whom through these “ night kindergartens” _ 
they have come into contact ; for, in most of the 
cities where these clubs have been organized, com- 
mittees from the churches have been frequent and 
constant visitors. 

This, in brief, is the story of the beginning and 
present condition of this movement, in which it 
seems to me we all ought to rejoice, those who have 
not had a part in it as well as those who have been > 
given this privilege. 

I have stated that we have made a beginning, 
and I consider that what has been accomplished is 
but a beginning. Such a work as this is intimately 
related to the highest welfare and the future: pros- 
perity if not the salvation of our country, and, if 
there were no other motives, the desire for self- 
preservation and national prosperity should urge 
every American to assume the responsibility which 
is placed upon him by the knowledge of what can 
be done for these boys, judging by what has already 
been accomplished. Every one of these boys who 
survives the struggle with poverty and temptations 
with which so many of them are surrounded will 
soon be an American citizen, and very likely the 
head of a family, with power for evil or good which 
cannot be measured. I shall never forget that 
wonderful discourse of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s on the 
‘“‘ Housing of the Poor” at the New York Conven- 
tion of Christian Workers in 1887, in which he so 
forcibly and vigorously brought before our minds 
the power of the family and the family life. Thou- 
sands of these boys will in the near future be hus- 
bands and fathers and heads of families. As the 
boy is, so will the husband and father be; and as. 
this husband and father is, so will be, in all human 
probability, the family, this wife and these children; 
and as these children are, so future homes and 
families will be, and the Church and our country. 
I know of no place—and I have had many years of 
Christian work among older persons—where a word, 
a touch, a little help, reaches so far and gives such 
momentum in the right direction as with a boy. 

Bat, great as is the incentive which we find in 
the blessing which shall come to the Church and 
to our country through the salvation of these boys, 
I find—and I have reason to think that the others 
who are working and will work among these boys 
will find—even higher motives in realizing, as they 
do from day to day, that they are stopping and 
thwarting the powers of evil, which are getting so 
strong a hold upon these young, innocent, helpless 
little fellows, and which, if they are not stopped 
and broken, will bring untold misery upon their 
victims. How many of us are ready, if we see one 
in the terrible plight of physical pain, to rush to his 
aid! but how much higher the wisdom and real 
the relief, yea, Christlike the effort, to prevent the 
powers of evil and shut out the pain and misery 
which sin brings into every human life! Who is 
there that demands more consideration from us 
than these helpless little fellows, who, through no 
fault of their own, are in the midst of temptations 
which will surely overwhelm them unless in this 
same Name we come to their rescue? 

Thank God, we are coming to their rescue. I look 
beyond the faces in my picture and see the plead- 
ing, pitiful little faces in a thousand dark places, 
and coming towards them for their help are those 
who minister in His name, and the vision of the 
years past, whose realization has had a beginning, 
will become, I am convinced, in the near future 
a glorious reality. 


LITERAL GENESIS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Professor Green, in his literal exposition of Genesis, 
as a matter of course must hold fast to its dates. Now, 
just one little example, please, of how much strength 
lies in the position he fondly imagines impregnable. 
The Noachian deluge is said to have occ about 
2348 B.c. Now, authentic Egyptian annals, from 
Menes, the founder of the Kingdom of Egypt, tell 
nothing of such flood, i. e , a general deluge, though said 
annals run from 3463 B C. till the conquest under Darius 
Ochus, 340 B.c. Now, about 2348 Bc., when the flood 
is supposed to have taken place, and in consequence 
the whole human race destroyed save Noah and his 
family, the people of Egypt were in a flourishing con- 
dition and even civilized. Can Professor Green hold to 
his dates as he does to his Mosaic authorship? He 
must do so in order to be consistent. 

And then, too, why does he not tell us how Moses 
was verbally inspired so many years after to give this 
infallible history of the world’s creation ? 

Lewis Hoorr. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


A PHENOMENAL GROWTH. 


SS 


' quiet lady who is deeply interested in 
~ musieal instruments, having spent some time and 
money in completing a collection which is so valu- 
able as to command world-wide attention. Know- 
ing that the missionary was going to a land from 
which, as yet, she had been unable to secure any 
specimens, the lady suggested that the missionary 
might be able to secure for her collection some mu- 
sical instruments from this group of islands; she 
would like to have a complete set, but would be 
grateful for even one specimen. The commission 
was gladly accepted. Several months later, very 
unexpectedly, the lady received a letter from the 
missionary announcing that he had shipped to her 
a complete set of the musical instruments used on 
that group of islands; among the rest, a drum 
of hollow wood about eight feet long, measur- 
ing two feet at one end and tapering to a fourth 
of that at the other. This drum, with several 
like it, was set up in the great square at the time 
_of the feasts, and played upon much like the 
kettledrum, with sharp sticks. The letter de- 
scribed the other musical instruments, how they 
were played upon, and something of their his- 
tory. | 

Second Scene (a couple of months later): The 
railroad station of a suburban town; a box, and a 
long, curious instrument, about ten feet long, cov- 
ered with strange cabalistic figures. A group of 
anxiously inquiring persons about this instrument, 


the arrival of which was accepted as a great op- 


portunity for local journalism. An interview with 
the gentleman whose name was on the tag fastened 
on the curious instrument followed. A courteous re- 
ply giving a description of the instrument, its home 
and use, and adding the information that the 
family’s attention had been drawn to this special 
group of islands, their people, arts, and habits, 
while reading the biography of the Rev. John 
Patten. This account was printed in the local 
paper, and forgotten by all concerned. The war- 
like-looking drum reposed in the stable awaiting 
its final destination. 

Within a month a daily paper in New York pub- 
lished a half-column about the drum, stating that the 


lady mentioned had read a description of this par- 


ticular musical instrument in the biography referred 
to, and that her husband at great expense had sent 
an agent to secure it, who had been successful. A 
little later another great daily, with large head- 
lines, in which appeared the name of the gentle- 
man to whom the drum was sent, announced that 
the wife of the gentleman had read of this peculiar 


drum and determined to possess it; that an agent 


with instructions to secure the drum at any cost 
had been sent out ; that the drum, which was one 
hundred feet long, was secured, but, being held in 


great reverence by the natives, who believed its loss — 


would bring the anger of their gods upon them, 
the villagers had assembled to prevent the drum 
being taken away, and the men who were charged 
with its delivery on the vessel had several disastrous 
encounters with the natives, but succeeded at last 
in placing the great drum on board the ship. It 
reads like a game of consequences, but it is really 
a record of what occurred between April 15 and 
May 15 of 1891; and yet we call this a busy age 
and say that men and women are losing life and 
health because of overwork. Newspapers supply 
what their readers want. We are to blame if the 
papers we buy fill their space with such stories as 
the above. 


A MOTHLESS TREASURE-HOUSE. 


By REeseccA WHEELER. 


HE Congregational Church at Hazel- 
wood was filled with an earnest, attent- 
ive audience. The gifted pastor had 
chosen for his subject “Heaven, the 
Mothless Treasure-House,” and for his 

text Luke xii., 33: “ Provide yourselves bags which 

wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not, where no thief approacheth, neither moth cor- 
rupteth.” Among the listening throng sat Aunt 


-Prudence Allen, whose feet seemed even now 


standing at the portals of that home whose myste- 
ries the Reverend Mr. Brown was striving to fathom. 
Near her sat little Mra. Heywood. She wanted to 
listen, but her thoughts had been sent back into 
the experiences of the past week so suddenly and 
forcibly by the words “ neither moth corrupteth,” 
that she could not follow the speaker into that 
land which seemed so far away, soshadowy. This 
mundane sphere, with its moths and carpet-bugs, 
its cockroaches and ants, was so terribly tangible ! 
“‘I hope to get to heaven some day,” she thought, 
“but I do wish Mrs. Brown or some other experi- 
enced housekeeper would preach a little sermon on 
the surest way to : 


‘ Lighten woman’s woes, and 
Exterminate her worst of foes.’ 


Such a practical sermon would be invaluable.” 

The closing hymn, the benediction—and then 
the congregation filed slowly out into the clear, cold 
air, in which, however, there was a hint of the 
coming springtide. 

Mrs. Heywood felt conscience-smitten. “I have 
not heard a word of that sermon—might just as 
well have remained at home. There goes dear old 
Aunt Prudence! I am going to appeal to her.” 

Aunt Prudence’s threescore years and ten had 
taught her many lessons, but none more valuable 
than a broad, tolerant sympathy for inexperienced 
home-makers ; therefore it was with a hearty good- 
will that she granted Mrs. Heywood’s request that 
on the following Wednesday afternoon she and 
two or three other troubled housewives might 
assemble, note-book in hand, in her cozy sitting- 
room, there to seek a remedy for their numerous 


“ The first of my course of lectures,” said Aunt 
Prudence, with a droll smile, “shall be entitled 


“THE PLAGUE OF VERMIN.” 


The title is not an agreeable one, but neither 
are the moths, cockroaches, ants, flies, rats, an 
mice which it comprehends. 7 

With most housekeepers there is too little sys- 
tem in the management of their households. 
Because certain things prove incorrigible as far as 
rules and regulations are concerned, many house- 
wives take it for granted tht all home matters can 
be conducted in a haphazard fashion; this mis- 
taken idea has wrecked the happiness of many a 
home. A.time for everything—a place for every- 
thing : how much they mean, every day, every year 
of your life will make more clear. 

lf possible, do not let the moths and carpet-bugs 
gain a foothold—but in the case of one of my 
audience [ smiling at Mrs. Heywood ], the citadel had 
been captured before she became commander-in- 
chief. ‘lake “Time by the forelock”’ and begin to 
store your furs and flannels just as soon as they 
can be laid aside. An hour’s attention once a 
month combined with a few sensible precautions 
will be all that is necessary. 

If a cedar chest be available, it will simplify 
matters if it be air-tight and kept tightly closed. A 
packing-box securely lined with tarred paper is 
equally good; or, inlieu of either of these, use 
perfectly whole paper flour-sacks. Take each 
article and make sure that it is shaken, brushed, 
whipped clean; if washable, wash it; if in need of 
repairs, repair it; then when you need it next 
year what a relief to feel that all that is required 
is to unpack it! Use camphor gum freely. Make 
little bags of thin muslin to hold the gum. Many 


use fresh Persian insect powder, freely peppered: 


through the garments. Once or twice through 
the year the articles should be examined and the 
camphor or powder renewed. A look in time, like 
the proverbial stitch, may save many a valuable 
article. 


Furriers claim that sealskins are never attacked 


by moths, owing to the odor of the dye; but, if 
moths be repelled, I would not trust the voracious 
carpet-bug. 

The eating of carpets by moths is often a serious 
trouble of the housekeeper. 

In salt you will find a simple but very effestive 
preventive. Turpentine is also excellent. When 
the carpets are up for the spring or fall cleaning, 


be particular that the cracks in the floor or under 


the base-boards are thoroughly cleaned. Then 
sprinkle the floor plentifully with ordinary salt, 
putting the lining-papers over this salty bed. Give 
the carpets thorough bi-monthly sweepings after re- 
moving all movable furniture, sprinkling coarse 
salt generously about the room, especially into any 
unused corners or dark places. This will brighten 
the carpets, and has been known to effectually pre- 
serve them even in houses infested with these 
ravenous depredators. 

In the case of an old house, inhabited by the 
same family for thirty or more years, whose “ attic 
treasures ” have been a cozy and delightful breed- 
ing-place for moths and carpet-bugs, the most 
effectual remedy will be a generous foretaste of 
those sulphurous fumes which were once intimately 
associated with a very disagreeable place. 

‘This plan cannot be carried out unless the family 
can take all silver articles and themselves out of 
the house for twenty-four hours; but if this exo- 
dus be possible, even at some expense and trouble, 
it will amply repay all cost, for if the fumigating 
be thoroughly done, there will be no insect life 
remaining. Their eggs will also be destroyed, 
and all bacteria or disease germs and poisonous 
vapors that lurk about the cellar will lose their 
virulency. 

To burn the sulphur, one may use either pow- 
dered sulphur or sulphur candles. The latter 
require only a candlestick or an iron holder of 
some kind. To burn powdered sulphur, take an 
iron kettle, make a fire in it of charcoal so that it 
will burn from twenty to thirty minutes. Be sure 
that all other preparations are made, such as clos- 
ing all outer doors, opening all inner ones, so that 
the last act shall be to place a two-pound package 
of sulphur on the fire. Then flee for your life, and 
leave the great purifier to do its work. Were this 
plan followed twice each year, the dread diseases 
scarlet fever, typhoid fever, malignant diphtheria, 
would become less frequent. 

Having exterminated the pests, prevent their 
return by keeping coarse salt scattered about their 
larking-places. Keep either wire screens or mos- 
quito net.ing over the attic windows during the 
summer to exclude the moth-miller and the carpet- 
beetle, which resembles a small lady-bug. 

Should you find that moths were in your fur- 
niture coverings, place the articles in a room where 
there is no fire or light, and then saturate them 
with naphtha. Make sure that they are free from 
dust before applying the naphtha, and that each 
article is thoroughly saturated. 

The brimstone will have dispersed the cockroaches 
and croten bugs, but to prevent their return keep 
powdered salt, alum, and borax, equal quantities 
of each, scattered about their haunts. 

To make the cellar neat and unattractive to rats 
and mice, thoroughly whitewash it, using in the 
whitewash sufficient copperas, dissolved in warm 
water, to make a very green hue. : 

A strong copperas solution used hot each week 
to flush drains is an excellent sanitary precau- 
tion. To exterminate flies in the kitchen, use 
fresh Persian insect powder, blown out of a small 
bellows. Do this at night, leaving the room 
tightly closed; in the morning the flies can be 
swept up and burned. To make a fly-paper with 
which to entrap them, mix equal parts by measure 


_of castor oil and melted resin; stir till thoroughly 
‘mixed ; then, while warm, spread on non-porous 


| 
Another way of banishing flies from the kitchen 


and adjoining rooms is to burn a small piece of 
camphor gum on the stove. These fumes are said 
to be very disagreeable to mosquitoes. In bed- 
rooms, volatilize the gum over a lamp or gas- 
burner. The free use of carbolic soap is also very 
disagreeable to insect life. 

It is said that if tapes be stretched diagonally 
across the kitchen ceiling and fastened by a long 
tack at the center, the flies will congregate on these 
bridges. and that the ceiling will escape many 
depredations. 


O2a CENE: A parlor in a New York City 
iS house. A missionary, about to leave our | 
shores for a group of cannibal islands 
SRDy in the South Pacific, talking to a refined, 
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I hope some of my suggestionswill prove help- 
ful to those burdened housewives whose lives are 
made up of the many littles which make a mickle. 


WOMEN AND SANITATION. 


RS. Ellen H. M. Richards, of the Ma sa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has 
devised the following working plan for 
Sanitary Science Clubs: 


HINTS FOR SANITARY SCIENCE CLUBS. 


The club may be composed of from five to fifteen 
members, who should be able to meet regularly as 
agreed upon, either fortnightly or monthly. Each 
member should have a definite topic to work upon for 
a month, and then another set of topics should be 
assigned. 

The following should be among the requisites for 
membership: A desire to learn practical ways of 
increasing the healthfulness of homes, interest in the 
progress made in the science of preventive medicine, a 
willingness to work cordially with others for mutual 
helpfulness. 

Since more is to be learned from observation and 
experience than from reading, the houses of members 
should be open to inspection, and efforts should be 


made to induce friends to open their houses for this 


purpose. Since each member, whether keeping house 
or boarding, is in a position to help others, the utmost 
freedom to criticise should be given. Where all are 
learners, no oversensitiveness should be allowed to 
interfere with the working of the club. 

Visits to buildings with approved sanitary appliances, 
or in which the plumbing, etc., is not completed, should 
be as frequent as circumstances will allow. Parties of 
two or three can often go where the whole club could 
not. The interest of the meetings will be greatly 
increased by the reports of these visits. Much can be 

ined by co-operation, since the experience of fifteen 
Sraathiiapers gives a broader basis for a sound judg- 
ment as to expediency than the experience of one, 
however wide that may have been. 

What can’t be cured must be endured, and one of 
the best results of this club study is to show ways of 
mitigating evils which are beyond the housekeeper’s 
power to remedy. : 

Each member, then, is to do a certain share of the 
original investigation, and if no better way occurs to 
the members, let them follow the order of questions in 
‘* Home Sanitation”? (in which is a list of books that 
form a library on the subject), with criticisms on them. 


The recent activity among the women in New 
York in forming a Street-Cleaning Aid Society, 
and the organization last year of a similar society 
in Brooklyn, shows that women are becoming inter- 
ested scientifically in sanitation. It is to increase 
this activity, to organize women living outside of 
cities, that Mrs. Richards has devised the above 
plan. We all know that popular sentiment will 
do more toward forcing the authorities to obey the 
laws than any amount of law. The Health Pro- 
tective Association in New York has accomplished 
wonders. It has overcome political influence and 
compelled men who disregarded the law with impu- 
nity to obey that law, and the members have become 
such a terror to evil-doers that a visit from them is 
dreaded, and they have to carefully conceal the 
times at which they will visit the slaughter-houses 
or other offenses against public health that come 
within the city limits. Mrs. Richards’s idea is to 
carry this effort into the home, to compel women 
to understand the laws of sanitation and hygiene 
so that they will live in obedience to those laws 
in their homes, as well as help to create a public 
sentiment in favor of the public obedience, to 
protect public health. Mrs. Richards, in her ad- 
dress before the Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
in 1890, said: * Let us for a moment consider the 
essentials of a home where love and contentment 
may dwell, and from which the different members 
of the family may issue morning ty morning to 
cheer and succor all whom they meet. First, in this 
climate, a roof and four walls for shelter, inclosing 
a space clean, airy, and wholesome—that is, sani- 
tary conditions—are essential ; the color of the walls 
and the pattern of the rugs are only secondary. 
Second, well-cooked food, abundant and varied 
enough for health; the cut glass and china are 
only secondary. Third, and most essential of all, 
people who mean to make the most of themselves 
and the most of their surroundings; the amount of 
money to be spent is only secondary when these 
three are fullfilled.” We ali know that homes man- 
aged as Mrs. Richards suggests would mean clean 
streets in so far as the individual householder could 
bring that desirable condition about. The ash-bar- 
rel sent out from this home would not be covered 
with paper to blow up and down the street, nor 
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‘the head, the style of walking, sitting, reclining, in 
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would the refuse of this home become a danger to 
the health of its inmates nor those of the neighbor- 
ing houses. Mrs. Richards makes a point which 
not only tells for the good of the family, but would 
tell for the good of the community. It is the house 
in which the kitchen is made to do the economy 
for a beautifully furnished parlor that turns loose on 
the community the careless, indifferent, irresponsible 
servant, the overloaded ash-barrel, the neglected ref- 
use. Itis the mistress who thinks it useless to train 
to the use of labor-saving appliances who will not 
furnish them, and it is this mistress who helps 
increase the discontent of the servant whose trunk 
is a shawl, or at the most a bandbox, for she moves 
so often she could not pay expressage on a trunk. 
Mrs. Richards’s idea of establishing clubs the pur- 
pose of which will be the study of domestic economy 


. Is one that the world is rapidly recognizing as a 


necessity of the age. It is the college woman who 
has learned the value of scientific knowledge in 
the management of domestic affairs, and it is the 
college woman who realizes the importance of in- 
dividual character for the happiness and moral 
welfare of a community, and it is she who has form- 
ulated the idea that a perfectly conducted and 
adjusted home is the best gift she can give her 
race or her nation. And the well-conducted home 
does not limit itself to the interest and manage- 
ment of the affairs within its four walls, but con- 
siders its relations to the community at large, and 
understands and seeks to administer all the affairs 
that tell for the physical and moral health of the 
community. It is the realization of this respon- 
sibility that has led to the formation of the 
Women’s Health Protective Association and 
the Street-Cleaning Aid Association. We have 
passed the day when public sentiment thinks 
womanliness is sacrificed by efforts of women in 
public to teach or preach, and we find each year 
that the more intelligent the woman the broader 
her interest, which is not a passing interest shown 
only in words, but an active interest that is limited 
only by her intelligence. And these women are 
not Mrs. Jellybys, who furnish the butt for the 
funny paragraphers, but women who command 
respect and attention not only for themselves per- 
sonally, but for the object they are seeking to place 
before the community. 


MUSCLES AND MANNERS. 


By LouvutisE Fisker Bryson, M.D. 


Z,|HOSE who go through life with a pleas- 
ant smile and a kind word make many 
friends. Words are more than deeds, 
and manners than merit, in all super- 
ficial contact with our fellow. creatures. 
Kind words are jewels beyond price, and more 
precious to heal the wounded heart and to make 
the weighed-down spirit glad than all other bless- 
ings that the world can give. The epitaph, “She 
was so pleasant,” is full of gentle pathos, and 
records the virtue of virtues; for the cheerful 
courage that makes perpetual sunshine is the out- 
come of a masterly self-control that is not born in 
a day, but only after battle and conquest. 

Manners are all-important. Our place in life is 
often more dependent on them than it is on solid 
merit. ‘They are the first thing that strikes the 
stranger, the key which locks or unlocks the doors 
of good society, the beginning of charm, the inno- 
cent and unconscious cause of repulse, the subtile 
magic of fortune and success, the irresistible source 
of love and hatred, the acceptance or rejection by 
the world. Oftentimes they are more than talent, 
more than beauty, more than wealth, than birth or 
wisdom. They are the best letter of introduction, 
the firmest cement of friendship and love. They 
crown virtue, and give the last touch to wisdom 
and genius. 

Good manners are a passport to the favor of 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, aristocrat and 
plebeian alike. As self-respect and respect for 
others is the keynote of good behavior, good: man- 
ners are surely one of the best heritages possible to 
leave our children. But they do not come by 
nature, like reading and writing according to Dog- 
berry’s theory. Manners are largely physical, and 
there must be a definite discipline of the body to 
insure the happy way of doing things. And that 
discipline must train the muscles, the joints, the 
attitudes, the breath, the play of the face, hands, 
feet, the expressions of the eye, the tones of the 
voice, the pronunciation of words, the bearing of 


fact everything in the bearing and deportment of 
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the body. There is much, indeed, besides all this in 
the best manners. But this discipline is the founda- 
tion and basis of all the rest. 

How to stand is’ one of the essentials of good 
manners. It is always wrong to make the bone | 
structure do most of the work in keeping the body 
upright. The muscles should hold it in position. 
The greater the number of muscles used, the 
greater the strength, agility, and grace. The cor- 
rect position in standing is when the lips, chin, 
chest, and toes come upon one line, and the feet are 
turned out at an angle of sixty degrees. In walk- 
ing, says Checkley, keep face and chest well over 
the advanced foot, and preserve the habit of lifting 
the body with the muscles and by the inflation of 
the lungs. 

Proper breathing is the fundamental essence of 
grace, as it is of health and strength. The lungs 
have their own muscular power, and this should be 
fully exercised. While standing or sitting, with 
the chest free, take in a slow, long, deep breath, 
until the lungs seem full, being carefal not to strain 
in any way the lungs or muscles. Hold the breath 
thus taken for a second, and then let it out slowly. 
In all lung exercises endeavor to inflate the lungs 
upward and outward. Carry the chest and lungs 
as if the inflation were about to lift the body off 
the ground. This gives a feeling of buoyancy that 
is genuine, and will add grace to all the movements 
of the body. 

Manners, it will be seen, are largely an affair of 
muscles and their use. The muscles must be | 
trained for manners. This training should begin 
early, in the nursery, among little children, during 
the plastic age when practice can make perfect at 
comparatively little cost. In importance this 
branch of education is second to none, for it is a 
large factor in human advancement, and adds 
greatly to human happiness. A little thought will 
show how much our pleasure depends upon the way 
others carry themselves—how they stand, sit, speak, 
and how they do things. Address and accomplish- 
ments—trained muscles—give to their happy owner 
the mastery of the best things of life. : 


THE GRIP OF A NEW IDEA. 


|} SILVERSMITH in New York, who has 
} & very original mind, has just perfected 
an idea that will be greeted joyfully by 
many hostesses. He has put upon the 
—— market what he calls the “ souvenir ” 
spoon. His first spoon has in relief on the 
handle a head of the late General Sherman. It 
is not, difficult to prophesy what will happen. 
The literary woman will have a set of spoons 
on which will appear the heads of her favor- 
ite authors, while the artistic woman will pre- 
serve in her silver spoons the heads of her favorite 
artists, and the woman of affairs will have a col- 
lection of the heads of statesmen and warr‘ors 
who have made the world’s history; and now when 
we sit at the table we shall have beauty and utility 
combined as suggestions for conversation. 

The above was written about a week, when the 
magazines of the month appeared. Spoons, spoons, 
spoons! on almost every adveitising page of the 
magazines appeared cuts and text describing spe- 
cial spoons designed by special houses—historical, 
artistic, military events, epochs, persons, made 
immortal on the handle of a spoon! 


A Boston paper, commenting on women’s clothes, 
says that the women of to-day need pockets inti- 
nitely more than the ballot. Certainly pockets 


would add to the comfort and physical freedom of 


women of the present day, but to be an advantage 
they must be placed in a position where the wearer 
can reach them without growing red in the face 
with the effort. The other day a lady walked down 
Broadway dressed in a tailor-made cloth gown; on 
the right side of the skirt, at a convenient distance 
below the waist line, was a pocket inserted as a 
jacket pocket is inserted, and covered with a stitched 
and buttoned lap.. The pocket was deep and broad 
under the skirt, and evidently fastened flat on the 
under or muslin skirt. Her hands were free, and 
as she walked along she was an object of envy to 
the women struggling with purse, card-case, um- 
brella, and handkerchief. The tailor-made gown 
was the result of a demand for a dress light in 
weight and free from dust-gathering and mud- 
accumulating draperies, but it has cut itself down 
until its tightened skirt will not permit that neces- 
sity to every woman’s happiness and freedom—a 
get-at-able pocket. 7 
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MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


A|NE of the serious mistakes made by 
f| mothers in training their children is in 
supposing that careful habits can be 
cultivated in careless surroundings. A 
ragged or worn carpet, so little valued by 
the mother that grease or ink spots can be teft on 
it without causing comment, may become a moral 
calamity. Tying the child up in a bib, and giving 
it the liberty to spill its food when eating, is respon- 
sible for bad table habits in the men and women 
whom we meet. A child who is made to eat its 
food carefully,in a room where the furnishings are 
respected, where a penalty will follow carelessness, 
naturally acquires careful, refined manners. Many 
a mother spends more time repairing damages— 
the results of careless habits, due largely to the fur- 
nishings in the dining-room—than she would need 
to spend in setting a table carefully and keeping 
the room in order, so that its order and neatness 
commanded the respect of the children. The ounce 
of prevention is worth several pounds of cure in 
the training of children, and it is a pity that the 
ounce of prevention is not administered in the in- 


finitesimal doses necessary in early childhood, rather | 


than in the radical doses necessary to overcome 
neglect in matters that are never minor—for man- 
ners and habits mark the man. A man may be a 
moral man and eat with his knife; but he would be 


a more valuable mun in the community if he recog- 


nized the uses for which the knife was designed 
_and applied it only to those uses. 


A prominent florist in New York, in a recent 
article in. a contemporary, spoke of the value of 
flowers in the home as a refining influence, and 
in his article gave some figures. He claimed that for 
two dollars each week the house could be supplied 
with carnations, mignonette, and tea roses. It is 
quite possible to keep the house supplied, not with 
mignonette, carnations, and tea roses, but with a 
growing plant and some flowers, for much less. 
For instance, a pot of maidenhair fern can be 
bought for fifty cents. This will remain green and 
fresh, according to the conditions under which it 


must live in a home, for from one to three weeks. | 


Into this pot of maidenhair fern can be put at dif- 
ferent times narcissa (a dozen of which will proba- 
bly cost fifty ceats, even when they first appear), 
jonquils, carnations, pinks, or any other flower, ex- 
cept roses, that the buyer chooses. These flowers 
put into the damp earth of the pot, their stems cut 
off so that the flowers appear among the green 
of the fern, will last a week. An outlay on an 
average of fifty cents a week will permit of having 
a center-piece of flowers on the table and a beauti- 
ful ornament in the parlor when not in use on the 
table. Of the refining influence of this in the 
habits of the family we can hardly make a just es: 
timate. ‘The writer of the article referred to says 
that the great mistake people make is in massing 
flowers of various kinds together. He lays stress on 
putting each specimen plant or flower by itself if 
one wishes to produce good effects. 


The director of the Ophthalmic University at 
Breslau alleges that in three hundred cases brought 
for examination be was able to trace directly tothe 
wearing of tight collars nearsightedness ; the circu- 
lation of blood to the head being directly inter- 
ferred with by the pressure of the collare. 


PICKED UP. 


Ornaments for the hair are now much worn. 
There is a decided attempt to introduce a more 
elaborate style of dressing the hair. 


A house: has just been sold in Boston that has 
been in one family since 1681. The upper floors 
project slightly over the first story. 


There promises to be a mild warfare between 
the simple and the elaborate style of street dressing. 
‘Tne softer goods worn in summer make more dra- 
peries a necessity, as they do not permit of the 
severe lines of cloth and beaver twills and cash- 
meres. An attempt is made to introduce lace 
flounces on street dresses, but it will not be success- 
ful with those who have a sense of the fitness of 
things. The other day a woman appeared on Broad- 
way wearing a cashmere dress, lavender in color, 
with a flounce of black lace about twelve inches deep, 
the basque with a flounce of about half that depth. 
The effect was not artistic, and if it had been, the 
painful anxiety of the wearer to preserve her lace 
from contact with the feet, canes, and umbrellas of 


‘cutting a tiny basket out of a cherry-stone. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


people who shared the privileges of the sidewalk 
with her would have destroyed the effect. A con- 
sciousness of clothes will destroy the effect of the 
most artistic costume ; and when consciousnes is 
the result of unsuitability, there is a reflection on 
the intelligence of the wearer. 


Our YouNG FOLKS. 


WHEN I’M TEN. 


By Ciara G. DOLLIVER. 


He can little youngsters live 

And such lots of kisses give ? 
Bob and Jo are more like men ; 
No more baby when I’m ten ! 


Fairy. stories ? Like ’em now— 
Can’t read books, don’t know how ! 
I’ll read, like my brother Ben, 
Indian stories when I’m ten. 


Pretty shoes? No! nice big boots ! 
No more of these fancy suits 

And buttoned waists—suspenders then, 
And big rough jackets, when I’m ten. 


Sit on laps? Oh! p’r’aps I’d sneak 
Up on mamma’s once a week. 
Cookies, kisses ? Now and then ! 
No more hugging when I’m ten. 


Like torpedoes, crackers, noise ? 
Yes, siree, like all the boys ! 

Be afraid? Ho! we’re most men 
When we’re grown up to be ten. 


A PECUNIARY DIFFICULTY. 


By SwEtt. 


|} WISH I had a dollar,” said Sarah 
Abby Pringle. 

She was sitting on the steep roof of 
the henhouse, with her hands clasped 

3 around her knees, and a woebegone 
look on her tanned and freckled face. 

“ If you sigh like that you'll blow off. It’s as 
bad asa gale of wind,” said Josephus, who was 
sliding down the roof, a pastime which was forbid- 
den as both dangerous and detrimental to trousers. 

“‘ What do you want with a dollar?” he added as 
he brought himself up dexterously with his heels 
on the very edge. 

“You'd probably spend it for something foolish 
if you had one,” said Adoniram, sagely. Adoniram 
was also sitting upon the roof, and was engaged in 
The 
summer visitors liked to carry home souvenirs 
from Beanfield, and birch-bark napkin rings were 
going out of fashion, so Adoniram thought -he 
might sell cherry-stone baskets at the hotel. 

* It isn’t for anything foolish,” said Sarah Abby. 
‘‘ [ told mother, and she said she wished she could 
afford to give itto me. You've got a lot of money, 
haven’t you, Adoniram ?” 

“T’ve got two dollars and fifty-nine cents,” said 
Adoniram, with the inevitable superiority of wealth. 

“You wouldn’t—oh, Adoniram, would you be 
willing to lend mea dollar? You could take a sort 
of mortgage on my guinea hen’s eggs. And you 
know I always pay: Sarah Abby’s tone grew 
more assured and hopeful with her consciousness of 
rectitude: 

“A mortgage on your guinea hen’s eggs! why, 
she hasn’t laid any. If that isn’t exactly dike you, 
Sar’ Abby! And if she does, it’s very likely that 
she'll steal her nest away off where you can’t find 
it, like Miss Pettigrew’sturkey. I've done depend- 


| 


_ ing on hens; every one of my Plymouth Rocks 


died in debt.” 7 
“Tf youd rather take a mortgage on my sweet 


- peas,” said Sarah Abby, eagerly, “I'm sure to sell 


bunches at the hotel.” 

“A great business woman you are,” said Adoni- 
ram, with withering scorn. ‘ You haven’t a single 
blossom yet, and you never have any luck with 
sweet peas. There was the year they turned out 
all one color.” 

“T always pay,” faltered Sarah Abby, falling 
back upon her one unquestionable qualification as a 
borrower. 

“T don’t care to borrow or lend, anyway. I 
don’t approve of it,” said Adoniram, with a grand 
air. 
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Sarah Abby was immediately reminded of the 
time when Adoniram had borrowed the precious 
half-dollar which she had saved up for Christmas, 
to pay for having his skates mended. He did not 
pay her for three months, and she had not asked 
him for any security, or for interest either. (Adoni- 
ran always charged interest, if he did not lend 
more than ten cents.) 

‘“‘ There are plenty of ways for a fellow to get a 
dollar, or a girl either,” remarked Josephus, who 
never had any money, and never seemed to feel 
the need of any except on the Fourth of July and 
when the circus arrived. 

“Tell me a way,” said Sarah Abby, eagerly. 
‘‘ T’ve tried and tried, and I can’t think of one.” 

* Well, you can get a job to dig potatoes—when 
they’re ripe—or weed a garden, or you can catch a 
runaway horse, or chop wood, if you want the 
money very bad.” (Josephus was not inclined to 
active exertion. ) 

“ A boy can do those things,” said Sarah Abby, 
her eager face falling as Josephus slowly enumer- 
ated these business opportunities. “I might weed 
—oh, Josephus! do you know of any one who 
wants to hire a weeder ?” 

‘‘T don’t happen to just now,” said Josephus, 
slowly. “Probably people wouldn’t hire a girl, 
anyway; she would get tired so soon. But you 
might knit stockings.” 

“ Mr. Gaze, at the store, won’t buy them now,” 
said Sarah Abby, sadly. “He says people don’t 
care for hand-knit stockings any more. And I 
can’t get enough for edging to pay for the thread.” 

‘You might run of errands for Miss Primmer, 
the dressmaker; you used to. What do you want 
of a dollar, anyway ?” asked Josephus again. 

“She only gave me cookies, and aa old sleeve 
pattern that she said might come handy to mother ; 
but it wouldn’t fit.” 

Sarah Abby’s-heart grew heavier and heavier as 
she recalled her few business experiences. It was 
becoming evident that Josephus had no practical 
encouragement to offer, and no one, not even her 
mother, seemed to understand how hard life was to 
a girl who had no possible way to earn a dollar. 

‘‘ What do you want a dollar for?” insisted 
Adoniram, who had been cutting away at his cherry- 
stone basket as if there were no other interest in 
life. 

Sarah Abby hesitated. Adoniram might think 
her frivolous; he always inquired whether things 
would pay ; but she remembered that Ned Prosser, 
whom Adoniram greatly respected because he had 
twenty-two dollars in the bank, was going to spend 
his money as she wished to do, and mustered 
courage. 

“I want to go to the Village Improvement So- 
ciety’s picnic, and take little Lucretia. The tickets 
are fifty cents apiece, and no half-price for chil- 
dren. Mother says she could make a cream pie 
and some doughnuts for me tocarry; if I only had 
the money !” 

picnic! Well, if that isn’t the worst yet, 
even for you, Sar’ Abby!” exclaimed Adoniram, 
with heartfelt scorn. ‘I think I see myself pay- 
ing fifty cents for a ticket, and then carrying my 
own refreshments!” 

‘“There’s going to be ice-cream for everybody, 
and rowing on the pond, and it’s such a good ob- 
ject; they want to decorate the new town hall 
before the musical and literaries begin.” 

“They won’t have a boat on the pond except 
that old tub of Jo Robinson’s, see if they do; any- 
body can go out in that.” Adoniram could be the 
very wettest of wet blankets when he chose. 

“And everybody is going, and Mary Jane 
Fuller’s cousin from Boston,” pursued Sarah Abby, 
refusing to be dampened; “and I’ve got my 
sprigged muslin to wear, and it isn’t as if little. 
Lucretia hadn’t a sash ; and it doesn’t seem as if I 
could bear it!” 

There was a pathetic little break in Sarah Ab- 
by’s voice that caused even Adoniram to look up 
from his whittling. 

‘The biueberries must be gettingripe. They’re 
orfle thick over in Sackwell’s pasture,” he sug- 
gested, in a softened tone. 

‘They paid only four cents a quart at the hotel 
last year, and three at the store. I’m afraid I 
can’t get enough by Thursday. If they’d only put 
the picnic off for a week, and the Frickett boys 
didn’t get all the berries first, I might get enough. 
I’m going to try, anyway !” 

‘You might get enough to buy a ticket for your- 
self. Little Lucretia could stay at home.” Adon- 
iram was always fertile in suggestions when once 
he gave his mind to the matter in hand. 
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“T couldn’t bear to go without her,” said Sarah 
tae *‘She’d feelso! I shouldn’t have a bit of 

un.” 

“If you’re going over to Sackwell’s you’d better 
look out,” called Josephus, as Sarah Abby slid to 
the edge of the henhouse, and made her way 
by means of a high wood-pile and the chopping- 
block safely to the ground. “Old Mr. Sackville is 
dead, and his son that’s moved over from Hebron 
is orfle odd and stingy, they say. Most likely he 
keeps a dog.” (Possibly Josephus might have been 
less discouraging if he had suggested the plan.) 
Sarah Abby, who understood Josephus’s ways, did 
not permit herself to be daunted by a possible dog, 
although she stood in mortal terror of the canine 
species. She went into the house, and very soon 
reappeared with a six-quart pail upon her arm. 
Sarah Abby was a sanguine little soul, and she had 
begun to believe that the blueberries would be ripe 
and thick, and that she should get at least five cents 
a quart for them. (She hoped she wasn’t glad 
that the Frickett boys all had the mumps.) Twenty 
quarts at five cents a quart! It seemed quite pos- 
sible. She almost thought she would go back and 
ask her mother—who “ finished off ” for Miss Prim- 
mer, and always had a flat-iron on the fire—to press 
out little Lucretia’s sash. 

Miss Pettigrew, who lived almost opposite, call ed 
to her as she went out at the gate. 

“T wish you would find my Juniata,” she said. 
““T haven’t seen her for ’most a week. I expect 
she’s setting somewhere. I'll give you something if 
you'll find her. I'll give you a peacock. Of course 
it’s worth more than a turkey, but I set a great 
deal by Juniata, I’ve had her so long. I should 
think it would be worth your while to try. He’s 
got splendid tail feathers.” 

Sarah Abby thought so too. She set her pail 


-down beside the fence, and ran to ask Adoniram 
how much a peacock was worth. 


“Tt must be a male if it has splendid tail feathers, 
and it’s worth a lot of money—five dollars or more,” 
Adoniram said, and he seemed quite excited. 
“ And I'll tell you who would be likely to buy it of 
you,” he added. “Old Peter Schuebeler, the German 
who lives up on Crow’s Nest Hill, keeps peacocks, 
and one of his male birds died last spring, and he 
hasn’t got another.”’ 

“Let’s go right up and ask him!” cried Sarah 
Abby. 

“ How can you be such a silly, Sar’ Abby! You 
haven’t found the tuikey yet.” 

“But I can!” cried Sarah Abby. “She can’t be 
very far away, and I’m going to look everywhere.” 

“I’ve looked about everywhere for her,” said 
Adoniram, “although I wasn’t promised a peacock 
for finding her. A boy is expected to do every- 
thing for nothing. I didn’t know she had a pea- 
cock, anyway. I should think we'd hear it scream. 
They have orfle voices.” 

“‘ Perhaps some one has given it to her and she 
doesn’t care to keep it. A box came for her on the 
stage yesterday. And perhaps she keeps it away 
out in her old goose house. I’m going to have it, 
anyway!” said Sarah Abby, with decision. 

“ Well, now, if you take my advice, you'll go 
ahead and pick your berries,’ said Adoniram, 
sagely. ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, and a turkey in the bush is about the most 
uncertain thing! You might hunt for a fortnight 
without finding her. But if you’re determined to 
hunt, I'll tell you where I think she may be. Down 
in Prettyman’s swamp. She stole her nest down 
there, in a hellow stump, two years ago. I didn’t 
go there because they’re such sly things I thought 
probably she wouldn’t go to the same place twice. 
But, come to think it over, I believe she must be 
down there. If you’re going, I'll go too. It isn’t a 


‘very nice place for a girl, anyway; where there 


isn’t mud and water, there’s underbrush and briers.”’ 

But what were mud or briers with such a pros- 
pect betore one ? 

“Tf you find her, you shall have half the five 
dollars,” said Sarah Abby, with a joyful sense of 
generosity. But Adoniram said, quite gruffly, that 
he was only going to help her, and he didn’t want 
half of Miss Pettigrew’s old peacock. He held 
Miss Pettigrew in low esteem, on account of her 


- unbusiness-like expectation of having her cows 


driven to and from pasture, her water drawn, and 
her wood chopped for nothing. 

Sarah Abby found that Adoniram had but feebly 
described the dangers and difficulties of Pretty- 
man’s swamp, but she scrambled bravely through 
the mid, and bore womanfully the scratching of 
the briers, glad that she had followed Adoniram’s 
advice and put on her very oldest clothes. And it 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


was all in vain,! Not a trace could they find of 
the recreant Juniata. 

It was nightfall when they dragged themselves 
homeward, worn out with their fruitless search, 
and Adoniram was quite cross because it was so 
late and he still had his “ chores ” to do, and he 
blamed Sarah Abby for not going berrying as he 
had advised her. 

“Tl go the very first thing in the morning, and 
al think any more about the turkey,” said Sarah 

y- 

She dreamed all night about the peacock for 
which Peter Schuebeler would pay five dollars, but 
when she set out for the berry pasture, as soon as 
her mother could spare her, the next morning, she 
resolved to be as practical as Adoniram, and allow 
no regrets to hinder her from picking twenty quarts 
of berries. | | 

But, alas! there was a sign on the pasture fence, 
in very large, black letters : 


No traipspassin in this 
Parster bewar ov the Dog. 


With a sinking heart Sarah Abby realized that 
Josephus had been right about old Mr. Sackwell’s 
son from Hebron. 

For a few moments she lost all hope of the picnic, 
and she wished she had not talked so much about 
it to little Lucretia, as her mother had suggested, 
for now her own grief would be deepened by little 
Lucretia’s tears. 

Then it suddenly struck her that there might be 
some berries on Jacob Friendly’s pasture, a little 
farther on. He was a kind man, not stingy, and 
never kept a dog. 

On trudged Sarah Abby, with a new hope. 
There were blueberries in Jacob Friendly’s pasture, 
but they were small, and the bushes were scatter- 
ing, and, although Sarah Abby went diligently to 
work, she felt sure that one could not pick twenty 
quarts there if one had a week instead of two days 
to do it in. She would pick a few, because the 
boys liked blueberry pies ; but they were likely to 
have the pies salted by Sarah Abby’s tears, which 
would fall into the pail. 

Some living thing scurried out of the clump of 
bushes where she was picking, and Sarah Abby 
started. “It must have been a partridge,” she 
said, but the next minute it was insight; an almost 
featherless little creature, on slender, stilt-like legs. 
Sarah Abby’s practiced eye instantly recognized it 
as an extremely young turkey. Almost breath- 
lessly she uttered a peculiar call, to which the ears 
of Beanfield turkeys were accustomed, and almost 
immediately out of a little log hut near by, which 
was used as a camp by lumbermen in the winter, 

oudly strutted a large white turkey, followed by 
a long-legged, long-necked brood, some white, 
some yellow, some black. In a twinkling Sarah 
Abby tipped the berries out of her pail and pro- 
ceeded to put the small turkeys into it. She had 
great trouble to catch some of them, and there were 
so many that she had her apron full as well as the 
pail, and their mother loudly and angrily protested. 

“ Oh, Juniata Pettigrew, if you knew what you 
were doing for me you weuldn’t mind!” cried 
Sarah Abby, pathetically. 

The white turkey followed her brood, as Sarah 


Abby knew she would, and she felt so elated that | 


when Miss Clara Emmerton, the Judge’s daughter, 
who was on the picnic committee, drove by her in 
her phaeton, she called out to her that she was 
coming to buy two tickets of her. When she 
came triumphantly to Miss Pettigrew’s door, there 
were Adoniram and Josephus sitting on their fence, 
opposite, and Adoniram, who was not easily moved, 
shouted and threw his cap into the air. 

“‘ Now for the peacock!” he said to Josephus. 

“ But, I say, we'd better get out of the way; Miss 
Pettigrew will want us to throw in a chore or two 
if she gives Sar’ Abby as much as that.” 

So they went around to the side piazza and waited 
for Sar’ Abby and her peacock to appear. They 
waited a long time; and when Sar’ Abby came, it 
was with a slow and reluctant step, and her eyes 
were red. 

“‘ Didn’t she give you the peacock ?” cried Adon- 
iram, indignantly. 

“ Ye—e—s, she did,” said Sarah Abby, choking- 
ly. ‘* But, oh, Adoniram ! oh, Josephus, he’s—he’s 
stuffed! And the moths have got into him, and 
there’s hardly any of him left!” 

‘‘You might have known she wouldn’t do any- 
thing square if you'd listened to me!” cried Jose- 
phus, hotly. Don’t I remember the time when 
she gave me an old looking-glass frame for hoeing 
her whole patch of butter-beans !”’ 
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“‘T suppose it was foolish to believe in her,” said 
Adoniram, gloomily. And he pulled his cap down 
over his eyes and strode off over the field. He 
was afraid he should be so rash as to offer to lend 
Sarah Abby a dollar if he stayed, he disliked so 
much to see her cry. 

“It might put it into her head that she must go 
everywhere. A girl ought not to think that she 
wants a dollar,” he said to himself, feeling irritated 
that he could not put Sarah Abby and her woes out 
of his mind. 

He drove Brown Betsey homeward, and by 
the time he let down the last set of bars he had 
remembered that Sarah Abby always paid. 

“She’s a plucky little thing. She’s tried orfle 
hard. I think I will lend it to her,” he said to 
himself. 

Meanwhile, as Sarah Abby waited on the piazza 
for her eyes to dry, so that her mother would 
see no traces of tears—Sarah Abby always meant 
to be brave and helpful to her mother—while 
she waited there, Miss Clara Emmerton’s phaeton 
stopped at the gate, and up on to the piazza 
tripped Miss Clara, radiant in her white dress 
and pretty ribbons and laces. 

“As I was going by, and had some tickets with 
me, I thought I would save you the trouble of com- — 
ing for them,” she said. | 

Poor Sarah Abby felt that this was almost more 
than she could bear. Adoniram was right ; one never 
ought to “count one’s chickens before they were 
hatched.” She faltered out the story of the pea- 
cock in explanation, and Miss Clara was very sym- 
pathetic. She straightened out the eorners of her 
mouth, which threatened to quiver, and she said, 
“‘ Peacock feathers were so beautiful and valuable 
that if any were left he must be worth something, 
and wouldn't Sarah Abby let her see him?” And 
Sarah Abby went out into the woodshed, and drew 
the peacock out from behind the pile of shavings 
where she had hidden him, and carried him to Miss 
Clara. 

“ He must have been a beauty once,” said Miss 
Clara, surveying ruefully the ragged, scrawny shape 
where the skin showed in several places. Hecould | 
never have been a triumph of the taxidermist’s 
art, and he toppled over as Sarah Abby tried to set 
him upon his feet. 

“But see! there are some perfect feathers!” 
said Miss Clara, as the peacock’s tail blew upward. 
“There may be enough to make afan. See here, 
and here! there really are enough. I gave three 
dollars for a fan with no more feathers than that in 
it, in New York, last winter. I bought that for a 
present, and I’ve been wanting one for myself ever 
since. Will you sell these to me for two dollars ? 
No, indeed, it isn’t too much; they are really worth 

Sarah Abby ran to meet Adoniram, holding up 
two tickets and a crisp dollar bill. 

“I think I won’t tell her that I was going to lend 
it to her,” said Adoniram to himself. “She seems 
likely to learn how to manage her own pecuniary 
difficulties.”’ 


A TENEMENT-HOUSE OF OLDEN 
TIME. 


By Littian W. Betts. 


r(scy|K sometimes think that the world, as we 
\ iy ¥ hy see it, is the same world that has always 
(| existed, and it is only as we read and 
Th, LAG study history that we are able to com- 
———— prehend the marvelous changes and the 
wonderful growth in civilization, and yet be able 
to discover resemblances between the world of the 
past and the world of the present. When we hear 
people talking of tenement-houses, we are very apt 
to hear them discussed as though they were some- 
thing that had grown up within the memory of the 
present civilization ; but ages ago there were tene- 
ment-houses—not tenement-houses as we know 
them, and yet houses in which a number of fami- 
lies lived under the same roof. If you will take 
your atlas and look at the map of New Mexico, 
you will find in the western part of the territory 
places marked Zuni Plateau, Oid Zuni, and Zuni. 
If you should go there to-day, you would find 
tenement-houses that have existed since before the 
Spaniards conquered Mexico; nor is this the only 
place. In northern Mexico you would find houses 
of the same general character, and all through that 
section of country you would find ruins of these 
old villages in which the Indians lived centuries 
ago. On the next page isa picture of the model of a 
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Zuni pueblo on exhibition at the Smithsonian |In- 
stitate, Washington, D. C., and also a picture of a 
Zuni chief, from a group of Zuni Indians in the 
National Museum, and also illustrations of their 
. The picture that we give is of a pueblo 

now occupied at Zuni, New Mexico. 

This village, or these tenement-houses which com- 
prise the village, are built upon a knoll covering 
about fifteen acres, and not far from the banks of 
the Zuni River. A lady who visited Zuni in 1879 
says: “ The town of Zuni is built in the most curi- 
ous style. 
houses piled one upon another in a succession of 
terraces, the roof of one forming the floor and yard 
of the next above.” 

You can make a model of this village if you will 
take boxes of different sizes and place them one 
above the other. The first box that you place on 
the floor will represent the ground floor of the Zuni 
tenement-house, and this must be without either 
doors or windows. Now place a box above this 
one, leaving a little terrace or yard in front. Cut 
in this second box small square holes for windows 
and avery low door. Just inside this door cut a 
square hole in what is the floor. This will give 
you access to the ground floor of the house, which, 
of course, is entirely dark. Now you can put two 
or three rooms inside of your box, but they must 
have light only from your front room, which fronts 
on the terrace, or roof of your ground floor. Above 
your second box place a third, leaving a terrace or 
yard in front. Following the same plan, cut two 
small square holes for windows and a low door, 
and just inside of this door cut a hole in the floor 
to give access to the room below. Now you can 

_ build part of your house six stories high on this 
general plan, and you will have a fair model of a 
Zuni tenement-house. 

You will wonder how access is gained from the 
ground to the house. Access is gained by ladders, 
which are drawn up in times of war, and as the 
sides of the houses or foundation is perfectly smooth, 
these villages could only be occupied by an 
enemy battering down the strong walls of 
the lower stories. The houses are built of 
adobe, which, as you know, is a brick made 
of clay and dried in the sun; not bricks as 
we know them, but bricks that vary in size | 
from eight to twenty inches; and the walls of 
the houses vary in thickness. Sometimes the 
bricks are laid in such a way as to give a wall 
twenty inches thick, and sometimes the bricks are 
set on edge, which will give a wall of four inches. 
Heavy beams form the ceilings of each room, and 
in between these beams rushes are laid. The chim. 
ney occupies the angle of the room or corner. The 
_houses in this special Zuni village are made of 
stone‘and adobe. They are built around two open 
squares, and have several streets and three covered 
ways through the town. Covered streets connect 
the houses at different points, and the bouses can 
be reached from their several stories by light 
bridges. The interior furnishings are entirely the 
work of the women. ‘The walls are covered with 


It resembles a great beehive, with the ~ 
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must have been very beautiful. The pottery, as 
well as the interior finishings of the house, is the 
work of the women, who also grind the flour used 
for the making of their bread. Pieces of stone 
are set at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
very much on the principle of a row of stationary 
tabs. The women kneel on the floor and bend 
over these flat stones as a woman bends over a 
washtub. The grain is laid on the stone, and the 
women, holding in their hands a long, smooth stone 
of volcanic lava, rub up and down on slanting 
slabs, which are 
of varying de- 
grees of fine- 
ness; the grain 
is passed from 
one slab to the 
other untilit has 
become of the 
desired fineness. 
This flour 
is mixed 
me with water 


“ZUNI CHIEF. 
and laid on a marble slab in the fireplace, under 


which is burning a bright fire. When the cakes 
are done, they can be rolled or folded, and are 
said to be very delicate and delicious. This is 
the usual bread of the Pueblo Indians; the raised 
bread, more elaborate in manufacture, being re- 
served for feasts. When the ovens are not in 
use for baking bread, they form playhouses for 
the children and kennels for the dogs. 

It is said to be highly amusing to see the 
quickness with which the children and dogs will 
ascend and descend the ladders. The family eat, 
live, and sleep in one room. They have accepted 
the rites and beliefs of the Roman Catholic 


Church in part, and yet have retained part of 
their old religion, worshiping the sun as a god, and 


With all the disadvantages that come from lack of 
chimneys and lack of windows, the pueblos are 
much more desirable as places of residence, and 
much healthier places for little children, than are 
our tenement-houses of to-day. 


COMMENCEMENT ESSAYS. 
By Lucy KEELER. 


TPauy|AVE you written your essay? I can- 
} not decide on even a subject. The 
§; thought of it has spoiled my Easter 
vacation.” 

‘- [ have no subject either, but I have 
an opening sentence for which I am trying to find 
a head and a body. I know all about the despair 
of that prince who went around hunting a foot to fit 
his adored glass slipper.” | : | 

Such was the lively conversation going on in the 
seat before me. At Oberlin the two pretty girls 
hurried out of the car and fell into the arms of a 
dozen other pretty girls. Then I remembered a 
promise. 

One hot evening of last June J had left this same 
train to spend the night with some relatives. Vis- 
ions of cold water, a cool house free from dust, and 
an early retirement to my chamber danced blissfully 
before my eyes ; but as I ate my supper the young- 
est boy broke out gleefully: “ We have soniething 
nice for you to-night—commencement!” and then, 
as if to top my joy, “ it is the biggest class that we 
have ever had !” 

The older children looked at me anxiously. Evi- 


dently it was a great occasion to them, but they 


would forego it rather 
than leave me at home 
alone. Sol made prompt 
inquiries with an interest 
that hid my disappoint- 
ment. At an early hour 
we started off, “ For the 


must go early to get seats.” 

Four miserable hours 
we sat there; and, with 
eyes swimming and brain 
whirling, I promised that 
if the Lord would preserve me until another June 
I would utter a protest. | 7 

Oh, my sweet girl graduates, if you only knew the 
virtue of brevity—how it compensates for mediocrity 
and sheds luster on merit! If you only knew those 
laudable old rules in the Rhetoric—to cut out your 
adjectives and adverbs, to avoid redundant expres- 
sions, to stop when you have reached the climax ! 

Then, if you could be a little funny sometimes ; 
if you could appreciate how we long to relax our 
faces in a smile; if you could scold us less and 
coddle us more; if you could quote less from 
Dante and Homer and Virgil, whom we do not 
understand, and give us a familiar line from Long- 
fellow or Mother Goose—oh, if you only could, 
girls! 


a plaster which is mixed with hot water, and the 
women incase their hands in a peculiar kind of 
glove and apply this plaster to the inside of the 
walls in such a way as to form semicircles. The 
only closet is a beam, over which the clothes of the 
family are hung, and as the families own all things 
in common and sometimes number as many as 
thirty, we can imagine the quantity of clothing that 
must have filled up this beam. 

The women made all the clothing worn, and 
when the Zuni Indians wore the beautiful col- 


ored blankets of rich dark blue, with bright-colored | 


borders, the effect of color in their dark rooms 
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say they do not know whether the sun is in 
heaven or whether heaven is in the sun, and they still 
have the feeling that Montezuma is the Christ, who 
is going to come back, and that through him their 
old power as a nation will return. They are now 
governed by chiefs elected by the people. 

These houses of the Pueblo Indians we must not 


think of as being all completed at one time, as are our 


tenement-houses of to-day ; the several stories were 
added as the family increased in size and the extra 
room was needed. These people, as all people who 
live in tenement-houses, are crowded, and suffer to 
a greater or less degree for lack of air and sunshine. 


Then, if you would not refer to childhood as if it 
lay in the dim past—it is only yesterday to us old 
fogies ; if you would revolt less against society’s 
conventionalities ; if you would kindly forget to 
draw a moral; if you would dwell less on the dan- 
gers of money—we crude listeners all long for it ; 
if you would accept the United States Government 


as it is; oh, if you only would ! 


I would endow your school, girls. I would build 
an alcove to your library, and fill its shelves with 
lasting delight, and I would carve upon the lintels : 


*¢ Books and Girls, born 
To make life less difficult.” 


hall will be crowded : we — 
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A VIEW OF FUTURE UNITY.’ 
By THE Rev. W. S. Rarnsrorp, D.D. 
** The liberal soul deviseth liberal things ; and by liberal 


things shall he stand.’’—Isa, xxxii., 8. 


|HOSE of you, my friends, who attend 


years of service among you thatI have 
referred to matters purely ecclesiastical. 
I do not do so because I believe that the general 
tendency in our Church and time is to make a 
great deal too much of them. We must seek light 
from above, to-day, to view things in their relative 
importance. The want of the sense of proportion 
seems to me a very common failing in the modern 
_ exponents of Christianity ; and this failing, I think, 
is pronouncedly common in ourown Church. Just 
because our Church’s heritage is so rich, because 
she guards such a treasure of capitalized experience, 
she is in special danger of turning her eyes too 
persistently to the past that has yielded her so 
much, while the present, to which she should yield 
so much, is neither studied nor understood. 

In the West, where the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is, unfortunately, of microscopic propor- 
tions, 1 remember, some years ago, meeting an 
enthusiastic and rather juvenile ecclesiastic, who, 
when I asked him how our Church was getting on 
in the thriving cattle town through which I was 
passing, replied, with exuberance, “ We are doing 
splendidly. Why,I have got colored cloths for 
all the seasons, and a bell.” Unfortunately, that 
represents the too common attitude of our Church 
to our Western life. I do not know what to put it 
down to more than to this want of proportion— 
this seeing things out of focus. 

Here in the East, under conditions of course 
very different, the burden of our city life lies hard 
upon us. We are aware of the imperative need of 
commending the Gospel to a multitude of poor, 
who, through our negligence, have lost hope in it, 
and a growing multitude of rich, who, through our 
faithlessness, are in danger of losing interest in it 
—losing interest because they are losing belief 
in anything that does not satisfy the cravings of a 
morbid appetite for pleasure. 7 

Under such conditions, dear friends, I say it is 
very hard to give much time to questions merely 
ecclesiastical. 

But I think you will agree with me this morning 
that for a few moments we must turn from the 
more practical work intrusted to us to meet a 
charge that has been repeatedly and publicly made. 
It is this: That in asking men of approved Chris- 
tian character, whose praise is in all the churches, 
to speak the word of God to us as they are moved 
by the Holy Ghost so to do, to speak at unusual 
and extraordinary services in our church, we are 
breaking our Church’s rules and order, because these 
men have not received Protestant Episcopal ordina- 
tion. This is the assertion, made without confer- 
ence with the accused, made without argument, 
made without authority, made by a certain number 
of our clergy, and by a certain part, though a very 
small one, of our laity. 

What I have to say to these good brethren— 
and what I say, God helping me, I would say in 
all charity—is this: I do not think they have any 
right so to judge us. They have no right to appeal 
to the public in the way they have done. An ap- 
peal to the public on an untried question, which 
they already try, and on which they pronounce 
judgment, comes perilously near the borderland of 
libel. There is the usual course in our Church, 
known to all, which they could pursue, by which, 
if they chose, they could bring this question to 
trial, and there seek the authoritative statement of 
those to whom authority belongs. This they have 
not chosen todo. Rather, arbitrarily and publicly 
they condemn us unheard. They define a law 
which has been undefined. It is as though the 
lawyer at the bar, not the judge on the bench, was 
called upon to pronounce judgment on the criminal. 
They say we are law-breakers. We deny it 
What fair-minded man will give any weight to a 
judgment pronounced as this has been? Because 
certain unauthorized members of a regiment de- 
clare a regimental regulation to be broken, that 
declaration of theirs holds good, and must be 
obeyed, without argument, without protest! How 
can discipline be possible if such proceedings are 
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submitted to ? Their action, then, I hold to be 


illegal, unnecessary, mistaken, and unkind. There 
is no church in the Diocese of New York where 
the laws and rubrics of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church are more scrupulously obeyed than in this 
Church of St. George’s. If the course I have 
adopted be declared by the proper authorities 
illegal—authorities that are competent to pronounce 
an opinion on our Church’s law—none will sooner 
obey such pronouncement than myself; for I hope 
I value, in these days of division, the authority and 
order of my Church far above any inclinations of 
my own. But till such opinion is pronounced, I 
shall continue to do what I have done, believing, as 
I most sincerely do, that I am in no way contra- 
vening the law and order of the{Church I am 
vowed to love and serve. 

You will not expect me, friends and fellow- 
workers, to go into the legal aspect of this question, 
nor yet the historic. I have not time. There‘is 
too much to say and to do. But among the hun- 
dreds of authorities available, I shall quote one, 
the sweet savor of whose love and learning com- 
bined still abides as something far more than a 
precious memory with the Church he served so 
well—something of a personal power. Dr. Muh- 
lenberg, in a public declaration to the Convention 
of our Church, made at the time he founded his 
institution of St. Johnland, issued to the Bishops 
and Presbyters a memorial never to be forgotten, 
in which were these words: | 

‘‘ The principles of our Church, as expressed or im- 
plied in the Prayer-Book or elsewhere, do not prohibit 
the preaching of the Gospel io her places of worship 
wd — of other reformed and evangelical 
churches.” 


For the present I am prepared to stand where 
the prophetic soul of Muhlenberg stood. He was 
—I think I have most of the leaders of thought in 
our Church behind me when I say it—the truest 
religious genius the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America has yet given tothe world. That great 
soul surely “devised liberal things,” and by the heri- 
tage of his thought he lives for us to-day. Three 
great things he foresaw. We stand by them all. 

First, that the Church of the future, if she is at 
all to represent the largeness of Jesus Christ and 
the intelligible attitude of the Gospel which is a 
trust and debt held for men, must in her very 
organization and constitution proclaim her duty, as 
well as from her pulpits declare it. And here is 
where we Broad Churchmen stand, and cannot give 
up our ground ; for we believe we speak the truth 
of God. We believe the destiny of the Christian 
Church is to make complete the life which the 
environments of modern life have, of necessity, 
made incomplete. So when we plead for fresh 
air and cleanliness and clean streets and public 
baths, and when we plead for kindergartens for 
the little ones, and better schools, we are pleading 
not for something that simply belongs to the skirts 
of the question, but for that which belongs, as the 
vital life-blood, to its very heart. We believe it, 
and cannot be shaken in this belief. 

Muhlenberg foresaw that if the Church is to fill 
up the incompleteness of human life, if she is to 
witness for that Power always seeking the round- 
ing out and development of the life of his children, 
she must absolutely and literally be free. The 
freedom of her courts is no question of mere ex- 
pediency. It is a question of duty, a question of 
right; and here with Mahlenberg we stand, and 
declare by God that we shall not rest until the 
churches, at least in our great cities, are, as they 
should be, from end to end free. 

Again, in pursuance of this policy, it was evi- 
dent to Muhlenberg that the Church must be open 
—offering her restful silence, as well as her inspir- 
ing worship, to the tired and overpressed lives of 
multitudes that are brought up at her doors. 

And, third, he did see, with that prophetic soul 
of his, the future unity of Christendom ; he believed 
and declared that in:this broad land of ours there 
should be a measure of unity between those various 
bodies of Christians all comprised in the flock of 
the Church universal. Here, indeed, did he devise 
liberal things, and the Church he strove for was 
far behind him. Like a faithful warrior, far ahead 
of his men, he led them to battle. In 1853 he 
presented his famous Memorial on Christian Union. 

Let us ask ourselves, this morning, if the pros- 
pects of union are better to-day than they were in 
1853. I answer yes, if by union we mean what 
Muhlenberg meant. I answer no, if by union we 
mean that travesty of union which passes for union 
with many good men to-day. It is not so many 
weeks since one whose learning we all respect 
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ventured to tell us that the effort after Christian 
union is a dream, an iridescent bubble; that the 
sooner it was pricked the better, the sooner we 
stopped talking about it the more profitable it 
would be for the Church. The idea of unity con- 
ceived in the mind ecclesiastical is indeed a bubble, 
indeed an impossible dream, neither actual nor 
desirable. It is not wnity at all. It is uniformity. 
Muhlenberg would not accept the change of terms. 
He would protest against anything that approaches 
uniformity. And they may be few, but there are 
some men in our Church who will protest against 
uniformity till they die. We do not want it in this 
grand land of ours to which God has intrusted the 
destinies of the future. 

Uniformity is the denial of all true unity ; it is 
avowed and expressed despair of unity, the carica- 
ture of unity. And yet it is this impossible uni- 
formity after which the minds of the ecclesiastics 
in past ages, and still in this age, uselessly and hurt- 
fully strain. If the ecclesiastic belongs to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, his conception of 
unity is nothing more than an enlarged Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in which there is too good reason 
for believing he would but play on a larger scale 
the part so persistently taken by him in this—that 
of censor and oracle combined in ons. No organ- 
ized religious life, as it is recognizable to-day in 
any of the bodies into which modern Christendom 
is divided, affords any permanent basis for unity. 
An enlarged Protestant Episcopal Church were no — 
Church for this great land, no true witness to all 
peoples of the earth of a religion expressive vf all 
that is good, great, and lasting in our vast conti- 
nental, national life. 

Bat shall any one say that to believe this fact is 
to give up all hope of true unity? Who shall dare 
say that these yearnings, so evident to-day to those 
who love and serve Jesus Christ and find in his 
life inspiration and leading—their yearnings, I say, 
to draw nearer together and stand with better closed 
ranks against the appreaching evils of the time—are 
these the ill-regulated dreamings of an ill-regulated 
enthusiasm? If these deeper human longings of 
ours are vain and destined to nothing but failure, 
then indeed are we a forsaken and a fatherless 
race. Ah, more, then Christ himself was wrong— 
the longing voiced in the prayer of Jesus never 
destined to bear fruit, the supreme and command- 
ing evidence to an unbelieving world of the power 
of his mission never destined to see the light— 
“That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee; that they also may be one 
in us: that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” This testimony to the unbelieving 
world we are not able yet to give; but we wait for 
its advent, and, waiting, we believe in its ultimate 
possibility. 

Ah, yes! the Voice that long ago prayed that 
“‘all might be one” has its echo in the heart of his 
disciples to-day, and the hope he lit eighteen hun- 
dred years ago—not of “ one fold,” as ecclesiastical 
tradition has distorted it, but of “ one flock ”—this 
unquenched hope impressed on the human heart is 
not destined to be disappointed. It is no bubble 
that can be pricked by any ecclesiastical needle—it 
is something that shall certainly come, because God | 
works in the evolution of human affairs. 

Yet more, my friends. Waiting, we cannot 
fail to see the gray streaks of the coming morning. 
There are already felt the pulsings in the affairs 
of men that proclaim this coming tide. Nature, 
too, takes up her parable and tells us, as we under- 
stand her story, that Jesus Christ did not foretell 
the impossible. Nature nowhere knows uniform- 
ity. Everywhere she bears witness to unity. In 
all the delicate greenery of her new spring garment 
at this season she speaks at once! of unity of 
tint and purpose, but she knows uniformity nowhere. 
She is no copy-book. Her aim is one, her tint and 
law of purpose one; but she does not draw the 
tracery of two maple leaves alike. And so the 
idea of uniformity is the denial of the truth of God 
as revealed to us everywhere. Itcannotbe. Uni- 
formity nature believes in nowhere, history por- 
trays nowhere, experience vindicates nowhere ; but 
everywhere nature speaks of unity. And when we 
pass up those wonderful steps beginning to be dis- 
covered to us, and gradually cleanse us from the 
dust of the ages, and see man emerging as the last 
and most wonderful work of nature, we recognize 
in him, the king and crown of things, everywhere 
that same yearning towards unity—for tirst he 
seeks the unity of the family, and then the unity 
of the tribe, and then the larger unity of the 
nation, and then the larger unity still of the group 
of nations. And to-day elect and holy human 


fo at here regularly, will bear me witness that 
as as it is not often in the course of my nine 
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spirits are everywhere looking across the barriers 
of mere nationalism, with longing eyes gazing into 
the eyes of their fellows and saying, “ Are you 
going to allow these national barriers built by 
greed, superstition, prejudice, ignorance, and tyr- 
anny—allow them to separate us from each other ? 
Cannot we clasp hands across them?” Men and 
nations, as it were, are learning to rise above these 
temporary wattle folds, which, in ages past, men 
believed insurmountable. And clasping hands 
must soon be followed by meeting lips, till “ nation 
shall no longer raise sword against nation, nor 
shall they learn war any more.” For national life 
must grow less and less, and the life of the race 
more and more. 

And is there any mind so blind, or soul so deaf, 
so intolerably superstitious and lost to the larger 
music that God is making through all his spheres, 
that cannot see in these things a promise of some- 
thing to be fulfilled in that highest sphere of life we 
eall religion? Ah! if I have once won me this 
larger view, with poor words I may defend it, with 
poorer logic support it, but it is intuztively mine, 
and I believe in it as I do in my very soul. Every- 
where the world speaks to me for unity, every- 


where the race sighs for unity, everywhere the — 


heart in man is prepared for unity. I may not be 
able with my small wand to measure the approaches 
of the incoming tide; that is not my business. I 
may not be able to tell when, or where, or how the 
Church Universal will rise to see truth in its true 
proportion, and, with eyes kindled by the nearer 
vision of the great Shepherd, shall, as all eyes are 
drawn to him, think less and less of the folds that 
separate the churches from each other; but I do 
believe that— 3 
“‘ While here the tired waves vainly breaking 
_ Seem still no painful inch to gain, 
Far out through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent flooding in the main.” 


This is our view of the future unity—a unity not 
possible at present, a unity not established on any 
platform which American Christianity anywhere 
has hitherto erected ; but a unity certain as the 
coming of the day, because it rests on the plan and 
purpose of God, distinctly foretold in nature, in 
history, and inthe aspirations of all righteous hearts. 

Does the holding of such a doctrine as this, does 
’ the declaration of such axiomatic truths as these, 
make a man faithless to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church? I say no, a thousand times no. More- 
over, I rejoice, this morning, that the great Diocese 
of Massachusetts has thundered forth its negative 
in tones that the Christian men of this land to-day 
must hear. The election of Phillips Brooks is the 
best reply I know to this mistaken Remonstrance. 
There is @ man there—it is timely, it is allowable 
- sometimes to speak of those whom all men delight 
to honor—a man of stainless life and steady zeal 
and commanding power and melting love. ‘There 
is one man that has stood in New England for all 
that is most progressive in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. We were afraid they could not elect him 
in Massachusetts. Reverently I thank God for 
this move forward the Church has taken._ 

I regard the election of Phillips Brooks as beyond 
measure significant. First, it is the recognition of 


Broad Churchmanship. Henceforth a Broad Church- 


man may live and move and have his being within 
our Church and not be necessarily a heretic. Next, 
it is the recognition by the large majority of the 
clerical and lay electors of that diocese of the true 
source of the growth and development of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in New England. The 
Bishop-elect stands for what I would call the rec- 
ognition of the seed principle in the Church, rather 
than the principle of the “ pot.” The pot ecclesi- 
astical is most important, but not half so important 
_ as the seed planted within it. Let the seed grow, 
and, if you cannot give it a big enough pot, let it 
-burst the pot by all means, and then men shall 
learn that the deposit of the truth of the ages is 
not a cold and beautiful stone, a diamond in value 
if you like, reflecting and flashing back the light 
of a distant sun; but has in its very center a prin- 
ciple and germ of life, and must grow—to borrow 
for a moment the sanctified simile of the Lord—the 
principle of the ‘new leather” for “new wine.” 
Yes, 1 rejoice, because I veritably believe that this 
man lately elected represents more fully than any 
other the American Christianity of the future. 
And, lastly, what is that Christianity? What is 
‘permanent in it? What in it is worth preserving? 
If we look facts in the face, the answer is not 
doubtful. Let us realize this, that American Chris- 
tianity—and we believe our land to be Christian— 
is not the work of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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It is the Baptist in the South that did the work, it 
is the Methodist in the West, it is Puritanism 
in New England, and it is Protestant Episcopacy 
nowhere. Our Church has come to represent that 
on which she has bestowed no labor. Mark me, I 
believe in my heart that the Protestant Episcopal 
order is the order of the future, for I believe the 
experience of eighteen centuries is a heritage rich 
beyond compare. But let us not be mistaken. 
She has not as yet proved herself the equal of any one 
of these great church bodies in molding or in infla- 
encing the Christian thinking and life of our land. 
How is she going to take the position to which I 
believe she is called in the providence of God? 

One thing is sure, my friends: she will not do so 
by repeating the mistakes of a disastrous past. In 
1777, so intent was she on a glorious past that she 
lost touch of a revolutionary present, and rightly 
received a blow which knocked her into silence 
and insensibility for half a century. Untaught by 
the follies of that disastrous time, in 1861 and 
1865 she again was faithless to her trust. Lest 
she lose sight of the Pentateuch, she shut her eyes 
to the black sin of slavery, and nearly went out 
again. She refused to publish, as late as 1865, a 
plain and aboveboard statement of thankfulness to 
God that slavery was forever done with. Let ua 
rejoice in our Church, and believe in her more and 
more, but let us not make the mistake of our Church 
leaders. In the times I refer to they had no power 
of vision, and to many of the “ principal men” it is 
lacking to-day. Let us not be led aside by any 
learned traditionalism which forces us to forget 
that we are to feed living men and to follow a liv- 
ing Christ. 

There is no question in my mind that to-day we 
are in danger of a revival of this altogether infatu- 
ated course. Many eloquent and influential voices 
loudly eall upon us to repeat the follies of the past. 
Here they stand and call in tones of earnestness to 
an all-wide American Christendom to bow at the 
Protestant Episcopal altar, accept her platform, or 
else claim with doubtful faith the “‘ uncovenanted 
mercies ” of the All-Father. I grieve to say it, but 
here is where I believe the majority of our clergy 


in the Episcopal Church stand to-day. I cannot 


believe that they will long stand there. They ery, 
“No Church without a bishop!” For my part, I 
cannot believe thai such position can commend 
itself, or does even to-day commend itself, to the 
intelligence of our American people, vor yet to the 
majority of the lay members of our Church. ‘* No 
Church without a bishop!” ‘Then, in the name of 
God, what is American Christianity wortb ? for it 
has known very little of bishops. Are the millions 
of its children who have been brought to its fonts 
and there in holy baptism dedicated to God—are 
these in any real sense partakers of a poorer spiritual 
life, because, forseoth, the hands that sprinkled the 
dew of baptism on their brows did not clasp the 
Prayer-Book? Are the tens of millions of those 
who, in our brief history, have striven to make the 
land what it ought to be for God and for men, 
committed to the uncovenanted mercies of God 
because they did not chance to be Episcopalians ? 
Those who, in the wilderness, inthe camp, in the 
city, have preached to them the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, so that it has entered as a saving leaven 
into our national life, as perhaps it has entered into 
no national life in the world previously—are we to 
believe that their ministry was not efficacious, be- 
cause episcopal hands were not laid on their heads? 
I say it is idle to go to intelligent men with such 
a theory. It carries its contradiction with it. 

You will not mistake me, my friends. I am 
an Episcopalian. Under no consideration in the 
world would I belong to any other than the Epis- 
copal Church. I believe in the threefold order of 
the ministry, and I believe that the experiences of 
the past shall be repeated in the experiences of the 
future, and that the sanctified common sense of 
multitudes unborn will accept of our order as the 
best and most workable form of church govern- 
ment. But, looking on what the Lord hath wrought 
by churches which never knew a bishop, how dare 

speaking in his name, unchurch them? By 
their high deeds, by their Christian spirit and 
power, we know them as Christ’s own. Mighty 
were the devils they cast out, though they followed 
not with us. 

Further than that, I look at the life, I listen to 
the words of Jesus, and nowhere do I hear him say 


that there can be “no Church without a bishop.” 


I turn to the New Testament—nowhere there do I 
find it taught, “No Church without a bisbop.”’ 
I turn up the broken and scattered record of the 
first two and a half centuries, and still there I look 
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in vain for any authoritative and generally received 
statement, “ No Church without a bishop.” I find 
that in the Church from which we claim succession, 
the Anglican Church, this doctrine was never 
authoritatively taught after the Reformation till 
the time of Laud, who insisted on it till by his 
declaration he brought on the revolution. And 
when [ turn to the great teachers of our own and 
the last generation, men who have the right to 
speak on a question confessedly difficult, I hear 
them say that the theory “ No Church without a 
bishop ”’ is a theory, an opinion, held by some, but 
not, as they believe, founded on sound learning. 
In the last generation I turn to the brilliant Arch- 
bishop Whately and hear him say, “ No Church 
without a bishop—a theory held by some, not 
founded on sound learning.” To this the revered 
Arnold says amen. To this Stanley agrees. This, 
Hatch, the scholar whom Oxford and Cambridge 
delighted to honor, declares to be his opinion. And 
last, and surely not least, the great and learned 
Lightfoot, at whose feet I was privileged to sit for 
three years, says, “An opinion held py some, not 
founded on sound learning.”’ 

In such company we will try to live, and still to 
believe that we cannot do better in these times of 
uncertainty and of rearrangement of matters dog- 
matic and ecclesiastical—we cannot do better than 
repeat to each other the words of the Son of man 
till we know something more of his spirit and his 
power: “ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am [ in the midst.” 
Where Jesus is, there surely his Church must be. 

May God give us all wisdom to be firm, yet to 
be charitable. Let us try earnestly to desire the 
best things, for the men who catch the fish to-day 
will be the men who drop their net on the right 
side of the ship. The men who feed the multitudes 
to-day will be the men who get their bread and 
fish from the hand of Jesus. And the Chureh that 
is going to satisfy the travail of the heart of Christ 
to-day will be the Church—whether Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, or Roman Catholic—that most truly 
follows the footsteps of his most blessed life. 


THE TEMPLE REPAIRED.’ 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


‘* Joash was minded to repair the house of the Lord.””— 
2 Chron. xxiv., 4. 

HE episode which has been selected by 
the Committee for this week's Jesson 
gives, when taken out of its connection, 
a thoroughly false idea of the character 

| — of Joash and of his reign. Whatever 

was good in him or his administration was due to 

Jehoiada ; whatever was evil was due to himself. _ 

At the death of Jehoshaphat the evil effects of 
the alliance which he had formed with Ahab be- 
gan to be felt. His son Jehoran, yielding to the 
evil influences of his wife, Athaliah, daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel, set up the worship of Baal in 
the high places, prostituted the daughters of Judah 
to the infamous rites of Ashtoreth, and guarded 
himself against the dangers of a disputed succession 
by murdering all his younger brothers as soon as 
his father was dead. Disaster followed disaster, 
and at length, after eight years’ reign, he died un- 
regretted. His son Ahaziah became but nominal 
king; Athbaliah remained after her husband’s 
death, even more than during his lifetime, the 
true power behind the throne. The revolution in 
Israel under Jehu, which destroyed her mother and 
all the house of Ahab, and in which Ahaziah him- 
self also fell a victim, did nothing to daunt the 
bold, bad spirit of the queen-mother—a worthy 
child of Jezebel. She slew all her own grand- 
children and usurped the throne herself. She 
made Jerusalem a refuge for the worshipers of 
Baal exiled from the northern kingdom, and 
erected a temple to the Phenician deity within the 
very courts of the temple of Jehovah. ~ She did not, 
indeed, attempt to extirpate the Jewish worship. 
It was probably too strongly intrenched in the rev- 
erential affections of the people. During the six 
years of her usurpation the worship of Jehovah 
and of Baal went on side by side. 

We have said that she massacred all her grand- 
children; one, however, escaped—the infant Joash, 
a child in arms, rescued by his aunt Jehosheba, 
concealed in a storeroom in the palace, thence 
transferred to the temple, and there preserved by 
Jehoiada, the priest, the husband of Jehosheba, 
with their own children. It is safe to assume that 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 31, 1891.— 
2 Chron. xxiv., 4-14. (Compare 2 Kings, ch. xii.) 
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Athaliah lacked not the will but the power to pur- 
sue her grandchild into this retreat. Jehoiada 
bode his time. At length, in the seventh year of 
Athaliah’s wicked reign, he prepared for a revolu- 
tion. He bound over to his cause, by a solemn 
oath, the five officers of the royal guard; intro- 
duced the three detachments of armed priests and 
Levites into the inner temple; furnished them with 
spears and shields that, as relics of David's time, 
were kept within the sacred precincts; then, on a 
Sabbath day, when the temple courts were crowded 
with Jewish worshipers, brought the little prince 
forth, placed on his head the royal diadem kept in 
the temple, and anointed him with the sacred oil. 
The acclamations of the multitude reached the ears 
of the queen-mother in her palace. With an au- 
dacity characteristic of her family, she hastened to 
the temple to quell the tumult by her presence ; 
found the young king standing amid the princes; 
the trumpets blowing; the choir singing; the peo- 
ple applauding. She was seized, borne out through 
the multitude to the gate of the city, and there, 
close by the royal palace, was slain. And “all 
the people of the land rejoiced, and the city was 
quiet.”’? 

This was the Joash whose repairing of the tem- 
ple is recounted in the Seriptures placed at the 
head of this column. His reign began with fair 
promise. Jehoiada renewed before all the people 
the forgotten covenant with God. By a great 
popular uprising the house of Baal was broken 
down, the altars and images destroyed, and Mattan, 
the priest of Baal, was slain before his own altars. 

It was something like sixteen years after this 
that Joash untertook to repair and rebuild the 
House of the Lord, which had not only been 
plundered of its vessels, but also injured in its 
structure, during the reign of Athaliah. He first 
issued a decree directing the priests and Levites to 
use the contributions of the people for this work of 
repair. But Jehoiada was aged, and the priests 
and Levites had suffered in the corruptions of the 
time. Little progress was made, and the fuller ac. 
count in Kings seems to imply a suspicion of 
priestly peculation. The administration of the 
trust was therefore removed from the hands of the 
delinquent order. A strong box was constructed 
and placed at the gate of the temple, and each day 
its contents were counted by officers appointed by 
the king. Confidence was restored and the work 
of repair went rapidly on to its consummation. 

But the piety of King Joash was a reflected light 
from that of his foster-father. The lay princes of 
Judah were jealous of the unbounded influence of 
the high priest and the consequent power of the 
priestly caste. Probably the long idolatries had 
served to intensify that natural antagonism which 
in all nations and ages has existed between the 
aristocracy and the priesthood. At the death of 
Jehoiada the princes of Judah won by their flatteries 
the king. He threw himself into their hands ; for- 
got the counsels of the priest almost as soon as 
death silenced them ; neglected the House of Je- 
hovah; and readmitted the worship of idols. The 
protests of prophets fell on deaf ears. Zechariah, 
one of Joash’s own foster-brothers, met a martyr’s 
death. He broke out into a vehement remonstrance 
against this desertion of Jehovah. The angry 
princes needed but a single word of permission from 
their king; Zechariah was stoned to death within 
the temple courts. ‘The massacre produced a pro- 
found impression upon the Jewish mind—an im- 
pression the force of which is strikingly illustrated 
in our Lord’s solemn indictment of Jerusalem: 
‘That upon you may come all the righteous blood 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous 
Abel unto the blood of Zacharias son of Barachias, 
whom ye slew between the temple and the altar.” 

The dying cry of the martyr, “ Jehovah, look 
upon it, and require it,” proved to be a prophecy 
fulfilled in the ciosing scenes of the reign of Joash. 
Judea was overrun by the Syrian armies; many of 
the aristocracy perished or were taken prisoners , 
Jerusalem itself was saved from the horrors of a 
sack only by the surrender of the sacred vessels 
both of the temple and of the king’s palace; and 
Joash, lingering under a complicated disease, 
perished miserably at the hands of assassins. 


It is impossible to be a secret disciple of Christ, 
and it is equally impossible to confess Christ before 
men without some measure of self-sacrifice. 


1 This most dramatic episode in the history of Judah has 
been made by Racine the basis of what is regarded by very 
competent critics as his best work, * Athalie,”’ which is pro- 
nounced by Van Laun ‘“‘the most perfect of all French 


Scriptural tragedies.”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. — 


RELIGIous News. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 


American 
Bible organization of the American Bible 
Society. Society was celebrated on Wednes- 


day evening of last week in Chicker- 
ing Hall, this city. Enoch L. Fancher, President of 
the Society, presided. A statement concerning the 
work of the Society was read by the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McLean. It appears that during its seventy-five 


years of existence the Society has received over $20,-_ 


000,000 from all sources, and that 54,000,000 copies of 
the Scriptures, printed in different languages, have 
been circulated. The principal addresses were by the 
Rev. T. Ashton-Binns, of London, England, delegate 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society ; the 
Rev. Dr. James Stalker, of Glasgow, who spoke for 
the National Bible Society of Scotland; the Rev. Dr. 
John Burton, of Toronto, who represented the Upper 
Canada Bible Society ; General O.O. Howard, and Phillips 
Brooks, Bishop-elect of Massachusetts. Dr. Brooks’s 
topic was “The Vitality of the Bible.” The Bible, 
he said, teemed with human life, and its vitalizing 
influence filled the world. ‘“ As we look into the future 
we see that man has not nearly achieved the fullness 
of his mission. He is to go on increasing in vital- 
ity. He is just learning how deeply he is associated 
with this earth. He is just beginning to realize 
the perplexities that are confronting his race. 
There is a growing spirit of a love of freedom, which 
is the noblest passion of the day, and shall be more 
and more the passion in the days that are to come. 
The Spirit of Christ is the spirit of freedom, and the 
Bible is more and more to declare this fact. It is 
full of inspiration. It is a good work to spread it 
abroad, to scatter the Scriptures just as they are in 
their beautiful simplicity as they come to us. No 
man can foretell what the influence of the Bible is 
to be in the future. The Bible is Christ.” The busi- 
ness meeting took place at the Bible House the follow- 
ing day. The annual report showed that the issues 
for the seventy-fifth year of Bibles, Testaments, and 
portions were 1,497,637, of which 524,096 were for for- 
eign circulation. The year’s receipts were $512,388.18 
for general purposes, and $6,484.75 for investment. 
The expenditures were $587,023.69. 


American Tract bis Association has the rather 
Society. odd custom of holding two annual 
meetings each year, and at an in- 
terval of only a week or so—one at Washington, 
the other in this city. Of the former meeting we made 
some mention in our lastissue. The New York gather- 
ing was held last week, Wednesday, in the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church. The President of the 
Society, Justice William Strong, of the United States 
Supreme Court, presided. Addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Eddy, for forty years a missionary in 
Syria ; the Rev. Antonia Arreghi, a missionary among 
Italians in this city, and others. The Board of Man- 
agers will be the same as last year, except that the 
Rey. Dr. Kufus S. Green was elected in place of J. E. 
De Witt; R. F. Kelter, of Pennsylvania, in place of 
J. H. A. Bornberger ; W. N. Crave in place of Homer 
N. Lockwood, New York ; and Peter Carter in place 
of John E. Parsons. The members of the Executive 
Committee elected for three years from May, 1891, 
were the Rey. Dr. John Hall and the Rev. William H. 
Rice ; Distributing Committee, William H. Caldwell 
and S. B. Leveridge; Finance Committee, Arthur 
Strong, also Homer J. Lockwood for two years to fill 
out the unexpired term of Dr. W. N. Blakeman. Sev- 
eral changes were also made in the list of honorary 
vice-presidents. The report for the publishing depart- 
ment showed that 166 new permanent publications 
were added to the Society’s list last year, of which 
137 were English, 4 German, 5 Spanish, 6 Italian, 1 
Swedish, 1 Portuguese, 7 Polish, and 5 Bohemian. The 
aggregate circulation of the periodicals was 2 331,300. 
Gifts were granted to foreign missions for use at sta- 
tions to the amount of $9,910.29. In response to ap- 
peals, Christian literature to the value of $23,176 30 
was distributed. The colporteurs, fifteen in number, 
made 113,683 family visits, held 3,542 public meetings, 
and circulated 84,757 volumes. The following are the 
financial statements for the year : 
The benevolent department has received from gifts 


and legacies $84,574.87 ; from sales by colporteurs, 
$24,803 24, which, with $14,350.04 allowed to it as dis- 
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count by the business department, $20,509.05 received 
from investment, and $6,779.79 in treasury April 1, 
1890, makes a total of $151,016.90. The total amount 
expended was $124,702.52. The business department 
has received from sales a total of $166,422.37 ; from 
rents, $28,979.73 ; from sundries, $25,87637, which, 
with temporary loans ‘of $37,500, makes a total of 
$258,777.47. It has expended in manufacturing, pur- 
chasing, and issuing publications, $175,205 65 ; depos- 
itories, $27,66069 ; taxes, special repairs, and life 
interest, $16 354 20, and for other expenditures, item- 
ized in the Assistant Treasurer’s report, $13,570.53. 


Building What is to us altogether a novelty 
Associations 12 church work is reported by the 
in the Churches. Cincinnati papers. A Methodist 
church known as the Wesley Chapel 

has organized a building association, with}the general 
idea of enabling its young people to save and invest 
money intelligently, and in time to acquire homes of 
their own. The scheme seems to be planned on the 
usual lines of building associations ; the novelty lies 
in the fact that it is essentially a church institution. 
The organizers say that there are in Hamilton County 


about four hundred building associations, and that over 


three hundred of them meet back of or over, in or 
around, saloons. This church proposes to have an 
association where young ladies and Christian young 
men can go to pay their dues without annoyance or 
temptation, and, as the pastor phrases it, “to turn that 
channel of bread-winners away from saloon associa- 
tions, and have it running through the Church of God.” 
Seven men of standing in the community and of high 
business character are the incorporators, and we can 
see no reason why this unique form of applied Chris- 
tianity should not yield good results. We heartily 
concur with the statement of one of the incorporaters 
that “‘a down-town church like Wesley Chapel can 
only succeed by being an institution of all-round salva- 
tion. It ought to be honeycombed with educational, 
musical, and industrial work and appliances, doing 
their part of the work along with the sermon, the 
Sunday-school, and prayer-meeting. It must work as 
Christ did, healing and helping the temporal condition 
of man, along with its directly spiritual work.” 


The Education Many of our readers may remember 
of Colorea that last fall we published a strong 
Preachers. 2Frticle by President Booker T. Wash- — 

ington, of the Tuskegee Normal School, 
calling attention to the fact that the pressing need of 
the colored ministers in the South is for better primary 
education and a stronger practical moral sense. At 
that time we received from a colored Baptist Associa- 
tion a series of “ Resolves”—as they called them— 
which we printed verbatim, and which afforded the most 
striking practical illustration possible of the truth 
of Mr. Washington’s remarks. We are glad to 
see that higher standards are constantly being de- 
manded by the colored people themselves. The latest 
instance of this comes to our notice in connection with 
the annual conference of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Churches in New Haven last week, when the 

Committee on Ministerial Studies reportéd that four 

out of five candidates for admission to holy orders were 

deficient, and recommended that they be not admitted 
until after another year’s more earnest study. Where- 
upon Bishop Hood made the following eminently sen- 
sible remarks : “ Brethren, I charge you to study, and 
study hard. There is nothing reasonable that the hu- 
man mind cannot accomplish, if we make an effort. 

. . « If these brothers propose to continue in the New 

England Conference, they must study. We are in the 

land of learning. This is the acme. We are at the — 

head of the heap. We are not very far from the Hub. 

In New England we must exalt our standard. You 

are here under the shadow of Yale and Harvard ; and 

to meet the situation you must have, in addition to the 
grace of God in your hearts, cultured minds. That is 
what the New England Conference requires—that is 
what you must attain, if you are going to hold your 

own here ; and if you do not do that, you will fail. I 

hope you will not come up deficient again. I do not 

like that word deficient. It is a very poor word for a 

minister.” 


—The First Lutheran Church of Springfield, O., has, 
an exchange states, instituted a new departure in the 
matter of raising funds for current expenses. It has 
abolished the contribution box, and will henceforth 
assess members according to their incomes. This, 
it is thought, will have an effect to increase the church 
revenue. 
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MISSION NOTES. 


Over one hundred new Protestant missionaries have 
reached China and begun work there since the Shan 
hai Missionary Conference in May, 1890. aS 


« 


Io 1890 there were 494 American M. E. foreign 
missionaries who had gone out from the churches in 
the United States, of whom 122 are in the employ of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. These show 
an increase of eighty-six American missionaries and 
assistauts—or nearly thirty per cent. 


The native Christians of Kalimpong, India, are 
themselves undertaking a “foreign ” mission to Bhutan, 
within their country. It is to be supported by the 

rayers and money of the Christians within the Guild 
Mission District. 


Figures that are almost startling are given in con- 
nection with the Telegu Mission (Baptist) in India. 
The baptisms reported in five months of the last mis- 
sion year were over five thousand. The work is still 

ing forward. At Samokov, Bulgaria, at the mission 
of the A. B. C. F. M. a genuine work of grace goes on 
which is bringing men and women into the churches. 
At the American Board’s Station, Kamondongo, on 
the West Coast of Africa (West Central African 
Mission), the same work progresses with manifest 

wer. The report of the M. E. Conferences in 

orthern India for the past year is cheering. There 
have been added to the churches 980 full members and 
2,935 probationers. There were 1,256 adult baptisms. 
The number of scholars in the Sunday-schoo] has in- 
creased over 3,000, making the present number 28,400. 
The “ Harvest Field” reports that the mission is em- 
barrassed by its very success, for the large ingather- 
ing requires a large addition to the native pastorate, 
while funds do not increase proportionately. 


From Fiji: The latest report concerning the relig- 
ious condition of this group of islands covers the year 
1889. The total area of the group is about the same 
as that of the State of Massachusetts. There is a Euro- 
pean population of about 2,000, while the natives, in- 
cluding other Polynesians and Indian emigrants, num- 
ber 123.000. Of this native population, 103,775 worship 
in the churches of the Wesleyan Mission, while 10,302 
attend Roman Catholic churches. The Wesleyan 

Mission has 10 European missionaries and 72 native 
‘ministers, 49 catechists, 1,838 local preachers, and 
1,095 teachers; these laboring in connection with 
909 churches and 414 other preaching-places. In the 
schools of the Wesleyan Mission are 40,667 children. 
The Roman Catholic Mission has 18 European minis- 
ters, with 148 native teachers and 76 native churches 
and chapels. Aside from the 18 Roman Catholic priests 
there are 3 lay Europeans and 14 female Europeans. 
It is interesting to notice that the total value of exports 
from Fiji for the year 1889 amounted to $1 821,000, 
while the imports were $945,000. Is there any one 
who believes that there would be such a record of pros- 
perity for these islands had it not been for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel therein ? e 


Titles of notable articles and papers in this month’s 
missionary magazines: In “ Missionary Herald” (A. 
B. C. F. M. organ), “ Retrenchment—How it Works 
Among the Missions ;” ‘“‘The United States and the 
Brussels Agreement’? as to Africa—valuable for file 
‘and reference ; “Shall the Missionary Concert be Re- 
vived?” In “Missionary Review of the World,” 
edited by the Rev. N. T. Pierson, and published by 
Funk & Weewlls, New York, “Giving,” by H. Thorn- 
ton; ‘* Wife-Beating in China ;” ‘“ Modern Missionary 
Marvels,” by L. P. Brockett, M.D.; “ Protestant Mis- 
sions Before Carey ;” “One Thousand More Mission- 
aries for China;” “Report of Student Volunteers’ 
Convention,” February 26 to March 1, 1891, at Cleve- 


land, O. 3 


Siam : Foreign missionary work was begun in Siam 
by the American Baptists, under the Rev. William 
Dean, D.D., as early as 1833. The American Board 
followed in 1834. The Baptists now confine their 
work to the Chinese. The Presbyterians commenced 
work in Siam in 1840. The Rev. William P. Buell 
and wife began the work, but were there three and a 
half years only. They were followed in 1847 by the 
Rev. Stephen Mattoon and wife, and S. R. House, M.D. 
Both of these brethren are still among the churches, 
Dr. Mattoon being now in Siam, and Dr. House, with 


his missionary wife, is now in America. In the first 


eighteen months of Dr. House’s labor as a missionary 
physician he prescribed for 3,117 patients. These first 
missionaries Titsoet for twelve years before seeing 
their first convert. All the work is now in a prosper- 
ous condition ; the mission schools are doing especially 
well ; the Christian high school is a great success. The 
whole country is open to evangelical work, and numer- 
ous converts are yearly added to the churches. . 


At Almora, India, is a Leper Asylum under care of 
the London Missionary Society. . Eight lepers received 
baptism there in December, 1890. ‘One poor fellow, 
Mangaluwa, who came up for baptism, was so helpless 
that he could not get to the asylum chapel; but an- 
other Christian leper, who is not so helpless, offered to 
carry him there, so that he might be baptized with the 
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others and not all alone in his barrack-room. It was 
a most touching sight to see Bijna hobbling along (for 
his own feet are toeless) with his friend Mangaluwa on 
his back. Just behind them was another group of three, 
two of whom were helping a third one between them 
and taking him to the house of prayer. Another poor 
man was painfully crawling along on all fours, and 
obliged every few steps to call a halt in order to get 
relief ; for, besides being terribly crippled, he was 
suffering from asthma, a disease which often accom- 
ge leprosy. The most intense interest was shown 

y all present, both in the singing and in the message 
of the Gospel which was preached. After this baptis- 
mal service thirty-three communicants came to the 
Lord’s table. It was an extraordinary sight. So 
leprous were many of the communicants that they could 
not take the bread in their hands, for they had no 
hands, but with the stumps of their arms they held up 
a portion of their body-cloth to receive the bread, and 
thus put it in their mouths. Of course they could not 
pass the cup, but the wine was poured into their open 
mouths.” ‘The Moravians have for nearly seventy 
years carried on a missionary work among the lepers 
of the Cape of Good Hope. In 1865, the Baron and 
Baroness Keffenbrinck-Ascheraden having established 
a leper home at Jerusalem, Moravian brethren were 
placed in charge of it. The first-fruits of honor in this 
form of the works of love in modern times, therefore, 
are theirs. 


BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Dear Christian Union: 

A. B. C. sends us $5 for The Christian Union Cottage 
—which goes for nails. Already we have taken The 
Christian Union quota of boys ; and we must finish the 
cottage at once—and furnish it. Sixty boys are waiting 
for shelter to come to the Farm, and we want to go 
through next winter with one hundred and twenty-five or 
one hundred and fifty. We have just been through a 
siege of la grippe. Twenty-one boys and three Brothers 
one employee down with it; but we all came 
through safely. As ever, gratefully, 

Wo. M. F. Rounp, 
Brother Director. 
135 East Strerr, New York Ciry. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The New York Training School for Deaconesses 
has just been incorporated in this State, the objects of 
the society being the training and education of women 
to do the work of deaconesses, as the same is defined 
in the canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
for that purpose to establish and maictain in New York 
City and elsewhere such training school or schools as 
shall be necessary for the training and educating of 
such women in the work to be performed by them as 
deaconesses. The managers of the society for the first 
year are William R. Huntington, Spencer Trask, Kd- 
ward C. Sampson, F’. C. Moore, Gherardi Davis, Dan- 
iel P. Kingsford, Catharine Allen Sullivan, Mary R. 
Prime, Frances A. L. Haven, Blanche Potter, Anne L. 
Langdon, and Catharine A. Newbold. 

—The Rev. Francis N. Zabriskie, D.D., died at 
Princeton, N.J., on Wednesday of last week, at the 
age of fifty-nine. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York in 1850. He studied 
law for two years, and then entered the Theological 
Seminary of Rutgers College, from which he graduated 
and was licensed to preach in 1855. His first charge 
was at Livingston, N. Y., and afterward he had charges 
at Coxsackie, Chica, and Claverack. Dr. Zabriskie 
was editor of the “Christian Intelligencer” from 
1880 to 1883, and he continued to be a weekly 
correspondent for the “Intelligencer” until a short 
time before his death. Since 1885 he has been chic fly 
engaged in literary work, and he was a frequent con- 
eribates to a number of religious publications, espe- 
cially the ‘Christian at Work.” 

—The Rev. Dr. J. D. Wickham, the oldest living 
graduate of Yale, died on Wednesday of last week, at 
the age of ninety-four, at Manchester, Vt. He entered 
Yale in 1811, when only the academic department 
existed. ‘The faculty consisted of the first President, 
Timothy Dwight, Professors Day, Silliman, and Kings- 
ley, and six tutors. The number of students was three 
hundred. Mr. Wickham’s class, that of 1815, con- 
sisted of seventy men. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas F. Gaylor, Chancellor of 
the University of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., was 
elected Bishop of Georgia by the Diocesan Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church held at Savannah 
last week. 

—The Rev. Dr. McVickar, the rector of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Philadelphia, is prominently mentioned as 
the successor of the Rev. Phillips Brooks in Trinity 
Church, Boston. It is very improbable, however, that 
Dr. McVickar would accept. The Rev. Arthur Brooks, 
of this city, and the Rev. John Cotton Brooks, of 
Springfield, Mass., brothers of Phillips Brooks, and 
men of much ability, are also frequently spoken of as 

ible successors in the Trinity rectorship. Canon 

arrat’s name has also been mentioned, but apparently 

without much basis, as a possible successor to Dr. 
Brooks. 


—The New York City Mission Society is opposed to. 


street begging, but fears that if all street applicants for 
charity in the shape of food are refused some deserving 


-Mark’s Church, Orange, 
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persons will be turned away. So they have decided to 
issue and sell meal tickets, at the rate of eleven for $1. 
They hope that persons who are accustomed to give 
money to applicants “for something to eat” will buy 
these tickets and give them away in place of money. 
It is proposed to give a good hot stew, with bread, and 
either tea or coffee to those who present the tickets, 
The tickets will be numbered, and the name and resi- 
dence of every person who presents one will be taken. 

—The anniversary exercises of the Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary took place on Wednesday, May 20. 
The address before the theological alumni was de- 
pea by the Rev. Henry C. Hiteheosk, Somerville, 

ass. 

—The Rev. John Calvin Bowman was installed on 
May 12 as Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
Reformed Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Pa. The 
subject of his inaugural address was “ The Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture Progressive.” 

—The Rev Samuel Small, the noted revivalist and 
President of the Utah Methodist University at Ogden, 
has tendered his resignation to the Board of Directors. 
The action of Mr. Small iz, so the newspaper dispatches 
say, due to a bitter controversy that has been going 
on for a few weeks between a portion of the Directors 
— over the alleged misuse of the University 

unds. 

—The sixty-seventh anniversary of the American 
Sunday-School Union was celebrated on Sunday even- 
ing, May 10, in the First Presbyterian Church of East 
O.ange, N. J. The beautiful building, seating 1,000, 
was well filled by an intelligent, interested congrega- 
tion. The Secretary of Missions gave the following 
account of work accomplished from March 1, 1890, to 
March 1, 1891: New Bible schools organized in des- 
titute settlements, 1,820, containing 70,875 teachers 
and scholars ; 7,137 other schools aided, having 382,- 
055 members; 18,861 Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed ; 49,460 visits to families for prayer and con- 
ference ; between 4,000 and 5,000 professed conversions, 
aud 130 churches of different denominations grown 
from these Union Sunday-schools. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. W. Newell, pastor of the 
Allen Street Presbyterian Church of this city, died on 
Monday of this week at Andover, Mass., at the age of 
eighty-three. Dr. Newell had retired from active work 
for some years. During his pastorate of the Allen 
Street Church over a thousand persons were received 
into the church, and although it had been predicted 
before his comjng that the church would have to dis- 
band or move up-town, it became under his pastorate 
one of the most vigorous Presbyterian churches in the 
city. Dr. Newell had held several prominent offices in 
the Synod, the National Temperance Society, and the 
Evangelical Alliance, and was a writer of religious and 
temperance sketches. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Il. H. Cole accepts a call to the Olivet Church, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

—C, V. Spear, of Oberlin, O., died at Constantinople on 
May 10. 

—J. 1b. Chace was installed as pastor of the church in lowa 
Falls, la., on May 6. 

—J. W. Wilson was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
Mayflower Church, Indianapolis, Ind., on May 6. 

—A. K. Merriam, of the Park Church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has resigned on account of ill health, but will resume 


-his pastorate atter six months if his health allows. 


—C, M. Perry accepts a call to Keene Valley. .N. Y. 

—J. H. Matthews was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Boothsbay Harbor, Me., on May 5. 

—H. F. Goodwin was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Lombard, L1l., on April 30, 

—M. L. Richardson has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Church otf Brimfield, Mass. 

— William Slade was installed as pastor of the church in 
Williamstown, Mass., on May 7. 

—F, E. York, of Richmond, Mich., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


P —C, bE Phillips has become pastor of the First Church in 
airo, Lil. 

—A.'T. Allen was lately installed as pastor of the church 
in Hays City, Kan. 


—R. E. Field, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, died suddenly on 


March 13. 

—W. A. Pinkerton has become pastor of the church in St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

—W. P. Gibson has become pastor of the churches in Erie 
and La Salle, Mich. 

—IL. M. Belden, of Raisin, Mich., accepts a call from 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

—G. W. Christie, of the Union Church of Three Rivers, 
Mass., has resigned. 


| OTHER CHURCHES, 


—David Cole, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of the Re- 
formed Church ot Yonkers, N. Y. 

— George C. Jones, a Methodist minister, died suddenly in 
Brighton, Mass., on May 10. 

—R. EK, Cleburne, rector of the St. John’s Church (P. E.), 
New Orleans, La., died in that city May 11, at the age of 
sixty-three. 

—Bishop Falkner has resigned the rectorship of St. 
N. Y., to accept that of Christ 
Church, Ridge, L. I 

—C. C. Pierson accepts the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church (P. E.), Lancaster, O. ; 

—Charles Seadding, of Middletown, N. Y., accepts the 
rectorship of Trinity Uburch (P. K.), ‘loledo, O. 

—Newton Black, assistant minister of Christ Church 
(P. E.), Springfield, Mass., has resigned. 

—. b. Nobles has become pastor of the Central Baptist 
Church of Salem, Mass. 


. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


MR. BEECHER’S LIFE OF CHRIST.’ 


One volume of Mr. Beecher’s “ Life of Christ ” 
has been before the public since 1871, and is recog- 
nized as a religious classic. Of all the Lives of 
Christ it is the one most characterized by spiritual 
insight. It throws less light upon the times, the 
circumstances and civilization, the literature of his 
age than Geikie’s, Edersheim’s, or Farrar’s ; but it 
far surpasses them all in that spiritual perception 
which constitutes the very essence of interpreta- 
tion of life and character. Schinke’s “ Life of 
Jesus’ exhibits not a little of this power of char- 
acter-reading in its interpretation of the subordi- 
nate personages, but is the more painfully lacking in 
its failure to portray the character and iuterpret 
the actions of Jesus himself. 

To those who loved and honored Mr. Beecher, 
to those who admired him as a Christian teacher, 
his death seemed peculiarly sad because it inter- 
rupted him in the completion of this life-work 
which he had just re-undertaken.. The editors, his 
son William C. Beecher, and his son-in-law, Sam- 
uel Scoville, have done very wisely in not attempt- 
ing to find some one to complete this incomplete 
work, and in not undertaking to complete it them- 
selves. Instead, they have gathered from his ser- 
mons and his lectural talks material which they 
have woven together in supplementai chapters. 
The whole of the first volume and the second half 
of the second volume are as prepared by Mr. 
Beecher himself. The remaining half of the sec- 
ond volume is compiled by the editors from Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons. Mr. Beecher, despite all criti- 
cism to the contrary, was pre-eminent among 
clergymen as a preacher of Christ. By this we do 
not mean a preacher of doctrines or theories about 
Christ, but the herald of Christ himself. Heloved 
to re-read the story of Christ’s life. No literature 
fascinated him more than that literature which threw 
light upon the character of Christ and the spiritual 
meaning of his teachings, and he was never 
more felicitous in the pulpit than when he 
was telling in his own inimitable way, with that spir- 
itualized dramatic imagination so characteristic of 
him, some incident in the Gospel story. How 
thoroughly Christly his preaching was is indicated 
by the fact that the continuous story of the life 
from the resurrection of Lazarus to the post-resur- 
rection experiences of Jesus is told here continu- 
ously, without a serious break, with one great excep- 
tion. The story of the crucifixion itself is not told. 
The preface explains the reason. “ We cannot 
find,” say the editors, “after an examination of 
many hundreds of sermons, published and unpub- 
lished, that Mr. Beecher ever preached directly on 
that subject ; on the contrary, he often said that it 
was impossible: the subject was too awful, too 
sublime.” With this exception the story is all here 
in Mr. Beecher’s own words, and in a style so 
accordant with the narrative which he had pre- 
viously written—so little difference was there be- 
tween Mr. Beecher as a preacher and Mr. Beecher 
as an author—that if the editors had not frankly 
indicated where the supplemental chapters begin, 
the reader would hardly have detected the transi- 
tion. Nor will the ordinary reader be able to dis- 
cern where he passes in the supplemental chapters 
from one selection to another. There are no signs 
of the scissors or the paste. In these respects the 
book is a most agreeable disappointment. One who 
is familiar, as we are, with Mr. Beecher’s sermons, 
will discern familiar passages, as in that exquisite 
description of the sepulcher in the garden, but he 
will all the more admire the skill with which this 
selection is fitted into its place, in connection with 
other selections from other sermons, so as to make 

continuous and an unbroken narrative. There is, 
in short, no indication, or almost none, in the struct- 
ure of this work of the method of its preparation. 
It has no appearance of the scrap-book. The 
closing chapters are fairly up to the average of 
those which Mr. Beecher himself prepared for the 
volume, and the complete “ Life of Jesus the 


Christ,”’ by Henry Ward Beecher, takes its place. 


in the great library of Lives of Christ entitled to 
that place by its own pre-eminence in its one pecul- 
ilar quality—that of spiritual perception and inter- 
pretation. 


| The —— of Jesus the Christ. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Completed Edition. (New York: Bromfield & Co.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


UNDER THE TREES, AND ELSEWHERE. 


The thoughts and fancies suggested by many 
rambles over country roads and through fields and 
woods are here presented in a series of chapters in 
which the companionship and sympathy of the 
reader are claimed. Like the papers which made 
up the preceding volume, * My Study Fire,” these 
essays have first seen the light in the columns of 
this journal, and Mr. Mabie tells us in his intro- 
ductory note that it is the friendliness with which 
those indoor reveries were received that has in- 
spired the hope that these out-of-door dreams and 
studies may find acceptance. To characterize the 
quality of the literary work would obviously be out 
of place here; the subject-matter may be indicated 
by the titles of some of the papers. The variety 
of season and mood and scene appears in such cap- 
tions as: An April Day; Under the Apple Boughs ; 
Along the Road; The Open Fields; Off Shore; 
The Heart of the Woods; Beside the River; 
Under College Elms; A Summer Morning; Even- 
tide. So, also, such titles as The Earliest Instincts, 
The Mystery of Night, and Earth and Sky may 
indicate that the unseen as well as the external 
aspects of Nature offer suggestions for trains of 
reverie and associations with tranquil sentiment. 
There are altogether nineteen of these chapters of 
communion with Nature out-of-doors, and through- 
out there is no assertion or pretense of scientific 
analysis or of exactness of observation. Rather is 
it the author’s purpose to look at form and color, 
at effects of vistas of trees and earth and sky, and 
at the evidences of animal and human life by which 
these things are varied and given life—to look at 
all these in their larger relations; to grasp the 
beautiful picture as a whole rather than to minutely 
study its details ; to see, in short, so far as may be 
with the eye of the artist and of the lover of nature 
rather than that of the professional naturalist. 
The personal, zsthetic, and even moral interaction 
of Nature upon man, and man upon Nature; the 
broad sympathy and growth of culture through 
which an understanding, as it were, grows up be- 
tween the two; the literary and poetic aspects of 
the subjects treated, and the impressions of the 
noblest students of Nature as illustrated in the 
great body of literature—these are the main lines 
over which the writer’s thought passes, though 
constantly diverging at any side-path of feeling or 
observation. To these papers are added the im- 
aginative pieces, also first printed in The Christian 
Union, entitled ‘The Forest of Arden” and “ The 
Undiscovered Island.” (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25.) 


PROFESSOR HOPPIN’S SERMONS.’ 


For many years the author of this book occupied 
the position of instructor in the Homiletical Depart- 
ment of YaleSeminary. He now serves the Univer- 
sity with equal efficiency in the School of Art, and 
this volume reminds us that Professor Hoppin, in ex- 
changing one department for another, by no means 
abrogates his usefulness as the teacher of young men 
in the difficult achievement of preaching. And 
hundreds of former pupils, scattered all over the 
country, will most gladly welcome the “ Sermozs 
upon Faith, Hope, and Love,” not alone for their 
intrinsic excellence, but also because they disclose 
the full measure of a noble Christian manhood. 
In our sober and deliberate judgment, these dis- 
courses, few in number, and all pertaining to simple 
Gospel themes, merit high recognition among all 
who are competent to distinguish between wheat 
and chaff in sermonic literature. Professor Hop- 
pin’s style is remarkably clear and direct—the facile 
expression, in terms of speech, of crystalline mental 
processes. Of vast reading and ripe scholarly 
resources, all are subordinated to the one specific 
purpose of bringing home the truth of God to needy 
and sinning souls. Withoat marked originality of 
utterance, the sermons are yet instinct with conse- 
erated energy of thought and feeling, and by their 
spiritual adaptation—a rare quality in preaching— 
they interest all classes of readers. Between dull- 
ness and sensationalism there is a golden mean. 
It is found in the calm and strong appeal of truth 
to the average conscience; an appeal that is voiced 
in such language as friend may use with friend in 
serious talk. ‘hese addresses are not pedantic, 
ornate, ambitious, paling “ ineffectual fires ” of con- 
viction with floods of rhetorical embellishment. 
They are but the swift, insistent appeal of the Gos- 
pel to the human heart, clothed with the attractive 


1 Sermons upon Faith, Hope, and Love, Together with Hore 
Homuleuce. ames M. Hoppin, Professor of the History 
of Artin Yale University. (New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co.) 
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qualities of a true culture, a scholarly habit, and a 
most observant mind—qualities whose only possible 
outcome is the plainness and directness of speech 
that powerfully influences conduct. The sermon on 
“The Childlike Spirit” combines in remarkable 
degree the elements we have named, and it is 
really a noble production.. Others which cannot 
be mentioned are of almost equal attractiveness. 
But the latter half of this: volume, entitled 
“Hore Homiletice,” will prove particularly valu- 
able to ministers and theological students, while 
still retaining considerable interest for the general 
reader, especially if he should happen to be a 
sharp and critical pew-holder! It consists of short 
articles published in the ‘“‘ Homiletic Review ” dur- 
ing the years 1886 and 1887, and which are 
familiar answers to questions sent by young preach- 
ers. These replies are in themselves a course of — 
instruction in the art of preaching—if such art 
may be learned from instruction, as, in a .limited 
sense, we are warranted in assuming. Some of 
these questions are rather foglish; some are very 
shrewd and suggestive; but, In_almost every in- 
stance, the answer, a brief and pointed essay, goes 
to the root of the particular difficulty, while open- 
ing countless side-lights upgh general aspects of | 
pulpit work. Professor ppin is not only sur- 
charged with sanctified common sense; he is also 
master of a pungent and, not infrequeutly, a witty 
method of “ putting things.” The result is that 
he succeeds in hitting the target nine times out of 
ten, and, what is more to the point, leaves an in- 
dentation! Some men are accurate enough in 
their aim, but the distance is so enormous that 
their balls are spent on striking the mark. We do 


not always agree with Professor Hoppin in his 


positions. We think that a recent and busy experi- 
ence in a pastorate would perhaps modify his views 
on certain points—as, for example, his somewhat 
slighting estimate of the value of old sermons. Bat 
the general homiletic usefulness of these two bhun- 
dred pages of question and reply is not exceeded 
by any publication with which we are familiar. It 
is a source of regret that our space-limitations for- 
bid quotation. We should like to give our readers 
the tull text of the admirable answer to the query, 
* Which is the better system for making preachers, 
the Jesuit or the Protestant?” We have not 
found, in all the current literature of our time, a 
more sympathetic and truthful interpretation of 
the meaning of “ New Theology ” (so called) than 
the estimate incidentally called forth in the chapter 
on the “Scheme and Scope of Preaching.” But 
the reader must be left to his own enjoyment of 
these and other features of the author’s homileti- 
eal discussion. It is our privilege to bring both 
sermons and suggestions tc the notice of that por- 
tion of the public that looks to The Christian Union 
for advisement in matters relating to literature and 
life. | 


RECENT BOOKS ON THEOLOGY. 


In the publication of the Jnstitutes of the Christian 
Religion (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son), the 
Rev. Emanuel V. Gerhardt, D.D., the author, simply 
adds one more to the vast library of ponderous vol-- 
umes that draw out the religion of Christ upon paral- 
lel lines of dogmatic statement of doctrine and dog- 
matic defense of the same. Dr. Gerhardt is a very 
able thinker, teacher, and writer; his system, or 
“‘ Institutes,” covering nearly eight hundred pages of 
closely printed matter, is a model of arrangement and 
logical completeness. None but the most exhaustive 
review Could bring out the strong features of his work. 
But, in the nature of the case, it is the old, familiar 
method of proposition, proof, explanation, defense, and 
recapitulation. Only the select few will ever read 
these pages with thoroughness and profit. The multi- 
tude do not care for “ Dogmatic Theology,” “ [nsti- 
tutes,” “Systems.” We suspect that few seminary 
lecture-books—the genesis of countless Institutes—are 
opened after graduation. Dr. Philip Schaff utters a 
weighty truth in a very noble sentence when he writes, 
in the introduction to this work: ‘The theology of 
the future will be a theology of love, broad as God’s 
love and impartial as God’s justice. Such a theology 
will give new life to the Church, and prepare the way 
for the reunion of Christendom.” Upon this imperish- 
able foundation the systems of the future must build, 
and in the process of building the practical measures of 
faith will obtain recognition far beyond the most ex- 
haustive doctrinal exegesis and the clearest logical 
formule. After wading through innumerable sheives 
of deepest polemics, formidable apologetics, and most 
admirable systems of gifted teachers, one finally arrives 
at the condition of the young man who exclaimed, upon 
the conclusion of an elaborate argument for the exist- 
ence of God, “ But I do believe in God, notwithstanding.” 

The chief interest in theological publicacions to-day 
centers upon special papers, lectures, or sermons 1D- 
tended to meet particular phases of Church life and 
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work. For this reason a volume like that of the Rev. 
Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., on The Church ; her Minisiry 
and Sacraments, appeals to many deeply concerned to 
know what conception of the Chureh of Christ tends 
most strongly to influence our modern thought. These 
lectures, seven in number, were delivered on the L. P. 
Stone foundation at Princeton Seminary, and are pub- 
lished by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. The topics treated 
are as follows: The Holy Catholic Church, The King- 
dom of Christ, The Unity of the Visible Church, The 
Church Membership of Infants, Ordination to the 
Ministry, The Lord’s Supper, The Administration of 
the Sacraments. Wanting space for detailed criticism 
or comment, we can only say that Dr. Van Dyke brings 
the resources of the ripest scholarship to the elucida- 
tion of questions proposed ; and, while conforming, in 
the main, to the views and standards of the Presbyte- 
rian body, he does not hesitate boldly to urge higher 
and broader conceptions of Church unity. _ 

While referring to the Sacraments we are led to 
mention a recent book on The Lord’s Supper by the 
Rev. J. P. Lilley, M.A., of Arbroath, Scotland (New 
York : Seribner & Welford). The main object of this 
comprehensive study is to exhibit the Biblical teaching 
on this doctrine in its relation to evangelical faith and 
Christian life. The aim of the author is clearly to 
show that what the Church of Christ needs to-day is 
to have the Eucharist operative in her experience as a 
present channel of spiritual power for service in the 
world. With these ends in view, Mr. Lilley gathers 
from every source abundant material with which to 
convince the mind of the reader, while the heart is 
brought into sympathy with the true significance of the 
Sacrament. Another volume, of distinctively spiritual 
character, is the Fletcher Prize Essay on Prayer as a 
Theory and a Fact, by the Rev. D. W.'Faunce, D.D. 
(American Tract Society). This essay received the 
prize of five hundred dollars awarded by the Trustees 
of Dartmouth College, as provided by the will of the 
Hon. Richard Fletcher. Dr. Faunce announces as 
the chief contention of his thesis that all true 
prayer is answered; and upon this basis proceeds 
to consider prayer as related to individual sin, the 
kingdom of God, to natural law, and the sup- 
posed limitations of such petition. We cannot regard 
all of this reasoning as valid ; some pleadings seem 
very specious and sophistical—intellectual makeshifts 
against difficulties that, in the present state of our 
knowledge, are insuperable. But this treatise in its 
entirety is comforting and reassuring, embracing a 
wide range of controverted points, and throwing light 
upon many. Of more direct value to the Bible stu- 
dent is a little work (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons) entitled How to Read Isaiah. The author is 
the Kev. Buchanan Blake, and the object of his manual 
is to place within reach of a large number some of the 
chief results of modern investigation into the life and 
times of the great prophet Isaiah. The publication 1s 
not a commentary. It is rather a historical represen- 
tation of a prophet’s views and environment, very 
much in the words of his own choosing, or in the litera- 
ture of the time in which he lived. =e 

We have also a very high appreciation of the 
merit of the pamphlet by Dr. James Morris Whi- 
ton in which he answers his own question, 
of Samuel? This the author does by considering the 
career of Samuel in a threefold relation: first, as 
father of the prophets ; second, as king-maker ; third, 
as politician and prophet. The finai chapter, “ The 
Prophet Counterfeited,” is devoted to a very keen 
analysis of the Witch of Endor story. An part narra- 
tive and commentary, in part a résumé of the latest 
historical and critical insight, this brief monograph of 
less than one hundred pages conveys a just and vivid 
impression of the life and times of Samuel. (New 
York : Thomes Whittaker.) 

Turning from revelation to speculation, we meet 
with a solid and strovgly argued treatise, which 
is named Pre-Organic Evolution and the Biblical Idea 
of God (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
The author is Dr. Charles Chapman, Principal of 
Western College, Plymouth. His introductory 
method is historical, reviewing revolutionary hy- 
potheses from Anaxagoras to La Place, followed by 
the exposition of various terms and principles be- 
longing to the terminology of evolution, and conclud- 
ing with a criticism of the whole theory in its relation 
to the Biblical idea of God. Dr. Chapman, in his sum- 
mary of the results of this investigation, emphasizes 
the principle of successive revelations of the fullness 
of the divine nature, and he makes the historical ap- 
pearance of Christ a process of evolution congruous 
with the progressive unfolding of the depths of the 
riches of the divine nature. Much attention is be- 
stowed on Herbert Spencer, and the theories of that 
distinguished philosopher are subjected to a rigid exam- 
ination. We believe this work to be one of the ablest, 
as it is certainly one of the clearest, of recent discus- 
sions, and students of theology and metaphysics will 
profit by careful reading. | 


For the most part, the “ Adventure Series” pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., of this city, has consisted 
of new editions of famous old records of hardship and 
discovery. But in The Log of a Jack Tar we have a 
hitherto unprinted diary of one James Choyce, a 
“Master Mariner” who was captured in 1797 by the 
Spanish in South America, passed four years in a semi- 
captivity, and escaped many times to be recaptured. 
A qaeer sort of a log itis; a rollicking, uneasy, in- 


Napoleon. 


What. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


genious, brave British sailor was the writer. By his own 
statement he was treated extremely well by his Spanish 
captors, who did not like to have the natives see Eu- 
ropeans work. So our sailor and his comrades led a 
half-prisoner Jife, working none, living pretty well, 
and drinking—some of them—a great deal. Choyce 
was continually imagining some evil to come and 
breaking out of custody, breaking his parole also, and, 
in fact, acting in a piratical way. His sense of con- 
science was a curious one—to say the least—and the 
unconscious humor of his own account of his short- 
comings is amusing toa high degree. An account of 
Captain O’Brien’s escape from a French prison in the 
Napoleonic period is added to fill out the book ; no 
more thrilling tale of escape was ever written. : 


We have spoken in previous notices of the vivacity 
and lightness of treatment that have made M. Imbert 
de Saint-Amand’s series of volumes about the royal 
women of the time of the First French Empire such 
agreeable reading. His latest book tells of the later 
history of Marie Louise: the Island of Elba and the 
Hundred Days. It is a page of personal biography by 
no means creditable to the subject, and not at all of 
serious importance in Europeau history. Excuses can 
easily be made for Marie Louise’s conduct after the 
fall of her imperial spouse only on the ground that she 
was naturally weak and vain, that she was the puppet 
of circumstances, and that she never really cared for 
It is very probable that this was all true, 
bat.it is precisely what M. Saint-Amand’s book about 
the earlier career of Marie Louise strove to disprove 
or weaken. And if it be wholly true, what is there in 
her character to specially call for our sympathy now ? 
Needless to say the author includes brilliant and ani- 
mated pictures of society and political life. (New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 


It is a sad thing for a man to be always funny, and 
the continuous strain of laborious facetiousness has 
certainly depressed Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s spirits, to 
judge by some of the pages of the Diary of a Pilgrim- 
age (New York: Henry Holt & Co.). Mr. Jerome’s 
humor is, at its best, a rather clumsy cockney one, not 
very delicate, and redolent of stale smoke and ’arf-an’ 
‘arf. Funny he is, no doubt, and we have said a good 
word before now of his ‘ Three Men in a Boat” and 
his “‘Stage-Land.” But he is writing too much and 
too reckJessly. This story of a trip to Oberammergau 
would be twice as good if it were compresged into half 
the space. And the first thiug one would desire to lose 
would be the “ fine writing” into which Mr. Jerome 
occasionally plunges with a most amazing literary 
somersault from his comic attitude. To say that his 
pathetic writing is bathos is to put it very mildly. 


A clever and facile tale-writer is Thomas A. Janvier, 
and some of the best of his work is in his Stories of the 
New Old World. Indeed, the first of these Mexican 
stories, ‘San Antonio of the Gardens,” is not only the 
single best thing that Mr. Janvier has done, but it 
stands almost alone in recent magazine literature for 
charm of sweetness and simplicity. It has that quiet 
humor which belongs to the peaceful and the innocent. 
A contrast too strong, sometimes, to this, and also to 
the quiet style of some of this writer’s ‘Color Stud- 
ies,” is made by the fierce passion and tragic inci- 
dents of some of the other stories, notably the longest 
one, ‘* St. Mary of the Angels.” Mr. Janvier is too 
thorough an artist, if he wills to be so, for one to see 
without regret any leaning toward sensationa'ism. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


A Box of Monkeys, and Other Farce-Comedies, by 
Grace Livingston Furniss, might well have omitted the 
‘Comedies ”” from the title. The little plays are 
farces pure and simple, and deal with society humbug. 
Anglomania and like topics are treated in a broadly 
ludicrous way, with very amusing results. That called 
‘*The Jack Trust ” is, we should surmise, best suited 
for acting purposes. 
such work in the way of probability or consistency. 
Its object is solely to raise a laugh, and in this the 
writer is eminently successful. (New York : Harper & 
Brothers.) 


Mr. Charles G. Leland, whose versatile genius in- 
cludes, it seems, a mastery of wood-carving as well as 
of gypsy dialects and strange folk-lore, has published 
a Manual of Wood-Carving which will be found of the 
most practical value to amateurs and to industrial 
schools. It is simply written, begins at the beginning, 
and, with the aid of many drawings, presents the whole 
subject in detail in a far fuller and more readable 
manner than any other handbook now in existence. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.) 


A French novel of a somewhat morbid type, but not 
at all offensive in its treatment of social intrigues, is 
Mme. a’ Orgevaut’s Husband, translated from the origi- 
nal of Henry Rabusson. The plot is intricate but not 


sensational, and is most skillfully conducted. Asa _ 


study of the play and interchange of conflicting 
motives and passions, the novel is a clever bit of psy- 
ehological analysis ; as a story it lacks humor and 
br ghtness, is pitched too monotonously in one key. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


owe 


Ginn & Co., of Boston, have recently added to their 


‘Classics for Children ” Scott’s Marmion, one of the 


One must not expect too much in 


A 
Gunsaulus, Frank W. Monk and Knight. 
$2.50. 
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pieces of literature which ought to be familiar to every 
intelligent child. The value of the volume is ma- 
terially increased by a map which shows the localities 
mentioned in the poem, by an abridgment of Scott’s 
autobiography, and by extracts from Lockhart’s life. 
These features, with some simple notes and a good 
index, make the volume a thoroughly good piece of 
book-making. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold is revising his letters from 
Japan for publication in book form. He will not issue 
them until the American copyright act takes effect. 

—Mrs. Annie Besant is not, as some have supposed, 
a sister of Walter Besant, but his sister-in-law, having 
married a brother of his in 1867, when she was twenty — 
years old. 

—The memoirs of the publisher Murray have afforded 
Mr. Gladstone an opportunity for writing an article on 
authors and publishers in the nineteenth century, 
which appeared in the New York “ Herald ” and other 
papers lately. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish at once, in con- 
nection with Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., of London, 
Oscar Wilde’s new book, “ Intentions,” which is made 
up of essays in criticism of literature and life, and is 
said to be “full of brilliant paradoxes, incisive com- 
ment, pungent wit, and general insight.” 

—A correspondent of the Leeds (England) “ Mer- 
cury,” remarking that “if one were asked to guess the 
name of the person who was least likely to turn agri- 
culture to profitable account, one oon be tempted to 
suggest that of the Poet Laureate,” adds that, never- 
theless, ‘‘ on the west side of the Isle of Wight milk- 
carts may be frequently met bearing the name and 
style of ‘ Alfred, Lord Tennyson.’ ” 

—The London “Spectator,” in a review of the 
Nicolay-Hay biography of Lincoln, pays tribute to 
* Lineoln’s truly marvelous literary power, which, 
considering that his education had been that of a rail- 
splitter, appears to us one of the most astonishing 
literary phenomena of this century.” Powerful as 
were his speeches “in their sagacit- and moderation,” 
his letters, dispatches, and state papers are to the 
‘“* Spectator ” “ more remarkable still.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Appleton’s Dictionary of New York and its Vicinity. 60 ets. 
Grey, Maxwell. Inthe Heart of the Storm. 50 ets. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
tomes American Poets. 1830-1890, Edited by Douglas 
Sladen. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
Chase, Henry 5., M.D. Letters to Farmers’ Sons on Politi- 
cal Economy. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. > 
The Founding of the German Empire by William I 
Based chiefly:upon Prussian State Documents. by Hein- 
rich von Sybel. Vol. ill. $2. 


_ DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 
Barr, Amelia E. She Loved a Sailor. $1.25. 


: FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK. 
Fiske, Amos K. Beyond the Bourn. $1. 


GRIFFITH, AXTELL & CADY CO., HOLYOKE. 
Stevens, Orrin Cedesman. An Idyl of the Sun, and Other 
oems. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON. 
Keep, Robert P. The Essential Uses of the Moods in Greek 
and Latin. 30 ets. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Allen, James Lane. Flute and Violin. 
Furniss, Grace Livingston. A Box of Monkeys, and Other 
Farce-Comedies. 
Howells, W. D. Criticism and Fiction. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Jerome, Jerome K. Diary of a Pilgrimage. $1.25. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, 
Hans Andersen’s Stories. Newly ‘l'ranslated. Part IL. 15 cts. 
Horsford, Eben Norton. The Defense of Norumbega. 
‘Thanet, Octave. Ottothe Knight. $1.25. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. Balaam and His Master. $1.25. 
Smith, F. Hopkinson. Colonel Carter of Cartersville. $1.25. 
Woolley, Celia Parker. A Girl Graduate. 50 cts. 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. Fourteen to One. $1.25. 
Fiske, John. The American Revolution. Vols. I. and LI, 
$4 a set. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 
Strong, James. Sketches of Jewish Life in the First Cent- 
ury. 60 cts. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Banks, Rev. Louis Albert, D.U. ‘lhe People’s Christ. 
Ford, Mary H. Which Wins ? 50 ets. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Maxims and Gleanings from Dr. Liddon’s Writings. 60 cts, 
Carter, F. E. Preparation for Worship. 60 ets. 
Swayne, W.S. Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man. 
Bell, Mrs. Hugh. Chamber Comedies. $2. 
_ MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Boutmy, Emile. The English Constitution. Translated 
by Isabel M. Eaden. $1.75. 
. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
Vols. L. and 


75 ets. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
Morris, Edward D. A Calm Review of the inaugural Ad- 
dress of Prof. Charles A. Briggs. 25 ets. 

Rossiter, S. B., D.D. The Red Cord trom Creation to 
Christ. 50 cts. 
Psalm Anthems. Compiled by W. A. Lafferty and A. B. 

orton. 
FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK. 
Parkhurst, Kev. Charles H., D.D. First steps Toward 
Church Unity. 25 ets. 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., NEW YORK. : 
Adams, W. T. Lincoln, and Charles Ehrmann. ‘I'he Photo- 
graphic Instructor for the Professional and. Amateur. $1, 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. _ 
Perry, William Stevens. History of the Constitution of the 
American Church, $1.50. 
Little Things in Every-day Life. 4 25 cts. 
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buck Rtas Ghar 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
ton the YOUNG FOLKS. But 

makes these conditions: : 

ist. The full name and address of the tn- 
quirer must accompany each guestion—not for 
publication, but for tdentification. 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph 
inr ng to questions and answers previously 

ished. 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. ; 

Bth. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does not possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four to 
make an answer. 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 
omniscient. | 


A WORD OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


It seems to me that the death of Mr. 
Lawson Valentine—the late President of 
The Christian Union Company, an account 
of whose life and work was given in last 
week’s Christian Union—should not go 
by without some acknowledgment here of 
what this department owes to him. The 
idea of establishing ‘Uncle Peter's 
Chair” in The Christian Union was his. 
He planned it, determined its scope, and 
personally engaged me to conduct it un- 
der the direction of the Editors. He 
believed that there are hundreds of young 
people in this country who are in need of 
some friend to whom they can turn for 
advice, help, suggestion, and information 
on occasions. The results proved that he 
was right. As many letters have been 
answered privately by mail as through 
the medium of the paper, and Mr. Valen- 
tine was never so contented with the 
work which it is planned should be done 
from “Uncle Peter’s Chair” as he was 
when private correspondence indicated 
that some one had been helped by it. He 
was intensely interested in the progress, 
development, and success of young people, 
and two of his papers, one on “ Business” 
and the other on “How to Succeed,” 
which have been published in The Chris- 
tian Union, are full of suggestion and 
stimulus to boys and young men who 
want to make the most of life. The 
paper “ How to Succeed ” is contained in 
a book bearing the same title published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of this 
city. The paper entitled “ Business ” 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form, and 
I shall be glad to send a copy of it to any 
reader of “Uncle Peter’s Chair” who 
may apply to me for it ; I am sure that 
whoever reads it cannot fail to be helped 
and uplifted by it, as I was. 


470. Will you please tell me where infor- 
mation regarding the government of Alaska 
can be found? Is she represented in Con- 
gress? Can you name some book on the sub- 
ject which would be of easy access for high- 
school students ? C. M.S. 


The Revised Statutes of the United 
States should, I think, give the law re- 
garding territorial representation in Con- 
gress, unless there have been recent 
changes. The annual report of the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska is published in pamphlet 
form, and gives varied information con- 
cerning the Territory. It is printed at 
the Government printing-office, Washing- 
ton, and might be sent for there, if one 
did not wish the delay of sending to Sitka, 
General information concerning Alaska 
will be found in Vol. VIII. of the Tenth 
Census. Recent books on Alaska are, 
‘Our Arctic Province,” Elliott, 1886, 
aud “The New Eldorado,” Ballou, 1889. 


EARTHWORMS AND RAIN. 


482. I wish to add my testimony to that of 
R. A. B., in No. 376, as to ** earthworms 
coming down in the rain.” Itis this: Last 
December, when there was a light fall of snow 
on the ground, sleet was formed all over the 
face of this country,quite one-half inch thick, 
on top of this snow; the sleet was formed dur- 
ing the night, and in the morning I| found 
about one-fourth of my lot in town covered 
with hundreds of these ‘earthworms,”’ 
lying on top of this hard coat of ice and sleet. 

hey were all frozen stiff, very many coiled 
up inknots ; they were small, red, and one 
and:a half to two and a half inches in length. 
There were none of them found elsewhere. I 
called my wife and son to witness the strange 
sight, who can both testify to this statement. 

B, F, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


460. I write to ask if you can tell me of any 
company or companies that publish De 
Quincey’s ** Confessions of an Opium Eater, 
and Rudyard Kipling’s ‘* Gate of a Hundred 
Sorrows,’’ and their price? I would rather 


th uld be ered. 
MonreELIN. 


Thomas De Quincey’s ‘‘ Confessions of 
an Opium Eater ” is published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, in their Riv- 
erside collection, at one dollar. If there 
is a paper form they will probably 
have it. “The Gate of a Hundred Sor- 
rows,” is a short story in “ Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” which is published by 
the United States Book Company, New 
York City. 


FIRST PRINTING IN AMERICA. 


462, The many-nephewed Uncle will please 
excuse a free lance in the literary fray. In 
the number for April 16 (of the Union), page 
516, a **Schoolmarm”’ asks when the first 
printing was done in America. The answer 
was in 1638. Excuse me: I caJ] your attention 
to Isaiah Thomas's History of 
published by the American Antiquarian 
ciety, as their transactions. Vols V. and VIL., 
in 1874. In Vol. V., p. 2, Mr. Thomas 
says printing was introduced in Mexico 
before 1569, and cites the date of a diction- 
ary of Spanish and Mexican, published in 
that city in 1571. In the catalogue of the 
Barlow Library sale in 1890, on page 135, it 
is stated that a work in Spanish, by Alonzo 
Fernandez, entitled ‘‘ An Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Our Times,’’ mentions that a little 
work entitled the ‘** Escala,”’’ Bishop San 
Juan Climaco, a kind of catechism, was the 
first book printed in Mexico, in 1535. This, 
then, would be the first printed book in 
America. Yours truly, 

GrorGE R. HOWELL. 


443. I wish to commit to memory selections 
from Shakespeare, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
other noted poets. Will you kindly advise 
me regarding selections on which I can most 
profitably spend my time ? 

A Youne Girt. 

It is delightful to have stored in one’s 
wind some of the beautiful words of the 

oets. Books are not always at hand, 

ut what we have learned by heart is 
always with us and is our very own. 
very short time every day used in the 
way you propose brings astonishing re- 
sults. You remember the girl in one of 
Miss Edgeworth’s stories who spent a few 
minutes every moruing before breakfast 
in making a study in perspective of a large 
room. Some mornings she drew only 
part of a chair, but in time the whole 
room was finished. You cannot make a 
mistake in learning almost anything 
from the poets you have mentioned. 
The selections I might make might not 
please you, and it is best to learn 
your own favorites. However, for you to 
begin with I will mention a few that 
seem to me peculiarly adapted for mem- 
orizing and recitation. I can remember 
reciting the “ Skeleton in Armor,” and en- 
joying the “ Lady of the Lake” and the 
és pe of Ancient Rome,” and such stir- 
ring poems as “ Hervé Riel” and the 
Execution of Montrose.”’ Learn Whit- 
tier’s “ Barefoot Boy,” ‘“ Barbara Friet- 
chie,” and “ Last Walks in Autumn ;” 
Longfellow’s ‘“‘ The Castle. by the Sea,” 
‘*‘ The Secret of the Sea,” ‘“‘ My Boyhood’s 
Home,” and “The Children’s Hour ;” 
Howitt’s “‘ Mabel on Midsummer Day ;” 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Chureb- 
ood, and Shelley’s “‘ Ode to aSkylark.” 
Among the poe.as you choose from Tenny- 
son, do not forget “ The Lady of Shalott” 
and “Sir Galahad.” I would suggest 
that you consult “Open Sesame,” pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Boston ; “ Glean- 
ings from the Poets,” Crosby, Nichols & 
Co., 111 Washington Street, Boston, and 
‘“‘ The Children’s Garland,” Sever & Fran- 
cis, Cambridge. 


349. We use Oriental synonymously with 
East, Occidental with West, and Boreal with 
North, but know of no term for South. Can 
you help me? A. L. L. 

Auster isthe Latin name for the south 
wind, and austral the adjective derived 
from it. 


451. Will you kindly tell me where I can 
get the best books and pamphlets on the life 
and works of Father Hyacinthe, and what are 
the best books? Also, if there are any chil- 

n’s or ¢ story papers for chil- 
dren, in Spanish, to be found in this country, 
and where such books or papers are to be 
found, Cc. C, 


There is considerable biographical mat- 
ter on Hyacinthe Loyson in the “ Dic- 
tionnaire Larousse,” the ** Encyclopédie 
des Sciences Religieuses” (last volume), 
and iu the “Revue Chrétienne,” There 


are periodicals in Spanish specially de- 
voted to children, such as “ El peed de 
la Infancia.” Ponce'de Leon has a shelfful 
of children’s books in his store on Broad- 
way, but I believe that they consist mostly 
of translations from other languages 
—books like the “Arabian Nights,” 
fairy stories, etc. But the best place in 
the city to go for intelligence in all such 
matters is the “ Novedades” office, 23 
Liberty Street, where publishers’ lists 
can be found, and orders left for any pub- 
lication in Spain. 


489. In my history lesson lately I was re- 
— to write a composition on Benjamin 

rankiin. When I looked in the ‘* Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’’ I found that he was 
the youngest of ten children, but the 
Library of Universal Knowledge” said 
that he was the fifteenth of seventeen chil- 
dren. The other books I have looked in say 
nothing about it. Which is right ? 


Benjamin Franklin in his autobiography 
states that he was one of seventeen chil- 
dren. He says: remember to have 
seen thirteen seated at my father’s table, 
who all arrived at years of maturity and 
were married. I was the last of the sons, 
and the youngest child exceptiog two 
daughters.” 


459. (a) Please give the address of Pro- 
fessor Huxley. (b) Who is the ** wild boy 
of Aveyron’’ mentioned on page 14 of 
Herbert Spencer’s book on Education? Mr. 
Spencer says this boy shows the “arrest of 
development that results when no help is re- 
ceived from parents and nurses.’’ WESLYN. 

(a) Professor T. H. Huxley may be 
addressed care of his publishers, Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., London, England. 
(5) This boy was caught in a wild state 
iu a forest of the Department of Aveyron 
in France in 1798. It is supposed that 
he had been in the woods seven years. 
He was intrusted to the National Insti- 
tute of Deaf and Dumb. M. Pinel, a 
mental physician, reported him as being 
inferior to some domestic animals. He 
was deficient in touch and smell, inca- 
pable of attention, and destitute of mem- 
ory, judgment, and desire for imitation. 
He was insensible to moral affection, and 
his pleasures and intelligence were of a 
low order. He was put under training, 
and made some degree of improvement. 


457. Can Uncle Peter kindly inform me 
where the pronunciation of the scientific or 
botanical names of flowers can be found ? 
It is not given in Gray’s ‘* Lessons,”’ *‘Field, 
Forest, and Garden Kotany,”’ or in Webster’s 
Unabridged. M. 


Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary, Lon- 
don, 1868 (Bradbury, Evans & Co.), gives 
the pronunciation of botanical terms. 


There is a poem commencing thus: 


** Tell me, ye wingéd winds 
That round my pathway roar,’’ etc. 


Will you kindly inform me who is the author ? 
F. R.S. 


The author of this poem is Charles 
Mackay. 


477. Can you tell me where to find a short 
and interesting sketch of the Siege of Paris, 
also how to conduct a Library ees ? 

A, Gq. 


“Journal of the Siege of Paris,” by 
the Hon. Captain Bingham (London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1871), is the diary 
of a resident, and gives interesting de- 
tails. Another book which gives inter- 
esting information is “ My Di During 
the Last Great War,” by W. H. Russell 
(London and New York: Routledge, 
1874). Numerous magazine articles can 
be found by consulting Poole’s “ Index to 
Periodical Literature,” which may be 
found in the larger public libraries. The 
second volume of Archibald Forbes’s 
‘“‘ Experiences of the War between France 
and Germany ” also gives information on 
the subject. You will find full accounts 
of how to conduct a library party in 
Uncle Peter’s Chair for February 12 
aud April 23. 


485. You helped me several months ago by 
answering my questions on the subject of the 
Italian Liberators. I made valuable use of 
the information you so kindl ve me. Now 
may 1 ask for more help ? Will you give me 
the ad _of any of the so-called Univer- 
sity Extension Courses, in which work can be 
immediately begun ? 

Write to Matthew J. Elgas, Esq, 121 
West Eighty-seventh Street, New York 
City, Secretary of the University Exten- 
sion Association, for full information 
about its courses and plans, 
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414, Tell me why Ist January is not Christ- 
mas Day. Does it not begin the mod * 


The 25th day of December was adopted 
by the fifth century as Christmas, by a 
general consent, and was a kind of natural 
transformation of a previous pagan festi- 
val held on that day. . 


427. Will you please tell me how early 
Christ’s birth was taken as a time from 
which to date history instead of the founda- 
tion of Rome ? A. B. P. 

Introduced in the early part of the 
sixth century by a Roinan!} abbot, Dion- 
ysius the Little. 


375. Can you tell me which was the first 
Protestant Church organized, and ar ? 


Nearly all Protestant Churches claim 
to trace the principles of their faith from 
the New Testament. The Waldenses, 
Vaudois, and Albigenses date from a 
very early period, and claim, with some 
historical ground for their claim, to 
trace an unbroken ecclesiastical line of 
descent back to the Apostolic age. The 
Church of England claims, also, to have — 
preserved an existence measurably in- 
dependent of the Church of Rome from 
the first advent of Christianity in Great 
Britain, A.D. 156 (Bede). But of the 
modern Protestant ecclesiastical organ- 
izations now existing in the United States, 
the earliest is, probably, the Lutheran 
Church, which may be said to date from 
the Diet of Spires, 1529; the Episcopal 
Church, as a modern ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, may be said to date from 1534, 
when the Act of Supremacy was passed 
by Parliament, supreme 

ngland from 
ee of Rome to the King of Eng- 


PROFESSOR HARPER'S | 


SUCCESSOR. 

Professor Harper, in reply to an in- 
quiry, has this to say of Professor Curtis, 
his successor recently chosen in the Yale 
Divinity School : 

“The Rev. E. L. Curtis, Ph.D., as a 
scholar is accurate and broad. His ran 
of work has covered the whole field of 
Old Testament theology and a large part 
of the field of Semitic philology. In He- 
brew his work has been of the most 
scholarly character. Heis well acquainted 
with all the living questions of the day, 
and is ready to grapple with them in a 
stanch and scholarly fashion. Men will 
be shown the difficulties and at the same 
time shown how to meet them. As a 
teacher he has succeeded in winning the 
good will of all his pupils and in leading 
them to a careful and thorough com- 
prehension of the subjects which he 
teaches. Men study with Professor Cur- 
tis because he makes the subject one 
which they desire to study rather than 
because of any pressure which he may 
bring to bear upon them. Nor does he 
teach any subject without placing it in its 
proper relations to other subjects with 
which it may be connected. Special 
points are never emphasized by him to 
the disadvantage of other perhaps equally 
important matters. As a man, every one 
who knows him loves him. His Chris- 
tian character, kindly disposition, warm 
heart and strong interest in men make 
his work in the highest sense successful. 
He comes into very close relations with 
the men whom he instructs, and never 
fails to make on them a strong and last- 
ing impression. His education has been 
one of the most complete, and his work 
as professor in McCormick Seminary 
during the past ten years has been a 
magnificent preparation for the position 
to which he has been called.” 


—Down in Boston they are telling this 
story about young. Josiah Quincy, just 
now a member of the Democratic legis- 
lative “steering committee : He had 
left the State House for the City Hall, 
and was passing along a corridor of the 
latter edifice when two city laborers ob- 
served him. ‘* Who’s that, Pat?” in- 
quired one of them. “That? Why, 
that’s Josiah Quincy.” ‘And who's 
Josiah Quincy?’ ‘“ Mike, I never saw 


the likes o’ you. Did ye never hear o’ 
young Josiah Quincy? Why, he’s—he’s 
the grandson o’ the statue out in the — 
yard there.” 


it 
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Inquiring Friends. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 


= 


In The Christian Union of May 7, over the 
signature ** L. G.,’’ this questien is asked : 
** Why, admitting the generally received view 
of the conception of Jesus, is so little made of 
it by the evangelists, apostolic writers, and 
Christ himself?’’ In reply it is said that 


‘**the New Testament lays no special stress” 


on the doctrine. May I ask the inquirer 
and others interested to read the words oh 
the evangelist Matthew, chap. i., 18-25: 
Surely the doctrine is set forth with special 
stress in that passage. Also with equal clear- 
ness and force is it asserted by the evangelist 
- Luke in chap.i., 26-35. ‘The Apostle Paul 
also affirms it in Galatians iv., 4: ** When 
the fuliness of the time was come, God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman.”’ If our 
Lord did not allude to the circumstances of 
his early earthly history, he did dwell much 
on the one essential truth revealed in it. viz., 
his Divine Sonship. E. H. 

The passage in Galatians signifies no 
more in reference to Christ than the pas- 
sage in Job (xiv., 1.), “man that is born 
of a woman,” signifies of any person. It 
is only in the two passages quoted from 
the Gospels that the miraculous birth is 
referred to. This justifies our remark 
that the New. Testament lays “ no special 
stress” upon it. Of course, the truth 
which it stands for is the Divine Sonship 
of Christ. But we must not suppose that 
this depends on a special physiological 
process. Its proof is rather to be sought 
in the line of the spiritual development 
of Christ. 


The answer to ‘J. L. C.,’’ April 30, is a 
-surprise tome. The Pope claims St. Peter’s 
wer to ** bind and loose,’’ not merely the 
iving but the dead; has the ‘*keys”’ of 
heaven, hell, and purgatory. Masses and 
rayers are said for the dead and paid for. 
rs a W. C. Van Meter, in a letter 
written at Rome October 3, 1888, says he was 
present in St. Peter’s when Pope canon- 
ized a new batch of saints, and licensed the 
faithful to pray to them; also when, on 
September 30, he cleared of every 
soul, 


Our answer to “ J. L. C.” was in accord 
with a written statement made to us by 
a well-read and conscientious Roman 
Catholic theologian, whom we regard as 
a more trustworthy authority than Mr. 
Van Meter. | 


Can you give me the title of one or two re- 
cent works that set torth the principles upon 
which the present so-called ** advanced ”’ or 
semi-heretical (?) writers like Briggs and 
others would have us study and understand 
the Bible? Principles of investigation, | mean; 
not results cr theories or interpretations, but 
principles of res earch or investigation. 
there a distinct work upon the subject—a 
work that keeps to this one line of thought 
more closely than Briggs in his ** Biblical 
Study,’? which gives theories and results, 
largely ? T. J.D. 

The characteristic of Professor Briggs’s 
method is, that it rests upon facts rather 
than on principles, and proceeds from 
facts ,to -principles, inductively. Conse- 
quently we cannot give you the reference 
required. For a good exhibition of this 
method in Biblical study we know of 
nothing better than Professor W. R. 
Smith’s ‘‘Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church” (Appleton, New York); after 
this, read his “* Prophets of Israel.” 


Do you publish any book containing selec- 
tions trom Psalms and New ‘Testament that 
might be used as a service-book ; or do you 
publish a book of any sort of service suitable 
tora Union church? lf so, will you please 
forward description, prices, ete.? J.C. L. 

We do not. There is “ The American 
Book of Church Service” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston ; $1.25), and “The 
Union Prayer-Book” (A. 8S. Barnes & 
Co., New York; price about the same, 


we think); also “ Aids to Common Wor-. 


ship” (tor terms address The Century 
Co., New York). 


Kindly inform me where I can find in Her- 
bert Spencer's works—the book and page— 
that famous passage wherein he affirms his 
_own belief in the existence of an energy back 
of all phenomena, which energy is intelligent 
and seif-conscious ? E. D. P. 
There is no such passage. Spencer no- 
where affirms the mysterious Something, 
which he regards as the ultimate behind 
all phenomena, to be self-conscious and 
intelligent. See his “ First Principles,” 
pages 46 and 109, for the opposite view. 


Could you direct me to something of the 
character of a biographical compend, other 
than the encyclopedia—something that gives 
the traits, striking sayings, and chief deeds 
of prominent people in condensed form? If 
nothing of this kind is known to you in one 
volume, will you mention some several books 
the nearest partaking to this ? | 


Samuel Smiles’s “ Self-Help” and Mr. 
Parton’s “ Captains of Industry ” would 
interest you. Any bookseller can get 
them for you. 


G. A. T.—In my copy of Longfellow I 
have noted against the first stanza of 
** Flowers’’ the reference ‘* Carové—The 
—_— Without an End— flowerets that shine 
as blue stars in the green firmament of the 
earth.’”’ I know nothing of Carové, but 
think I found this information in the ** Life 
and Letters of Longfellow,” by Samuel 
Longfellow, where perhaps more is said of it. 


Can any one tell me where I can obtain a 
eopy of * Elijah and Other Poems,” by B. 
M.? (Barbara Miller a pT 


you tell'me who wrote the poem be- 
ning: 
* May every soul that touches mine, 
Be it the ae contact? get therefrom 
some good, 
Some little ; one kindly thought, 
One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of cour- 
age |”? F. B. C. 


Can any one direct me to a poem entitled 
I think, ‘Is it Worth While?” the lines o 
which run, 
** Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some poor fellow down into the ~- es 


_ In reviewing a copy of The Christian Union 
issued March 5, I came upon the inquiry con- 
cerning the lines : 


** If I could only surely know 
That all these things that tire me so 
Were noticed by my Lord.” 
The late George Spring Dwight is the author 
of this little hymn. Also of the one entitled 
**A Tired Mother’s Comfort,’’ published at 
the same time. C, 
W. T. S.—In “ The Higher Pantheism,” by 


Tennyson,may be found ‘* Speak to him thou, 
for he hears, and spirit with spirit — meet,”’ 
A. b. 


‘“* H. K.”’ asks for information regarding a 
poem, ** The Husking.’’ I think he will find 
it in ‘* Songs of Yesterday,’’ by Benjamin F. 
Taylor, under the name of ‘* Money Musk.”’ 
It is recited usually in the way he ar 


Of the touching lines commencing, ‘‘ An | 


unelected infant sighed out its little breath,” 
which you quote May 7 in your mention of 
the ition of ‘* Marion Graham,”’’ 
truth compels me to state that they are not 
original, but a fortunate discovery made ina 
newspaper at the very moment they were 
wanted. Cannot some of your readers give 
the name of the author and thus oblige, with 
many others. 
MARGARET Woops LAWRENCE. 


Will some one kindly inform me through 
og aper the author of the poem ‘** While 
e May,’’ commencing thus: 
‘* The hands are such dear hands, | 
They are so full, they teem at our demands.”’ 


M. L. G. 


_G. A. T.—It seems not unlikely that 
Longfellow had reference in ‘* Flowers”’ to 
Friedrich Riickert, better known under the 
poetical pseudonym of Freimund Raimar; 
born in 1789. In a poem called ‘* Strung 
Pearls ”’ are the lines : 


** The ecg will tell to thee asacred mystic 
story, 
How moistened earthy dust can wear celes- 


glory. 
On thousand stems is found the love-inscrip- 
tion graven, 
* How beautiful is earth when it can image 
heaven!’ ”’ 


The entire poem is well worth reading. 
**G. A. T.”’ will find it in ‘* Poets and Poetry 
of Europe,’’ by Longfellow. M.A. B. 


Richard Realf is the author of the poem 

inning ‘* Is it True, O Christ in Heaven,”’ 

printed in our Fugitive Poems column, not 
Sarah Wi , as there incorrectly stated. 


Rose Terry Cooke, so many co 
tell us, wrote the poem entitled ** 
asked for by ‘** M. J.’’ recently. 


eyond,’’ 


For Nervous Diseases 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. F. G. Kelly, Alderton, W. T., says: 
**T have prescribed it in a large number of 
cases of restlessness at night, and nervous 
diseases generally, and also in cases of indi- 
gestion ca by lack of sufficient gastric 
juice of the stomach, with marked success, 
and consider it one of the best remedies 
known to the professional world.”’ 


ondents | 


With Liszt for My Master 


By ETELKA WILLHEIM ILLOFSKY 


A Valuable Article for Every Piano Student 


SEE MAY NUMBER OF 


The Ladies Home Fournal 


Musical Helps and Vocal Hints 


HE success of the articles ‘‘ Musical Helps and Vocal Hints,”’ 


publis 
“qj arrange for 


hed in the JouRNAL, has encouraged the Editor to 
an entire series of articles which will take up every 


point that may enter into the aspirations of music-loving girls, 


or those interested in the voice. 
write for this series, including 


CLARA 
EMMA 


DZ 


CHRISTINE NILSSON 
SIMS REEVES 
MADAME ALBANI 


The best-known singers will 


ANNIE LOUISE CARY 
MINNIE HAUK 

MARY HOWE 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY 
SIGNOR CAMPANINI 


LOUISE KELLOGG 
JUCH 


Wee Tue Lapies’ Home Journat will be mailed 
to any address from now to January, 1892, 
balance of this year, on receipt of only 50 Cts. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rush 


! Rush!! Rush 


Is the general cry in this busy country, and 
how tired the word makes us feel! But we 
will give you a lawn or veranda chair, made 
of woven rushes from the Sandwich Islands, 
in whose unique form and yielding depths 
you can dream away thesummer hours. Its 
price is only $6.50, and will last a life-time. 


KEELER & CO., 


gt Washington Street, just beyond Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 


BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


exquisitely perfumed, removes 
e scalp, prevents baldness and 


An elegant dressin 
all impurities from 


gray hair, and causes the r to grow Thick, Soft 
and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases 
of the = lands and a and quickly healing 
cuts, burns, bruises, 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 
BARCLAY & Co.. 44 Stone St.. New York. 


SKIN. 


ESTABLISHED 


| 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most refreshing, agrecable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before he public. 


Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


PREPAREDsano GUARANTEED or E. W. Hort & Co., Lowere, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


ANY ADDRESS 


OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. 21, 


‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to a 
reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 

Alaska, via the Northern Pacifie. 
descriptive folder, illustra 


Block Island, R. I. 24 pages, illustrated. 
The Bermuda of the North. A Summer 


18-page 


at Sea. 
Clarendon nes, Vt., A Deseription of. 


Cushine’ Me. The Gem of Casco 
Bay. Views on the Island. 16 pages, 
illustrated. 

— Mass. The Pemberton and Surround- 

gs. 16 pages, illustrated. 

N.Y Summer Eden. Hu- 
lett’s Landing Hotel and Surroundings. 
16 pages, illustrated. 

waar ee Cal.: America’s Famous Summer 

d Winter Resort. 40 pages, illus- 


Hood Cottage Hotel and 
Surroundings. 8 pages 

Portland and the Pacific Northwest. 64 
pages, illustrated. 

Portland, Oregon. 64 pages, illustrated. 

Rhymes of the Rockies: Description of 
Scenes among the Rocky Mountains. 
64 pages, illustrated. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y. The Spring House 
and the New Bathing Establishment, A 
Description of. 38 pages, full-page illus- 
trations. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Dr. Strong’s San- 
itarium, A Description of. 44 pages, 
illustrated. 

Shasta: The Keystone of California Scenery. 
48 pages, illustra 

Shelter Island, N. Y., ‘A Deseri tion of. 
Mashanset House and Surroun ings. 32 
pages, illustrated. 

Sudbury, Vt. Hyde Manor and Cottages. 

Mountain Resort. 8 pages. 

Summer Homes on the Picturesque Erie. 
108 pages. 

Southern Highway; or, From the Crescent 
City tothe Golden Gate. 48 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Vermont, Summer Homes among the Green 
Hills of, and Along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain. 88 pages, illustrated. 

Virginia. Sommer Resorts on the Norfolk 
& Western R. 64 pages, illustrated. 

Vineland, N.J. Grove House Surround- 
ings. 4 pages, illustrated. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


Canada, 


WINDSOR HOTEL, Montreal. 


The Windsor is situated 
on the fineat equa ity. Its 

cool, airy rooms, palatial corridors, and 
dining- room, hold a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and place it among the Palace Ho- 
tela of the American Continent. Guide 
1 
1 


to Montreal sent free on application to 
Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union or to 


GEO. W. SWETT, Manager 


Connecticut. 


ACON COTTAGE, quiet, homelike, restful. 
Pleasant, breezy rooms overlooking the sea. 
fishing ; sea food. ven as to 
bility and liberality of table. Terms rms reason- 
Address HENRY BACON, Clinton, Conn. 


the Fell References 


the rel 
bie. 


Maine. 


THE LOUISBURG, 


Bar Harbor, Me. OpenJulyl. Address Ms er 
J. AL&bARE BUTLER, care Hotel Brunswick, Bo 


FINISHED COTTAGES «© BUILDING SITES 


FOR SALE ON 
The Gem of 


CUSHING’S ISLAND, Casco Bay. 


An illustrated Francis Island, Maine, 


Time-Tables of 


Sailings of any 


Hotel in 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 


any Railroad in 


America 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any. 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation 
Department of The Christian Union. Your Vacation can be more 
satisfactorily planned after writing to this department for in- 
formation concerning the places you wish to visit and time- 
tables to aid you in arranging routes. 

Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Address The 


SUMMER HOMES. 


New Hampshire. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 
For article on the Famous Glen Spring see page 614 of The Christian Union of May 7. 


Opens Saturday, June 27. 


Maine. 


Maryland. 


PORTLAND HARBOR, 
Casco Bay, Maine. 


For Bale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with 
eight-room cottage in good order. Oottage on an 
elevation, with lawns sloping tothe sea, with Port- 


Address B. F. STEVENS, 
Box 37, Station D, New York Oity. 


UMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Ken- 
nebec Home School, situated in one of the 
a delightful parts of Maine, accommodate 
a few boys through the summer. Pleasant home 
and best of advautages. Send for a circular con- 
taining the of wer James G 
Biain ev. Dr. Torsey, and others. dress 
E COOK, Manchester, Kennebec Co., Maine. 


HOTEL BEACON, 
Winter Harbor, Maine. 


Four miles from on shore of 
Frenchman’s Bay; ern and in all its ap- 
intments; open 
on for rooms or inform 
managers at 28 School St 
MaJOR C. 

MRS. AB BIE HOLDER CATES 


BEACH DONNELL HOUSE 


Seaso l pnsin June. Long Sands, a firm, 
hard Ay two miles in Ay lies imm-- 
diately in front of the Ronee. voy and seashore 
combined. Sea 


Monager. 


York Harbor, Maine. 
MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E.8. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


the 
elegan 


Tote 


Eastern Entrance of Portsmouth 
the entertainments offered are, b 
tennis courts, a baseball field, riding. 
etc inely located building lots for ‘sale near iving. 


Hotel Park Field. 


J. E. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 


Delightfull overlooking the 
commodates 100 Bathing and be 
mile from Kittery Point Btasion. $9 to aon 
per week. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE, 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE. 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pm, 


POINT, Me.—Tho Champer- 
nowne. New all modern 


Terme liberal. HORACE MITCHELL, Jr., Prop’. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA, |: 


YORE HARBOR, MAINE. 


New house. First season will open June 17 


Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


Massachusetts. 


*!THE PRESCOTT 


ON SWAMPSCOTT BEACH. 
A delightful resort facing the sea. NOW OPEN. 
Mas. F. H. GOULD, Proprietor, Lynn, Mass. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 


The Leading Resort near Boston. 
175 well-furnished all modern 


Beau 8, 
fishing. Sosleew the best. 8 rates for June 
and September. 


. CARTER, Prop’r. 


These 
* | summit of the Alleg 


to Ovober 1. County, 


DEER PARK AND 
QAKLAND. 


On the crest of the Alleghanies 
8,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 


Season opens June 15th, 1891. 


situated at the 

anies and tly wpon the 

main line of the Siitine. & Ohio Railroad, have 

the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express train 

accessible fram 6 country t 

& Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oaklan 


month, according to lo- 


famous 


GE 8, M Balti 

that ther Deer Oakland, 
ty 


New Hampshire. 


MT, WASHINGTON HOUSE. 


With Co ow accommodates 
70 guests House heated 
for early | Pg 

Cc. L. BARTLETT, N. H. 


MoM": DAFA YETTE HOUSE, 
White Mouxitains, N. H. 


resort am 
URICHARDSON BROS 


THE 


FRANCONIA, 


for the reception 

Is in the heart of 
Mount Lafa oy and 
mineral s 

a few use, 

from a is By 
week ; y, August. tem al 5. to 
Correspondence solicited. 


HOTEL WHITTIER, 
Hampton, N. H. 

Bost of drainage. Send for circular. O. ttier. 


ARTER NOTCH HOUSE, Jackson, N. 
H. Beautiful drives; mountain aS 
scenery. 


ing. 


Jackson, Hi. 


GLEN ELLIS HOUSE. 


and return, two gr tay on the mit. 
information address 8. M. THO: 


Wurpsor H 
to | Until June 1, after that North 


and intervale 
t fish- 


New Hampshire. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
GRAY’S INN and COTTAGES. 


Will open May 20, 1891. 


Beat | of any hotel in Jackson. rates 
for June ; hot-water as halls; best of city refer- 
ences. Write for circular 0. W. GRAY, Prop’r. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE. 


water syatem of 

tion for June ; "TRICK $2. to to $3.00 

Spend the month of June in 
JACKSON. 


The IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Opens June 2, by request. 
Reduced rates for that month. 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r. 


THE MAPLE HOUSE 


Ready for Be Bi on June Ist. Elevation 1,560 
feet. cuisine. Large oan 
airy F. W. COLLINS, Manage 


ds, N. H. ighlan e va- 
tion, 1 650 feet. for June Septem 
Send with picture of the house. - 


LAKE WINSIPESAUKEE, THE WEIRS, N. H. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE 


WEEKS, Prop. 


LANCASTER HOUSE, LANCASTER, 


Pleasant location with modern im 
first-class in ali particulars. Send 


NED A. LINDSAY & CO., Proprietors. 


MOUNTAIN HOME HOUSE 


Opens June 1, 1891. Pe for circulars. 
Mrs. EK. D. SAWYER & SON. 


ARTIST’S FALLS HOUSE, 


North Conway, N.H. Few minutes’ walk walk from 
the — min pring. Comfortable 
good table. AUGUSIUSB EASTMAN. 


North Conway House. 


Centrally located in the village of North Con- 
Open throughout the 
year. Terms reasona 


. J. RICKER, Proprietor. 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 


Deer Park Hotel. 


This hotel is new, built in = gpl modern style, 
with all improvements, steam heat, open fire 
gas, electric bells, and the most dr 
situa‘ed at the northern i. 
set Railroad. Please send for circu 
BUCHAN 


Manchester, N. H. 
oodstock, N. H. 


North Woodstock, N. H.—Fair View House. 


Within five miles of the Flume and ten from the 
Profile House. for seventy-five 


ves. A view mige Val- 
for thirty miles. “A. W. BAWYER, 
66 RIDGE Kearsarge 


jooated North 


hotel in the White 


gion. Excetien 

og “Bells. 200 feet of 
broad plazza: Terms as low as 
hotel. "Gand 
& HILL. 


SUNSET HILL HOUSE, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


summer 


level, and commands fines 
mosphere, in which 


MALARIA IS UNKNOWN. 


Public rooms are large. Music hall and orchestra. 
for tennis courts, base-bal!, and 
scriptive circular ad 
BOWLES & Sugar Hill, N. H. 


WASHINGTON, N. H. 


1,300 feet above the sea. 


LOVELL HOUSE, its me rooms and 


ive summer home. Send for circular. 


New Jersey. 


THE, BLUFFS 


direouly on blaft 
gat Bay about ove hundred Suede in the rear. 


THE. BELLEVUE Sune 


son on June 
or terms, either house, address Mas. A. JOHN- 


Bayhead, Ocean County, N. 


rates for that 


i 
| HITE MOUNTAINS — 
| 
land City in the distance. Steamer from Portland 
} 
| 
| 
5. Prop’r. 
descriptive circular, terms, etc., address 
AW 
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New York City. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 
KUROPEAN PLAN. 


y guests 


been new and addi- 
tion which more : ion doubles its former ca- 


peat the latest improvements have been 
pact new building, with a large — 
ve n room connecting 
with the old walt Taylor’s Restau- 
rant.”’ TAYLor. 
New York. 


The Glen Springs Sanitarium, 


Under the] medical management of experienced 
on a bluff, overl eoking 


miles 
Seneca a Lak surrounded Pine Forests 
near the Watkins Glen. 


Saline and Iron 


r—also 
ing Saline, Iron, Todine, and Sulphur waters. 
Malaria. 


% mild, and equable. More 
. gunshine and than any other of 
New York State. Beau views, charming walks 


and drives. 

Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells. 
Guisine unsurpassed. 

For terms and other particulars, address 


Ww. E. Manager, 
atkins, N.Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

lt is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest, or recreation all the year. Elevator, 
Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun 
Parlor, and Promenade on the roof; Cro- 
quet and Lawn Tennis; Massage ; Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electrothermal—all baths 
and all remedial appliances. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


For Board in the Catskills, 


Address SUN-SIDE FARM, Acra, N. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILE, 


Catskill 7. 


ATURDAY, JUNE 
RATES REDUCED JULY. 
For circulars and information call on or ad 


dress 
A R. 
Grand Hotel, Broadway and 3lst St., New York City. 


The Catskill Mountains. 


WINTER CLOVE HOUSE) 


H. B. WHITCOMB, Proprietor. 


This house is pleasantly located on the Catskill 
Accommodating 125. of access; 


each h each room; 
dry, cool atmosphere, and ares ly executed drain- S7 
age. Opens circulars. 


June l. Send for illustrated 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
Cornwall 
Situated on Storm King Mountain, one hour and a 
York b: ow st Bhore Road. Convey- 
Row York J. W. MEAGHER. 


popular Mountains resort. Now 
Crystal La 
bathin 


Mountainville. N. Y. 


Ninnewaska Mountain 


MINNEWASKA, N. Y. 
Scenery unsurpassed; society select; elevation, 
1,800 feet; rates reduced. Send for circular. 
ALFRED H. SMILEY. Proprietor. 


ENTRAL Falenville. Patek 
in foot of 


Within easy ri 


The — 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Directly opposite springs and park; within two 
minutes of baths. Accommodations for 200. Open 
June 1 to October 1. Entire new system of plumb- 


ing. Descriptive circular on application. 
JAS 8. DAVENPORT, Proprietor. 


Lig HOUSE, 526 North Broadway, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. Now open an ‘in com- 
plete order for the reception of guests. Fither tran- 
sient or permanent. and Mes W.8 BALCH. 


LE No. 48 Front Street, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


EMORY POTTED | Pro rietor. Open all the 
Mineral spring on the Te rms, 
to $12 00 per week. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y —GARDEN 

eption or gue ccommodation fo 
Mus. T. D. CARPENTER. 


IRCULAR STREET HOUSE (opposite Dr. 
, Sara an rin 
BUR ROWS. 


Special rates to Mal 


HOUSE, 573 North Broad- 
Saratoga S rings. The broad piazzas, 
comforta rtable rst-c ae combine to 
8 a mos esirab stonping-p'ace 
J. HOWLAND, Proprietor. 


Y. 
Proprietor. 


SANITARIUM 


Walter's Park, Pa. 


(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


Only two and one-quarter hours from Phila- 
delphia. One of the most beautiful parks 


“4 in America; the best Sanitarium in the 
world. free. 


Address 
ROBERT WALTER, M.D., as above. 


Virginia. 


Pleasure and Health Resorts 


AMONG THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: 
Hot Springs, 
Warm, Healing, — 
Rockbridge Alum, 
White Sulphur, 
Red Sulphur, 
Salt Sulphur, 
Sweet Springs, 
Sweet Chalybeate, 

And other Mountain Resorts. 
Also Natural Bridge and 

Old 


sent 
of The C 


N= W Norfolk:Western 


Resorts 
BLUE RIDGE »° ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


The Caverns of Luray, 

The Grottoes of the Shenandoah, 
Natural Bridge, 
Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, 

Wytheville, etc., etc. - 
descriptive © pamphlets, maps, etc., etc.. apply 


Broadway, New ashingtoo Brreet, 
Boston; and Recreation Bureau of The Christian 
on. 


otels at the above 
oi application to to the Recre- 


RIM COTTA i?" 61 Phila St., Saratoga | Uni 


Sprin N.Y. Noted for the elegance of its 
table service aly a short walk 


from the principal hotels and Tease Spring Park. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. 


HUESTIS HOUSE. 


The most elegant Saratoga ; 
electric b c. Addre 


HOTEL 


(Formerly La Ment Hotel), 
Shandaken, Ulster Co., N. Y., 
At the entrance of the famous Echo Notch in the 
Catskills. Now 150 


ts. ern rovements. Trou 
A. McCLURE, Propr 


Simpson Terrace. 


kir 2,000 fee 
chest walk f t-office and the 
center. Modern improvements. For circulars ad- 
dress Mrs. R. C. SIMPSON. 


TAMFORD, N._Y.—INGLESIDE. S3Bitu- 


st-c ffices, and churches. mod- 
orn improvements E. 0. COVEL. 


CRAYCOURT 


STAMFORD, 
Opens June Il. Capacity 75. $19 a 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Modern improvements, beautiful grounds and scen- 
bmg Moderate rates. Circular free. 


LEN LAKE HOUSE.—Ope*ns June 20th. 
Adirondack air and Fishin 


scenery. 
etc. Family hotel; terms moderate. A. BIRD: 
SALL, Manager, Glen Lake, Warren Co , N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Central House and Cottages. 


or ustra circuiar 
W. RUSE Howran WY. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


ACKERLY HOUSE, 


all the year. Accommodates 20) guests. Fine 
trout fishing. Terms. $8 to $15. Bend 
THOMAS HILL. Jz. 


ARGARETVILLE, Delaware Co., 


Churchill Hall, 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Most desirable health and pleasure menent the 

t 8. nd for dese re reular, w 

tf H Beeche Dr. Lyman 


8. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


ORIENTAL HOUSE. 
oO June 1. The finest view the mountain af- 
fo Cold spring water, good tables and beds, 
fresh ‘milk and cream, e etc. For further par- 


1 d for illustrate eircular. Special Rates 
MORRIS LESTE 
Tannersville, Greene Co., N. ¥. 


VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ R#S8T, 
on Hudson and Weat Shore road, Tomkins Cove. 
N.Y. Will open about May 15. Applications to 
made at Teachers’ Rest. Terms, from $3 50 to $5.00, 
according to 


Pennsylvania. 


Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa, 
Mrs. H. B.§ MARKLAND & CO. have leased the 
of years with the 


a 
HUN 7 ER HOUSE, tion of making it the most desirable of any re- 
im the of Philadelphia, and onl 
Hunter, Greene Co., N. Y. = and a r hours ri mos N ork. 
On the Catakille—1.644 foot above tide- water. The “Inn” hasthe advantage of a station on the 
y For ‘Bor partice be French. The following references will be 
ficient tee ef our intention to make the “ Inn” 
ect : jam Pepper. M.D.. Pro- 
THE CATSKILLS we of the University of Pe 8. 
THE ARLINGTON, Wood, D. Hayes Lene 
Hunter, N. Y 
Puapr & Moons. Paorazmrons. MAY plleation, Mond be 
TRATES UNTIL JULY sod, cod trom to 


TRAYEL. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


And all Pacific Coast and Pu- 
get Sound points are reached 
quickly and comfortably by the 
Chicago, Union Pacific North- 
Western Line, over which 
Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, Ore., without change, 

with Through Pullman Draw- 
ing-Rioom Sleepers from Chica- 
go to San Francisco. Fast Time, 
New Pullman and Wagner 


Sleeping Cars, Free Reclining | }' 


Chair Cars, superb Dining Cars 
and Colonist Sleeping Cars, are 
features of the service given 
travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pa- 
cific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 


W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-West- 
ern R’y, CHICAGO, ILL. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, ete., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 


. | resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 290 Washington 
Street, Boston ; 303 Broadway, New York ; 1,433 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.; or to General 
Office, Roanoke, Va. ; or to Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union. 


TOURS. 


Washington, D. C., 


BY THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


May 14, June 11, 1891. 


THREE DAYS In SIN THE CAPITAL 
Rats Rate, $12.50. 


Includes railroad fare, hotel 
accommodations, and all nec- 
essary expenses. The Tour- 
ists will be quartered at the 
ARLINGTON, the NorMANDIE, 
or WILLARD’s Hore. 

Special Train will leave 
New York at 11:00 A.M. 


For full particulars address or apply to 
Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
849 Broadway, New York, or Recrea-- 
tion Department, Christian Union. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


y will leave New York M 
27, tor Grand Trip to the onday. duly 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


—AND— 


ACROSS the CONTINENT. 


The westward journey over the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


and the homeward trip over the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Incidental visits to Chicago, 8t. Paul, Mi 
allthe different points of interest in the Yones 
stone National Park, Portland, the Columbia River 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, attle, Victoria, Vancouver 
the ye Belkirk Gi Giaciers, Banff Hot Springs, Winnipeg 
In addition to above, an Excursion to the 
Yellowstone National Park 
wo xcursions estwar 
Canadian Railway and te 
10 and July 
hteen ae Trips in July and August. 


for descriptive circulars (series T 
nating whether Nat Park. tan 


alate Tour, n Summer Tours” are 


RAYOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, New York. 


Gaze's Excursions to Europe. 


THE HOLY LAND 
AND ROUND THE WORLD. 


First-class; all expenses included, $210 and u 
Visiting Scotland, England, France, ond 
igium, with attractive side trips at $80 and up, 
from to Switzerland. Italy, and the Rhine. 
Peper York May 27, June 3, 17, 24, 27; 
u 
North and Russia Jun 
Fall Pa Beptember 9. Round the 
World Tour, Se 


H.GAZE & ( 
Sole Agents for the New N fle’ Steamship 
Pamphlets giving full information of any tour fur- 
nisbed free by the Recreation Department of this 
per. 


CHEAP FXCURSIONS 


| COOK’S |e. 


GALLIA,. . . June 24 
BERVIA, ... July4 TOURS | 
City of New York, July 8 


Por full particulars, address 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The Thomas FOREIGN TOURS 


Our parties are strictly first- 
and limited to family size. June 24—A Per- 
ur through Sweden, Russia, 
ete. July 1, 8—Vacation 
Palestine Tour. Send wg — 
Cc. F. Thomas, D.D., 1,6:6 Wallace 


HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN Tas Cugistian Union. 
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ery. Elevation, 1.400 feet. For terme. address 
J. P. VAN VALKENBURG, Manage 
AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
engaged for the summer in a delightful moun- 
Erie R. BR. evening; TO 
station near; splendid drives; cool and shady walks; 
mountain paths leading by oe eee and wat 
falls. One of the healthiset spote Orange Coun 
Gentlemen can keep their own carriages and hor 
stables on the place, at reasonabie rat <8. 
newly <p are will be taken to give 
an able summer o 2a 
i ts i 
acip nts in 
N GOODWIN. 
port, 
Mind Massage, Swedish M te. V Treat- 
ovemen acuum 
Q 
| 


THE CHRISLIAN UNION. 


680 VOL, 48, NO. 21. 


With an additional shipment of nearly 
$8,000,000 of gold this week added to 
the shipment of nearly a like amount 
last week, it might be supposed that a 
definite and pronounced stiffening of 
money rates in the loan markets would 
have taken place, but such is not the case, 
thus far. While the banks have had to 
withstand the brunt of this depletion, 
they have, in turn, been the depositories 
of a steady flow of funds from the western 
centers,and they have also gained from the 
Treasury. Were it not at this particular 
season, it is pretty certain that they would 
not have been supplied thus ; indeed, if 
this extraordinary need of Europe 
had happened to take place in August 
and September there is no question 
that a sharp stringency excelling the 

ressure of last year would have con- 
fronted Wall Street, and perhaps a 
worse condition, if possible, would have 
had to be met. Fortunately, this con- 
tinuous draft on our resources has 
taken, and is taking, place at the very 
season when we can best meet it. Chicago 
banks are very flush ; indeed, they are 
sending a great volume of currency her- 
now, and but for this financial exigency 
abroad we should have had such a plethe 
ora of money as has not been ex- 
perienced for years ; but the outlet has 
taken place. Europe may thank us for 
farnishing her with gold, when, but for 
our ample supply, she would at this time 
be passing through a great money crisis, 
for there is positively no other source 
from which she could have procured over 
$4,000,000 of gold at this time in the 
whole world (which is the net sum she 
has drawn from our reserves during the 
nearly five months of the year). 
- We are settling up accounts pretty 
thoroughly with all of Europe. They, 
there, have returned great volumes of our 
securities for which they have drawn gold 
in addition to the mercantile balance due, 
until it would seem as if the whole avail- 
able resources of Europe had been used, 
in its accounts with us, to furnish this 
specie ; and now that the end of its drafts 
must be very near, we shall ourselves 
be in about as independent a position in 
our relations to the world as we have 
been for many a year. England’s and 
Germany’s markets know that there are 
no more desirable securities or shares 
for investment and speculation to be 
found in the world than are to be had here 
in the United States ; and yet they have 
had to bare their markets of most of 
their speculative holdings of these to get 
gold with in order to be able to stand up 
under a vast load of doubtful bonds and 
securities with which their great bankers 
have been loaded in their financial nego- 
tiations with South American Republics, 
with Portugal and Spain, as well as 
other countries, and which they cannot 
sell. ‘The hundreds of millions of these 
doubtful holdings are contingent on very 
questionable conditions for their values, 
while the great resources, the fine con- 
ditions, and prosperous trade and traffic 
in our own country have afforded a value 
to our railway debentures and shares 
which has given to them a ready market 
here at comparatively small concessions. 

There is no question that the mar- 
kets of Europe would have refused to 
part with these holdings save from dire 
necessity ; and when their money mar- 
kets are replenished again with these 
funds now being sent, and have regained 
the confidence which they now mostly 
lack, who can doubt that there will be 
avery powerful disposition to recover 
their American stocks and bonds? 

We may look for two things in the 
comparatively near future ; namely, great 
exports of produce and breadstuffs, and 
a great renewal of more favorable con- 
ditions in the finances of Europe. The 
one will return to us our gold later, and 
the other will stimulate our markets 
with orders to buy large lines of our se- 
curities from the other side. No better 
prospects or promises for crops have been 
vouchsafed to us for many years than 
those which appear this year. Our win- 
ter wheat crop—by far the largest ever 
raised—is almost assured to us, and the 
acreage planted, and in process of plant- 
ing, in corn and spring wheat was never 
nearly as large as this season. The 


ability of this country to relieve with | 


a great financial power as well as a great, 
progressive country, and these two facts 
will work like magic in drawing from the 
capitalists of the old countries (countries 
whose finances are very shaky) vast vol- 
umes of capital for not only temporary 
but permanent investment. 

This prospect is for the not far future ; 
in the meantime we are still in doubt as 
to how much more of the precious metal 
is to be drawn from us, and until that is 
settled it is the all- question, 
and may depress us still more in prices. 

The week has witnessed an irregular 
market ; yet, by reference to the lists, 
we find that some stocks are higher than 
a week ago and but few are lower, and 
those only fractionally. Should it be 
proved that we are not to lose much 
more gold, there will be a feeling of con- 


fidence engendered that will give us a 
strong and buoyant market; but until 
this inage ceases we must expect 


nothing but a drifting market. 

Money, after loaning as high as six 
and as low as two per cent., closes at 
about three to three and one-half per 
cent., with a week’s average rate of four 
to four and one-half per cent., which is 
hardly above last week’s. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


» increase......... 148, 
This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about the same as a week ago, 
notwithstanding the shipment of gold as 
stated above. The exact figures of the 
surplus reserve are $4,912,850. 
WALL STREET. 


8. F. Jayne. A. M. Cupner. 


5. F. Jayne & Co. 


oF THE Reat Estate ExcHanas), 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES. 


Investors in New York 
Real Estate and Mortgages. 
FOR RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF PROPERTY AND 
ALL EXPENDITURES. 


28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS. 
254 West 23d Street and 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Beal Estate Board Building, - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of Investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


PROVIDENT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Receives deposits. 
We allow 6% on call, or 7% 
for one year or longer. We shall 
cheerfully give you full particu- 
lars and many references. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention The Christian Union ) 


W/ AY loan m at 5 cent. wh 

can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
noe taxes or particulars te to 
merce. Orden. 


HAT Unele Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
and Beattie. to Eshel- 
man,Lie Wash 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, = $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Rarerencs: Denver National Bank. 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 


Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lim1TEp, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE, ISSUED BY 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 
May be obtained at their Office, 
5 AND 7 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., 
or through the 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 


42D STREET, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
IS8UED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
832 Nassau St., N. Y., 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston. 


HovusE 1n Paris, - MUNROE & CoO. 


TRUST GA 


No. 1738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. wor 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined :.nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

rite for prospectus and full information. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers 6 r cent. Debentures 

deposit of 

Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 

ited by law. Connecticut Trustees, E 

tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. . 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in theCorn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property. 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 


during an experience of seven years. 


The GENTRAL TRUST C0. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First M 
Denver City Real Estate and Imp —> 
Farms. @ can of these 


deal onl 

ven careful per- 

sonal examination and believe to be 

We O spall have, from 
me, 

School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 


spoadense, end will furnish the best of references, 

D. Levering, Pres.; E. Dickin- 
son, Vice-Pres.; R. N. Pearson. Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


» secured by 
mo es with the Union Trust Py 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital subscribed ............ $2.000,000 00 
Paid in (Cash)................... 1,000,000 00 
Surplus an undivided 

0... 396,716 85 


This C a solicits 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
dustrial, and rrigation 

I«gues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, Pres 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broad + Boston, 117 Devonshire 8t. 
Phila.. 4th & Chestnut Kansas City, 


KANSAS CITY 
THE INEVITABLE FAR WESTERN CENTER 


cent., on improved city real estate, a 
é be ted by party loaning ; 


ff. L. JOHNSON & CO., 


EstatTs anp Investuent Boxers, 
712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


HAS DUUBLED wm 
ulation in TWO YEA 
Oensus in 1888, 13,500: in 1890, 
29,840. It has the only steel works west of the Mis- 
sme ew men 
an other man scturing 


scores of indus- 
tries. Monthi to labore - Has 
five great Railway crubems. We 


Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


—— DEN VR 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


First Mortgage Coans and High 
1% Crade investment Securities. 


Absolutely safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 

ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 

AND is growin sapidly, and is in the richest sec- 
re) tion of the Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to "Tacoma T'sustand 
Savings Bank, Tacoma. Wash. 


ESTABLISHED 1856.—— 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Farnish an investment of 


Unquestionable Security. 
Principal, Interest, and Taxes on Towa Loans are paid 
romptiy. No crop failures in Iowa. 

personal attention all business connected with 
loans until and prompt prnyment of 
interest GUARANTEED. | 35 years’ experience 
without loss. We are not soins a large business, but 
an ABSOLUTELY. SAFE business. References 
East and Wi furnished ndence solicited. 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON, easter, Waterloo, lowa, 


OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA.“ 

In hait an hour a cOmme:. 
man can get the principal faci 
about lending money west an | 
be really more intelligent o 
the subject than many wh. 
either send the’ money her. 
or talk against it. 

Send fora primer “On Lend 
ing Little or Much.” 


Tus Kansas Citt investment ComPany, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
 Portemanth New 
Hartford, 
Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


VESTMENT. 
for culars of a high-class industrial se- 
curity, paying fi per cent. peranaum. Thorough 
invest on an hest references. P.O, Box 757, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT In THe CHRISTIAN UNION. - 
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Loans negotiated 
Ki building at Kansas City, and other im- 
make an advance in real 
if estate ce in the near future. 
\ | We furnish maps and particulars of 
improved and vacant property in and 
a $4,442,200 City. Correspondence 
Loans, OCTOABS 9 
Specie, decrease. 3,175,100 
| Legal tenders, increase.... 2,646,200 LEE 
| | 
of its sise and gPporeunities in the United Sta 
Best Real Estate Investments. First-class 
maps, etc., freely sent. 
| 
| 
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MAY 21, 1891. 


THE CASE AGAINST DR. 
BRIGGS. 


- THE INDICTMENT. 


There are two questions entirely dis- 
tinct, and which the reader who desires 
to keep himself acquainted with the cur- 
rent discussions respecting the Bible will 
do well to keep distinct in his own mind. 
First, whether the views respecting the 
structure of the Bible and the authorship 
of its books, entertained by Dr. riggs 
in common with many eminent theolo- 
gians of Germany, England, and Amer- 
ica, aresustained by adequate evidence. 
The other, whether one who entertains 
these views can properly retain his posi- 
tion as a minister and a theological 
teacher in the Presbyterian Church ; 
that is, whether, if erroneous, the errors 
are so serious and so subversive of Chris- 
tian teaching as to make the man who 


holds them unworthy to be retained as a 


religious teacher in the Church of Christ. 
In order that our readers may know the 
exact nature of this latter issue we give 
here in full the charges preferred by the 


-committee of the Presbytery against Dr. 


Briggs, with the specific statements made 
by him which they regard as unorthodox, 


and the specific clauses of the Westmin- 


ster Confession with which they regard 
those statements to be inconsistent. We 
advise those of our readers who desire 
to follow along the controversy in its 
ecclesiastical aspects to cut out this copy 
of the official charges for future refer- 
ence: 

I. 

In the portion entitled “The Sources 


of Divine Authority,” extending from the 
bottom of page 24 to the middie of page 


28, the Church, the Reason, and the 


Bible seem to be regarded as co-ordinate 
‘“‘ fountains ” of divine authority. Thus : 


(a) Page 24, last sentence: ‘‘There are 
historicaliy three great fountains of divine 
authority—the Bible, the Church, and the 
Reason.’ 

(o) P 

**(1) The authority of the Church. The 
majority of Christians, from the Apostolic 

e, have found God through the Church. 

artyrs and saints, fathers and schoolmen, 
the profoundest intellects, the saintliest lives, 
have had this experience. Institutional Chris- 
tianity has been to them the presence-cham- 
ber ot God. ‘They have therein and thereby 
entered into communion with all saints. It 
is difficult for many Protestants to regard 
this experience as any other than pious 
illusion and delusion. But what shail we 
say of amodern like Newman, who could not 
reach certainty, striving never so hard, 
through the bible or the reason, but who 
did find divine authority in the institutions 
of the Church? Shall we deny it because it 
may be beyond our experience ?”’ 

Page 27, lines 9-21, inclusive: ** Martineau 
could not find divine authority in the Church 
or the Bible, but he did find God enthroned 
in hisown soul. There are those who would 
refuse these rationalists a place in the com- 
pany of the faithful, but they forget that the 
essential thing is to find God and divine cer- 
tainty, and it these men have found 
without the mediation of Church and Bible, 
Church and Bible are means and not ends ; 
they are avenues to God, but are not God. 
We regret that these rationalists depreciate 
the means ot grace so essential to most of us, 
but we are warned lest we commit a similar 
error and depreciate the reason and the 
Christian consciousness.”’ 

(d) Page 28, lines 1-18, inclusive : ‘‘(3) The 
authority of Holy Scripture. We have ex- 
amined the Church and the Reason as seats of 
divine authority in an introduction to our 
theme, the authority of the Scriptures, be- 
cause they open our eyes to see mistakes that 
are common to the three departments. Prot- 
estant Christianity builds its faith and life 
on the divine authority contained in the 
Scriptures, and too often depreciates the 
Chureh and the reason. Spurgeon is an ex- 
ample of the average modern evangelical 
who holds the Protestant position, and assails 
the Church and reason in the interest of the 
authority of Soripture. But the average 
opinion of the Christian would not assign 
him a higher place in the kingdom of God 
than Martineau or Newman. May we not 
conclude, on the whole, that these three rep- 
resentative Christians of our time, living in 
ov near the world’s metropolis, have each in 
his way found God and rested on divine au- 
thority ?”’ 


These paragraphs, in the judgment of 
the committee, cannot be reconciled with 
the Confession, sec. 1, chap. i, which 
says: “ Although the light of nature and 
the works of creation and providence do 


25, lines 1-14, inclusive: | 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and 
power of God as to leave men inex- 
cusable, yet are they not sufficient to 
give that knowledge of God and of his 
will which is necessary unto salvation. 
Therefore it pleased the Lord, at sundry 
times and in divers manners, to reveal 
himself, and to declare that his will unto 
his Church ; and afterward, for the bet- 
ter preserving and propagation of the 
truth, and for the more sure establish- 
ment and comfort of the Church against 
the corruption of the flesh and the malice 
of Satan and of the world, to commit the 
same wholly unto writing, which maketh 
the Holy Scripture to be most necessary ; 
those former ways cf God's revealing 
his will unto his people being now 
ceased.” 

_ Also with sec. 6 (first paragraph) of 
the same chapter, which says: “The 
whole counsel of God concerning all 
things necessary for his own glory, man’s 
salvation, faith, and life, is either ex- 
pressly set down in Scripture, or by good 
and necessary consequence may é de- 
duced from Scripture ; unto which noth- 
ing at any time is to be added, whether 
by new revelations of the Spirit, or tra- 
ditions of men.” 

With sec. 10 of chap. i., which says : 
‘‘The supreme judge, by which all con- 
troversies of religion are to be deter- 
mined, and all decrees of councils, opin- 
ions of ancient writers, doctrines of men 
and private spirits, are to be examined, 
and in whose sentence we are to rest, can 
be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking 
in the Scripture.” 

II. 

The portion entitled “ Inerrancy,” be- 
ginning with the last paragraph on p. 34 
and continuing to end of first paragraph 
on p. 36, contains the following state- 
ments : 


P. 35, lines 4-16, inclusive: ‘* I shall vent- 
ure to affirm that, so far as I can see, there 
are errors in the Scriptures that no one has 
been able to explain away, and the theory 
that they were not in the original text is sheer 
assumption, upon which no mind ean rest 
with certainty. If such errors destroy the 
authority of the bible, it is already destroyed 
for historians. Men cannot shut their eyes 
to truth and fact. But on what authority do 
these theologians drive men from the Bible 
by this theory of inerrancy? The Bible 
itself nowhere makes this claim. The creeds 
of the Church nowhere sanction it. It is a 
ghost of modern evangelicalism to frighten 
children.” 

The denial of inerrancy in the original 
text is regarded by your committee as 
conflicting irreconcilably with the Con- 
fession, chap. 1, sec. 1., which says: 
‘‘Therefore it pleased the Lord... to 
commit the same wholly unto writing. 
...” Alsowith sec. 2 of the same chap- 
ter, which says : “Under the name of 
Holy Scriptures, or the Word of God 
written, are now contained all the books 
of the Old and New Testament, which 
are these.” (Here follows the complete 
list of books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. ) 

Respecting these books sec. 2 says: 
‘‘ All which are given by inspiration of 
God to be the rule of faith and life.” 

Also with sec. 4 of the same chapter, 
which says : *“* The authority of the Holy 
Scripture, for which it ought to be be- 
lieved and obeyed, dependeth not upon 
the testimony of any man or Church, but 
wholly upon God (who is truth itself), 
the author thereot, and, therefore, it 1s 
to be received because it is the word of 
God.” 3 

Also with sec. 5 of the same, which 
says : “ We may be moved and induced 
by the testimony of the Church to a 
high and reverent esteem for the Holy 
Seripture ; and the heavenliness of the 
matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the 


majesty of the style, the consent of all 


the parts, the scope of the whole (which 
is te give all glory to God), the full dis- 
covery it makes of the only way of man’s 
salvation, the many other incomparable 
excellencies and the entire perfection 
thereof are arguments whereby it doth 
abundantly evidence itself to be the Word 
of God ; yet, notwithstanding our full 
persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth and divine authority thereof, is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit 
bearing witness by and with the Word in 
our hearts.” 

Also with sec. 8 of the same chapter, 
which says: “The Old Testament in 
Hebrew (which was the native language 
of the people of God of old) and the New 


Testament in Greek (which at the time 


of the writing of it), being immediately 
inspired by God and by his singular care 
and providence kept pure in all ages, and 
therefore authentical, so as in all contro- 
versies of religion the Church is finally 
to appeal unto them.” 

As well as with sec. 10 of the same 
chapter: “* The supreme judge, by which 
all controversies of religion are to be 
determined, and all decrees of councils, 
opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of 
men and private spirits are to be exam- 
ined, and in whose sentence we are to 
rest, can be no other but the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the Scripture.” 


III. 


The portion under redemption marked 
marked (c) beginning with the last para- 
graph on page 53 and continuing to the 
close of the first paragraph on page 55, 
contains the following statement : 


(a) Page 53, last three lines, and page £4, 
lines 1-6, inclusive: ** Another fault of Prot- 
estant theology is in its limitation of the 
process of redemption to this world, and its 
neglect of those vast periods of time which 
have elapsed for most men in the middle 
state between death and the resurrection. 
The Roman Catholic Church is firmer here, 
though it smears the Biblical doctrine with 
not a few hurtful errors. The reaction against 
this limitation, as seen in the theory of sec- 
ond probation, is not surprising.” 

(b) Page 54, lines 12-14, inclusive: ‘* There is 
no authority in the Scriptures or in the c 
of Christendom for the doctrine of immediate 
sanctification at death.”’ 

(c) Page 54, lines 14-31, inclusive, and page 
55, lines 1-6, inclusive: ** The only sanctifica- 
tion known to experience, to Christian ortho- 
doxy, and to the Bible is progressive sancti- 
fication. Progressive sanctification after 
death is the doctrine of the Bible and the 
Church, and it is of vast importance in our 
times that we should understand it and live 
in accordance with it. The bugbear of a 
judgment immediately after death and the 
illusion of a magical transformation in the 
dying hour should be banished from the 
world. ‘They are conceits derived from the 
ethnic religions, and without basis in the Bible 
or Christian experience as expressed in the 
symbols of the Church. The former makes 
death a terror to the best of men; the latter 
makes human life and experience of no effect, 
and both cut the nerves of Christian activity 
and striving after sanctification. Renounc- 
ing them as hurtful, unchristian errors, we 
look with hope and joy for the continuation 
of the processes of grace and the wonders of 
redemption in the company of the blessed, to 
which the faithful are all hastening, and 
through these blessed hopes we enter into the 
communion of all saints,and have a happy con- 
sciousness of the one Holy Catholic Church, 
whose center and majestic frame are chiefly 
in the skies, the one body of the one Christ.’ 


Your committee regard the statements 
made in these quotations as irreconcila- 
ble with the Coufession, chap. xxxii., sec. 
1, which says : “ The bodies of men after 
death return to dust and see corruption ; 
but their souls (which neither die nor 
sleep), having an immortal subsistence, 
immediately return to the God who gave 
them. The souls of the righteous, being 
then made perfect in holiness, are re- 
ceived into the highest heavens, where 
they behold the face of God in light and 
glory, waiting for the full redemption of 
their bodies ; and the souls of the wicked 
are cast into hell, where they remain in 
torments and utter darkness reserved to 
the judgment of the great day. Beside 
these two places for souls separated from 
their bodies the Scripture acknowledgeth 
none.” 

Also with chap. 13, sec. 2, which says : 
‘‘ This sanctification is throughout in the 
whole man, yet imperfect in this life ; 
there abideth some remnants of corrup- 
tion in every part, whence ariseth a con- 
tinual and irreconcilable war, the flesh 
lusting against the spirit and the spirit 
against the flesh.” 

The committee, therefore, recommends 
that the Presbytery enter at once upon 
the judicial investigation of the case. 

G. W. F. 
J. F. Fores. 

J. J. LAMPE. | 
J. J. STEVENSON. 


—The death of Lord Minot and a con- 
sequent vacancy in the Order of the 
Thistle (for which anumber of names 
are mentioned, that of Lord Strathmore 
being the most prominent), has revived 
a good story. Lord Meibourne, then 
premier, was importuned by a political 
friend to give the decoration to a certain 
peer who was more noted for his urbanity 
than for his talents. ‘‘Give the Thistle 
to ?” said Melbourne ; “ why, he’d 
eat it !” 
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Correspondence. 


A ANSWER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

If no better answer is sent you to Mr. 
Burroughs’s letter in the April 30 num- 
ber, I submit the following : | 

The operation of the removal of a dis- 
eased lung, which he mentions, may have 
occurred, but I have seen nothing about 
it in the medical journals. The daily 
newspapers are decidedly unreliable 
oftentimes in dealing with medical sub- 
jects, and their statements should always 
be taken with reserve. Quoting Mr. 
B.: “Those who claim so much for 
drugs are like the people who attribute 
our prosperity as a nation to our high 
tariff. Wedo not know how much greater 
we might have prospered with a low tar- 
iff, because we have not tried it ; and the 
doctors do not know how quickly their 
seem would recover without drugs, 

use they do not give them a chance.” 
I beg leave to disagree with Mr. Bur- 
roughs as regards a part of this—doctors 
do know how quickly their patients would 
recover without drugs, and they know it 
from the light of experience : they have 
all tried the “‘let-alone ” policy, and have 
found out that in some diseases nature 
can be assisted by drugs. But, allowing 
the abstract idea he states to be true, Mr. 
B., to be consistent, should not end his 
paragraph thus: “I have known an old 
country practitioner to resort to blood- 
letting in a severe case of typhoid fever; 
of course the young man died ”—because 
by so doing he is arguing with the post 
hoc ergo propter hoc theory which he has 
just demolished in the first part of the 
same paragraph. Suppose the young 
man had lived, would it be justifiable to 
say that he recovered on account of 
the blood-letting ? I think not, and it is 
barely possible that his recovery might 
have been in spite of it. 

As regards the allopathic school -of 
medicine which he mentions, there is 
none ; physicians of the regular or old 
school disclaim that title, because it de- 
notes that they practice by rule, which 
they do not, but are free to use, and do 
use, any means of treatment which ex- 
perience has shown to be efficacious, it 
matters not whether it is by drugs, faith, 
hydropathy, or any other pathy ever 
heard of. ‘They apply the best means to 
the end that experience and judgment 
dictate ; that is, they practice rational 
medicine. As regards homeopaths, there 
are very few genuine practitioners of that 
school. Why? ‘The so-called homeo- 
paths practice rational medicine also, and 
the name of homeopath is nearly if not 
quite as much a misnomer as that of 
allopath. That is why the former are 
quite as successful in general practice as 
the (so-called) latter. 

The statement that “any let-alone 
system of practice makes astonishing 
cures ” brings us back to the ergo propter 
hoc theory ; it is not necessarily on account 
of it, but may be in spite of it. 

No honest, thinking physician nowa- 
days claims that he cured any given dis- 
ease; what he do2s claim is that he 
assisted nature, and the patient recov- 
ered. 

‘ne laity are too apt to think that the 
difference of opinion between the two 
schools of medicine is because their meth- 
ods of treatment are opposite or diverse. 
In reality, the greatest grievance that 
the old-school pragtitioner has against 
his brother of the new school is that he 
allows himself to be called “ homeopath” 
and yet practices common-sense, rational 
medicine. ARTHUR W. Clark, 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The friends of the University are 
tly encouraged by the recent action 
of the State Legislature. The Hysell 
bill has become a law, and provides that 
the University shall receive an annual tax 
of one-twentieth of a mill on the tax 
duplicate of the State. This income will 
be about $90,000 a year. The income 
from all sources will be something more 
than $150,000 annually. Some new 
buildings will be erected at anearly date. 
President Scott and a committee of the 
trustees are spending two weeks in the 
West, visiting colleges and inspecting 
buildings. 
Cotumsvs, O. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 48, NO. 21. 


Christian F:ndeavor 
Topic. 


GIVING TO THE LORD. 
WHY? HOW MUCH? 


(Ex. xxv.,2; Luke vi., 38; 2 Cor. ix., 6.) 

‘Tas discussions carried on at the present 

time through the secular and religious 
press concerning the wealth problem 
make this topic a timely one for consid- 
eration by our Young People’s Societies ; 
not that the “surplus” of societies or in- 
dividuals is so large, but because the 
affairs of Church and State will soon be 
molded, in part, by the members of our 
societies, and because the use of the first 
dollar of one’s increase is likely to de- 
termine the use of the thousands. “ For 
Christ and the Church” applies to the 
money we have, or can earn, as well as 
to our time and service, and our Christian 
Endeavor training should be to the end 
that we may “ abound in this grace also.” 

Time was when the money for the 

salary of the minister, organist, choir, 
and sexton, and for ordinary church ex- 
penses, with an occasional contribution 
for missions, was considered enough for a 
church to give to the Lord, and this must 
needs be drawn out by means of rented 
pews, fairs, and other devices. But the 
present tendency of city life is making 
new demands upon our churches. Many 
have seen the necessity and are adapting 
themselves, their church buildings, and 
their methods to meet the changed con- 
ditions, so that the young life that wan- 
ders by our church doors in search of the 
companionship and pleasure that it needs 
and will have may feel the attraction of 
a sympathetic interest. But this requires 
additional expenditure; therefore the 
message which King Joash sent through- 
out the cities of Judah, that the people 
contribute money to repair the house of 
the Lord, is sounding in the ears of the 
Christians of to-day, that the house of 
God may be so repaired that it can do 
the work demanded of it. Not by the 
secularizing of the Sabbath or its service, 
or by anything that shall diminish rever- 
ence for the house of God, but rather by 
the making holy of the other days of the 
week, by putting in practice the truths 
taught on the Sabbath, through having 
in connection with each of our churches 
rooms where the young people of our 
cities can find entertainment and instruc- 
tion along the lines of their interests, to 
the end that they may be brought to 
Christ. And here is where the young 
people of our churches can invest money, 
as well as time and strength, with the 
certainty of imperishable returns. 

It is a noticeable fact that converts 
from heathenism give, in proportion, 
much more to the work of the Lord than 
the church members of Christian lands. 
The following statements found on sep- 
arate pages of a recent missionary peri- 
odical will serve to illustrate this point. 
Of Japan it is said, “The contributions 
of native converts were about $50,000 
last year—nearly $2 a head.” Of the 
Church of Scotland it is said, “ For the 
foreign mission there was contributed 
last year by the Church at home, through 
the assembly scheme, the ladies’ associ- 
ation, legacies, and special subscriptions, 
a total of £28,331—not quite one shilling 
from every communicant.” A compari- 
son of collections in a Boston church 
showed that at the Chinese service, less 
than one hundred and fifty being present, 
the collection amounted to $72.46, over 
one-half of it in bank bills. The Easter 
‘Sunday evening church collection from 
1,520 people amounted to $44.20 ; nearly 
half of this was in five, three, two, and 
one cent pieces. Shall we, who have en- 
joyed the blessings of Christianity all our 
lives, be less willing than these to share 
them with others ? | 

The Rev. George D. Herron’s saying in 
“The Message of Jesus to Men of 
Wealth” appeals to every Christian— 
‘Only a crucified Christianity will be able 
to win a selfish world to a crucified 
Christ.” When we give to God out of 

titude, because he made us and has 
given us richly all things to enjoy, and 
because for our salvation he gave his only 
begotten Son, and because our Lord Jesus 
Christ died for us on Calvary, that is 


1 For the week beginning May 31, 1891. 


well ; but when that love has awakened 
in our hearts a corresponding love, then 
the calls to give of our substance to his 
work anywhere will be considered in the 
light of that love, and, like those of the 
Maetiedion churches whom St. Paul com- 
mended, we shall “first give our own 
selves to the Lord, and unto others by the 
will of God.” 

References : Gen. xxviii., 20-22 ; Deut. 
xiv., 28, 29—xv., 11; xvi. 10-17; 1 
Chron. xvi., 29—xxix., 9 ; 2 Chron. xxxi., 
5-10; Ezra ii., 68, 69; Ps. li., 16, 17; 
Prov. xi., 24—xix., 17—xxix., 7; Matt. 
li., 11—x., 42 —xiv., 15-19 —xix., 21, 22— 
xxv., 37-40; Mark xiv., 7, 8; Luke vii., 
44-47 ; John iii., 16 ; 1 Cor. iv., 7—xiii., 3 
2; Heb. xi.,4; 1 John iii., 
1 


Daily Readings: (1) Ex xxx., 11-16; 
(2) Luke vii., 36-47,; (3) 2 Cor. viii., 1- 
12; (4)*1 Tim. vi., 17,18 ; (5) Luke xxi., 
1-4 ; (6) Acts xi, 27-30; (7) Ex. xxv, 
2; Luke vi., 38 ; 2 Cor. ix, 6 


ORIGINAL DEFINITIONS. 


The following are excerpts from ex- 
amination questions in physiology an- 
swered by colored pupils in some of the 
schools of the American Missionary 
Association—quite as good work as that 
often done by white pupils, let us re- 
member : 


The skull is to protect the four organs of 
sense, seeing, hearing, tasting, and touching. 
The names of the bones of the upper limbs 
are the spine, liver, kidneys, heart and 


ungs. 

While walking, both feet are on the ground 
all the time. 

The spine is shaped like a cone, and con- 
sists of twenty-four rows of bones. 

he structure of the muscles are touch, 

taste, sense and feeling. 

The skull is the compact shell of the clavi- 


e. 

Walking is as compact an act as standing. 

Tendons are little cords found amidst the 
joints, and are used in shutting the hands, 
and all other things around the joints. 

Food—first we put it in our mouth, sec- 
ond we chew it, third it is mixed with 
saliva and swallows, it passes through the 
eppiglotis and then through the cardiac cffice 
and then is mixed with Boil. | 
The oilfactory nerve is used to oil the eye. 
The sense of taste is usually found in the 
tongue ; smell in the nose by the little hairs 
in there. 

The optic nerves are used to move the eye. 

The tendon of Achilles is in his wrist. 

The internal ear is used to secret liquids, 
and all other fluids. 


—A provincial exhibition in England 
was opened by her Maj a and the 
Princess Henry of Battenberg. The 
local mayor (a respected plumber) and 
his wife followed the royal party. As 
usual, the Queen placed her name in the 
gorgeous visitors’ book as “ Victoria,” 
the princess following with ‘“‘ Beatrice ;” 
then came the mayor’s wife, who, seeing 
what had gone before, wrote with a bold, 
steady hand, “Jane.” ‘The official who 
had charge of the book has not been seen 


| That 
Tired Feeling 


Has never been more prevalent or more prostrating 
than now. The winter has been mild and unhealth- 
ful; influenza epidemic and fevers have visited 
nearly all our homes, leaving about everybody ina 
weak, tired-out, languid condition. The usefulness 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is thus made greater than 
ever, for it is absolutely unequaled as a building-up, 
strengthening medicine. Try it and you will realize 
its recuperative powers. 

**I was very much run down in health, had no 
strength and no inclination to do anything. I have 
been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and that tired feel- 
ing has left me, my appetite has returned, I am 
like anew man.”? CHAuncey LATHAM, North Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., ‘ 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. ParrtrIi.— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
ay a 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of ** Family Worship ’’—i.e., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price, $1.50. 

**Full of earnest and vigorous thought, aid emi- 
nently stimulating.’’— Congregationalist. 

**Clear and -c-mpact, and palpitate with the infiu- 
ences of the time.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY:. A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The only Anno- 
tated Consolidated Gospels published. ] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hun- 
dred maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $6. 

, **I know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for 

its accuracy and its comprehensiveness.’’— Rev. How- 

ard Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. Ii- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

** There i ivi i 2 


mauy gleaners, are vitalized into reproductiveness.’’ 
—Independent. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. The Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III.. John; Volume IV.., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. The House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, 
price per volume, $3. Volume I., Mat. 
thew and Mark; Volume II., Luke and 
John; Volume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 30 
La Fayette Place, New York. 


BOOKS BY 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. Hamrutron W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 12mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo. $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. i6mo. $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


B K E 
Tue GreatHeacra DRINK. 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
appetizing. y 

dealers. FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 


C, E, HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


advertisements of fi words 
cade ws heading, fe 


will be 
subscribers only, at 50 cents a week. 
week 1s charged for each word in 


TO LET—Cheap, furnished brick house and twenty 

seven acres on Hudson River at West Park, near 
Esopus; house has twenty-one rooms, ms, 
and furnace; gardener’s heuse, stables, bath 
and boat house, with landing for vessels at ali 
tides, on pre ; fine views. Apply to Chal- 
mers Wood, 55 Broadway, or C. B. wood, on 


A YOUNG MAN desires a position as assistant 
bookkeeper or position of trust in a large firm 


References w regard to character and ability 
it desired. dreas F. A. Y., No. 9,233, care of 
hristian Uni 


ddresas K., N& 9,236, Christian Union 


FOR SALE—At Guilford, Conn. ($3 500)—two- 
story-and-attic stone house; fourteen rooms; 
two acres ground : fruit and shade trees; large 
barn. Address 8., P. O. Box 15, Guilford, Conn. 


AN EXPERIENCED KINDERGART- 
ER, whose home is in a pretty country village 

in southern New Hampshire, would like to have 
the care of one or two children this summer, 
Tuition given if desired. No objection to older 
Address 17 Third Piace, Plainfield, 


A SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE, of three 

years’ experience as a teacher, desires to secure a 
position in a private school for September. Latin 
and Mathematics are specialties. Or would like 
to know of a locality where there is an opening 
for a privateechool. Address A. T. 8., 132 Fuller- 
ton Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET-—A school in South- 
ern California. Most delightful and healthful 
location. Particulars by correspondence. Ad- 
dress No. 9,279, Christian Union Office. 


ORGANIST of prominent church desires pupi!s 
in music. Specialty of persons preparing for 
church service. Organist, No. 9,303, care of The 
Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A situation by a college student for 
the eummer months. Wou'd serve as tutor, trav- 
elirg companion, or any position requiring in- 
telhgence. Isin no way an invalid. Keferences 
ean be given. Address C. B., Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine ; P. O. Box 565. 


WANTED.—A lady having pulmonary trouble 
wishes summer boarding-place in locality es} e- 
cially beneficial to the lungs, where pure milk 
and water and comfort in all respects may be 
had. Information will be gratetully received 
from persons having‘experienced personal benefit 
atsuch places. Address Miss mith, 570 Henry 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR. SALE—BSuburban village residence, five 
miles from Scranton, one-haif mile from _sta- 
tion ; four daily trains to New York and Phii- 
adelphia; twochurches. House twenty rooms; 
three acres fine fruit and shade; large barn. 
a sent. Address Box 57, Factory- 
ville, Pa. 


TO RENT-—for June and July, a furnished cottage 
delightfully situated on a wooded bluff over- — 
looking the Sound. Terms, $15 per week. For 
plan of cottagetand particulars, address Box 142, 
Clinton, Conn. 


WANTED-—By a lady of middle age, a position as 
matron or housekeeper in hospital or church 
home in New York or vicinity ; 15 years’ experi- 
ence in a poor institution; gratuitously if need- 
ing. AddreasA. E.W., No. 9,320, Christian Union 


A LADY who is familiar with young people would 
like to chaperou two or more during the summer. 
Satisfactory references exchanged. Address 
No. 9,314, Christian Union Office. 


WANTED — United States silver dollars, half- 
dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes, half-dimes, etc. 
Two dollars to six hundred dollars premium 
paid for single poses of certain dates that were 
coined between 1794 and 1883. New edition pre- 
mium coin catalogue, giving full description and 
dates of all coins wanted and showing prices 
paid for them, mailed to any address. ice, 
ten cents—stamps or silver. L. G. Grund, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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(SecTIONAL PLATE.) 


11"? on 1847 ROGERS BROS« 


e plated threé 
times heavier on the three points most exposed 
wear as shown above, pr] corresponding y 
to their durability, at an additional cost 
Spoons of 75c and on Table Spoons and For 
$1.50 per dozen. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY C 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO: 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. ianeem- PARIS. 
THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


Spoons and Forks means they ar 


THE CROSS FOUNTAIN PEN 


of; to-day is the only natural writing instrument destined to share the permanent and 
of the CROSS STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


GREENOUGH, HOPKINS & CUSHING, successors ro THE CROSS PEN CO., 


168 and 170 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


unap proachable reputation 


| 
A SMALL FAMILY OF ADULTS can secure 
& portion of a fine uptawn house, close to Central 
Park. In consideratiowof a very low rent, board 
for one und the care Of the entire house is re- 
A 
flice. 
<== 1847 Rocens Bros. 
SSP 
xi 
PALIT 
ALIN | 
hides 


MAY 21, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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HOME PETS.—WATCHES. 


Whenever I see the bright, intelligent 
face of a young watch, or stroke its soft, 
curly hair-spring, I am particularly im- 
pressed with its charm as a home pet. It 
costs nothing to acquire one ; for watch- 
es, like plush tobacco pouches and candid 
opinions, are generally given to you by 
some one who knows no better. They 
are cleanly in their habits. They make 
excellent playmates for children. Their 
variety, both in structure and tempera- 
ment, is very great ; many stories might 
be told by old fanciers to illustrate the 
distinct and vivid personalities of their 
favorite watches. 

A friend of mine once had a watch of 
a romantic and imaginative character. 
He always assured me that there was 


Italian blood in that watch. One day he 


was in an upholsterer’s shop, trying to 
find something which would give his 
chambers a higher tone, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by one of those tall, 
old-fashioned clocks. At the same mo- 
ment he noticed that his watch had 
climbed out of his pocket, and was looking 
hard at the same clock. He laughed at its 
playfulness, and put it back again ; but 
he noticed at the time that there was an 
envious expression on its second hand. 
Presently, as he was talking to the uphol- 
sterer, he hit his waistcoat pocket, just to 
remind the watch that he was outside. 
To his surprise he found that the watch 
was also outside; it had jumped out 
again, and was once more staring at that 
fine old clock. He wound it up hard—to 
punish it—and took it home at once. It 
was not safe, of course, to take it about 
the streets any more. When a dishonest 
loafer sees a man dangling loose outside 
a watch, he naturally makes use of his op- 
portunity and takes one of the two. My 
friend, getting anxious, took his watch to 
a watch-doctor, who. said that it wanted 
cleaning ; then, not being quite satisfied, 
he consulted a psychologist, who said that 
it was Ambition. There can be little 
doubt that the psychologist was right. 
The watch had admired the big clock im- 
mensely, and it was now trying to bea 
clock. This .was unmistakable. When- 
ever the hands pointed to the hour, it al- 
ways looked just as if it were going to 
strike ; and it went much more cheer- 
fully when it stood on the ground against 
the wall like a clock. It never actually 
became a clock. My friend sold it, and 
_ afterwards found that it had imagined 
itself into being a sun-dial, and could get 
no further. 

I do not want you to be misled by this 
story. I do not say that all watches 
would show so much ambition and imagi- 
nation. I simply have given this as an 
instance of one of the many varieties of 
temperament to be found in watches. 
But nearly all watches resemble each 
other in at least one point —nearly all are 
extremely sensitive. A man was walk- 
ing out one day with his faithful watch 
by his side ; he had been in the habit of 
allowing his watch occasionally to carry 
some little trifle for him, such as a post- 
age stamp or a scrap of paper with anad- 
dress on it, and it was always quite obvious 
that the watch was proud and glad to 
be able to assist its master. On such 
occasions you would notice it jumping 
about and champing its swivel in a most 
spirited way. However, on this particu- 
lar day he purchased a penny stamp, and, 
out of sheer absence of mind, asked the 
man who sold it if he would kindly put 
it in a piece of paper for him. This 
made it a bigger parcel than could be 
carried by the watch, so the man took it 
home in his hand. When he got home, 
he looked at his watch. It had gained 
two hours, broken its mainspring, and 
was lashing out all round his pocket with 
its regulator. This was not bad temper ; 
it was sensitiveness. The watch felt 
hurt at being neglected. It is not to be 
_ denied, of course, that there are such 
things as bad-tempered watches, but in 
nine cases out of ten it will be found that 
this bad temper simply arises from their 
being constantly kept on the chain. The 
most sensitive watches are those that 
have three hands. The third hand is 
always a second hand, which is a paradox 
on the face of it, and it is trying for a 
watch to wear its paradoxes where other 
people wear their smiles. If you want 
your watch to be miserable you must 
study its temperament. Half the pleas- 


ure in the world is caused by careless 
and inconsiderate actions. 

It is not generally denied nowadays 
that those watches which contain the 
figure seven in the number they bear 
never go on Sundays. Science is still 
groping after an explanation of this phe- 
nomenon ; and with all our boasted prog- 
ress, it is to be feared that no satisfactory 
conclusion has yet been reached. It has 
been asserted, though with less authority, 
that good watches when they die go to 
Geneva ; while those whose works are 
evil do not, as a rule, go at all, even when 
they are alive.—[The Speaker. 


HUMORS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 


A collection of epistles which the pres- 
ent chief clerk of the Patent Office has 
made for his own amusement is a mine 
of humor, not unmixed with pathos. One 
cannot help noticing in how many of 
them the half-formed notion of a pater- 
nal government is mingled with the idea 
of popular sovereignty. 

A “Strait-out Democrat,” for example, 
evidently thinks that he is conferring a 
favor when he informs “Grover Cleve- 
land the fouther of houer country Dear 
Sir and President of the United States ” 
that he has invented a “ new frate car 
coupler,” in which the President may 
have a half interest if he will “ Put it 
threw the Patent Office.” Another cor- 
respondent sends to the White House a 
few friendly lines, ‘‘ hoping to find you 
well,” and, all in the cause of friendship, 
suggests that the President shall forth- 
with forward him a patent for a liniment, 
which he is sure the President will be 
glad tolearn has been tried on the invent- 
or and his wife and his daughter “ for 
nineteen yeares.” Occasionally one meets 
with a pitiful story addressed to “ his 
High Honor,” begging for a patent be- 
cause the writer “is gitting old and 
wants to give the children a start in the 
world somehow.” 

Quite different in tone are the letters 
addressed to the Commissioner of 
Patents. No pathetic appeals are made 
to him. His correspondents tell him 
what they want, and give him to under- 
stand that they want it right off—as one 
says, “without fuling about it either.” 
One individual makes a modest demand 
for $100,000, because, he avers, the 
Government has offered that sum as a 
reward for a “ perpetual moshen,” which 
he tells the Commissioner he has discov- 
ered. Another will be contented with 
$3,000 in remuneration for “an inch 
squair block,” whatever that may be. 
Another insists that the Commissioner 
has in his immediate control a large col- 
lection of second-hand army saddies, one 
of which he wishes sent to him immedi- 
ately. Another informs that functionary 
that he bought asafe which was patented 
in 1843, and cannot find the key, and 
will the Commissioner kindly send him 
a duplicate key ? 

Proposals that the Commissioner shall 
act as attorney for individuals before 
himself, or shall make a reduction in the 
Government fees because one person _pro- 
poses to take out several patents, are not 
at all uncommon. Letters warning the 
Patent Office against granting patents to 
rival claimants are in every mail, and 
the reasons usually given are variegated 
in the extreme. ‘The most original one 
encountered is that he (the rival) “ got 
mad at me and tried to cheat me out of 
it because he done the whitling.” As 
for odd things for which a patent is de- 
manded, their name is legion. One man 
wants to know whether his name has 
been patented, and if not, he would like 
to patent it himself. Another desires to 
patent the name of “ South Dakota if it 
would not cost too much.” And still 
another wishes to be informed if he can 
get a patent for a “smell,” with a gen- 
eral description of “an exhibition of 
odors or scents in an enclosed space.” 
Perhaps for genuine humor the following 
is unique in its way: “1 am here as an 
exile, tar from home,” says the writer, 
whose numerous inquiries have been an- 
swered, as usual, by sending him a printed 
copy of the Patent Office rules, “and 
without money. For though I own a 
farm of twenty-two acres, 1 had to fly 
like the lark trom the field of wheat for 
fear of my life from a frantic scolding 
wife. So, I have a great many ideas in 


fire-escapes for buildings. But money 
makes the mare go, which leaves my 
mare to toter fall and die it is said and 
it is true that there is manny a Socratus 
in the hands of a plow and manny a Uleses 
herding sheep.” The connection between 
the invention of a fire-escape and the un- 
comfortable behavior of this gentleman’s 
better half may be inferred, but what is 
‘a Socratus in the hands of a plow” ?7— 
[Harper’s Weekly. 


A DOGS HUMANITY. 


Possibly it is from an excess of the 
‘maudlin sentimentality” of which 
physiologists complain in those who pro- 
test against cruelty to animals that I find 
it almost painful to read such pathetic 
stories of dogs as the one given by Miss 
Cobbe in the “ Spectator” of April 11 ; 
for they tell of such intelligence and 
devotion that, remembering the inhuman 
way in which our poor dogs are too often 
treated, we feel it would be almost better 
if they lacked these human qualities. 

The following is an anecdote of the 
same kind, that ever since I heard it I 
have been intending to send to the 
‘‘Spectator.” The servant-man of one 
of my friends took a kitten to a pond 
with the intention of drowning it. His 
master’s dog was with him, and when the 
kitten was thrown into the water, the dog 
sprang in and brought it back safely to 
land. A second time the man threw it 
in, and again the dog rescued it ; and 
when for the third time the man tried to 
drown it, the dog, as resolute to save the 
little, helpless life as the man was to 
destroy it, swam with it to the other side 
of the pool, running all the way home 
with it, and safely depositing it before 
the kitchen fire ; and “ever after” they 
ary inseparable, sharing even the same 


When not long ago I came across the 
noble sentiment that ‘“hecatombs of 
brutes should be tortured, if man thereby 
could be saved one pang,” I found my- 
self dimly wondering what constituted a 
“brute.” Certainly, in the incident I 
have just given, the “‘ brute” was not the 
dog !—[Spectator. | 


SECOND CITY {IN THE WORLD. 


The census of 1890 proves that within a 
radius of fifteen miles from the center of the 
city of New York there is a population con- 
siderably in excess of 3,000,000 people, or 
— than two-thirds that of the city of Lon- 

on, 

In the official language of the report, 
** Next to London, New York and its suburbs 
form the largest city of the globe.’ 

Says Mr. Porter; The people within 
this fifteen-mile radius are, in effect, citizens 
of New York, so far as their business and 
social interests go, although politically they 
live in different cities, counties, and States.’’ 

These figures are conclusive ; there can no 
longer be a doubt that New York is, and 
must ever remain, the financial and commer- 
cial metropolis of the Western world. 

What an evidence of the wisdom of the 


founders of ** The Great Republic’?! What 


a monument to the energy and integrity of 
its sons! In the geographical as well as the 
practical business center of this, the second 
city of the world, stands the Grand Central 
Station of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Rail , from which eleven great 
through passenger trains depart every day 
for the North and West ; this in addition to 
the nearly three hundred other trains that 
daily leave this great station, giving a service 
to the patrons ot ‘* America’s Greatest Rail- 
road ’’ that is not surpassed on either side of 
the Atlantic. 


We notice the most beautiful 
effects in Art Embroidery are pro- 
duced by the use of Brainerd and 
Armstrong’s Roman Floss on Silk 
or Linen fabric. 


MARRIED. 


Monday, May 11, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents in this 
city, by the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., 
assisted by the Rev. Chalmers Martin, Lucy 
Gilman, daughter of Austin Abbott, to the 
Rev. Paui Martin, of Palisades, N. Y. 


DIED. 


WIiLpER.—In Newton, Mass., May 3, Sara 
B., wite of Herbert A. Wilder and daughter 
of Horatio N. Page, M.D., of Chelsea. 
‘*Thanks be unto God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 


Wetus.—Died at Albany, Ma 8, 1891, 
a ag M. Storrs, wife of Robert H. 
ells. 


CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 
Every Dose Effective. 


EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod ) 
Liver Oil and } 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
§$oda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized | 
agents in the cure of Consumption. it 1s | 
as palatable as milk. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


a wonderful Flesh Producer. It is the 
Best Remedy tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 


CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES. 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. , 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


p 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & 


 Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
| strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 

ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


T“H andy 
For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 


bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 75 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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prays 


